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PREFACE. 


IiT tlie cold season of 1871-72 Mr. Caji*lleyle started from 
Agra to make a tour in Eajputjfna Ho first visited several 
old sites in the Patclipur Silaa range of Mis to the west of 
Agra, whore he discovered stone cairns and other early 
remains at Khera, and Satmtis and a curious aboriginal fort and 
i omb at Tontpui’. He next visited Baiana and the neighbour- 
ing hill fort of Vijayamandargarli, where he found an 
inscribed pillar dated in the Samvat year 428. This inscription, 
which is quite perfect, is of special value, as wo have hitherto 
found but very few dated records of so early a poiiod. Here 
also he discovered a curious minar of the time of Muhammad 
Sayid of Hclhi. He then proceeded to the ancient town of 
MfioliAii, whore he discovered another aboriginal tomb and 
some dated inscriptions. Hero also ho found an ancient tem- 
ple of some interest. He next proceeded to BairM, whore he 
was fortuuato enough to discover a rock inscription of 
Asoka It is imperfect ; but after some time I found that it 
was a third copy of the dated inscription of Asoka, of which 
two nearly perfect texts had been found at Efipnfith and 
Sahasar4m. At Deosa Mr. CarUeyle discovered several 
monoliths. He next visited the old Mina fort of Nai or 
Nain, and the neighbouring city of Chfitsu, at which place, 
as well as at Bfighera and Thoda, he discovered some curious 
stone circles of the aboriginal inhabitants. At Thoda he 
made plans and other drawings of two fine temples, and at 
Visalpur he found a dated inscription of Prithvi Baja in the 
temple of Visala Deva. He made drawings of this temple as 
well as of the cave temple of Gokama. 
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Mr, Oarlleyle remained in camp during tlio wliole of the 
hot weather and rains of 1872, when ho was engaged in 
exploring all the ancient sites in the neighbourhood of 
Chitor. One of these, which he disooyerod 12 miles to the 
north-east of Chitor, is of special interest, as it is undoubt- 
edly one of the oldest cities in Northern India. It is now 
called Karkot Nilgar, or simply N%ar. Here he obtained 
some corns with an inscription in Asoka characters, which 
I read as — 

Maj h^mihdya-Sibi-J anapadma 
“ [Coin] of the Majhimikityas of the country of Sibi.” 
Accepting this reading as correct, the city of Ntlgar may be 
looked upon as the old capital of the district of Sibi. 

After yisiting several minor places, Mr. Oarlleyle reached 
another old city called Tambavati Nhgari, or simply Ntigari. 
It lies 30 miles nearly due north fromBhndi, and 12 miles to 
the west of XJni^ra. In the maps it is named simply Nagger. 
At this place Mr Carlleylo obtained upwards of five thousand 
copper coins, ne arly the whole of which bear the name of 
Mdlmdn, which I take to refer to the Malayans of the Hindu 
Purans. As this name occurs in characters of all ages from 
the time of Asoka 250 B. 0. down to about ,'500 or 
600 A. D., I conclude that the city must have flourished 
tlmough the whole of this long period. Mr. OarUeyle also 
visited Bijoli, where he made plans of the temples. After 
examining some other minor places he returned to Agra eai’ly 
in 1873, having spent the greater part of the two cold 
Jasons of 1871-72 and 1872-73, besides the whole of the 
intervening hot season and rains of 1872, in this prolonged 
tour through Ea3putdna. His report, iUustiated by 24 
plates> forms the subject of the present volume. 

A. OHNNINGHAM. 
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REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF THE ARCILEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF INDIA FOR TUB SEASONS 1871-72-73. 


THE AiOUNTAIN llANGES OE JRAJPCTTANA. 

TilE PATHAK., KARKOTA, AND AEAVALLI RANGES. 

Before descnbing tlio aiitiiiuilios of E/AjpAtAna, it •wiU be 
useful to say a few words regarding the mountains of Jay- 
l)ur and Mowar, and more particuiarly of that gi*eat range 
or ckiin of lulls of ■vvliich the Fathar constitutes the south- 
ern conimuation or extension, and m the very midst of the 
southern expansion of which Bijoli is situated in an elevated 
valley. E’er the position and natiu*e of this gi’cat range are 
intimately connected not only with the geographical position 
of, and physical characteristics which sui’rouud, Bijoli, hut 
the position of this hill range and of other ncighbouni^ 
<ihains of hills which belong to the same mountain system 
1.S also intimately connected with tUo nature of the googra- 
})lncal position and physical characteristics of numerous 
other aucient places or localities which I visited in BAj- 
phtAiia. 

The Pathar range may he identified with the P&ripAtrA 
mountains mentioned in the Vishm Furdna. 

The gn'ut hill range, of which the Pathar forms only a 
part, is one of thc! most, continuous and unbroken, and also one 
of th(‘ longest,, of hill ranges or mountain systems in India.* 
in some places — as, for instance, for a long distance to the 
north of EAndi — it forms an unbroken and impenetrable wall, 
without oven a valley by which it can he crossed. In other 
places, as at Bhndi and Indergarh, and near Nay&shahr and 
Bantliamhhawar, tortuous vaUeys or passes run through the 
range. This range extends the whole way from MainAl in 
south, where it overhangs the plains of M&lwa, to the 
junction of the BanAs River with the Chamhal on the north, 
near Khizrpiir and Utgir. But the River BanAs merely runs 


* tlw liWfcomiwutyi ug Plate L 
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throtigh a break in the range to its junction with the Chambal ; 
for this great range commences again and contnmos onwards 
still further northwards towards MalAa'na, Khushhlgarh (or 
Kosalgarh), and Karauli ; and the high hills near llindaun 
and Dholpdr are also simply detached continuations or spurs 
and offshoots of the same lunge. This gi'cat range has there- 
fore a total extent of about 200 nnles from south-w ('st. to 
north-east, and yet would it be believed that, in maps giun*- 
raUy, this great range is never laid down coiTeotly ; and that, 
in some maps it is not even marked or laid down at all, or if 
it is ever marked iu a map, it is generally confounded or 
apparently mixed up with another and totally different 
range, — namely, the Elarkota mnge, which runs exactly 
parallel to it, but at the distance of about 20 miles further 
west ? The great hiU range, which may be called the lian- 
thambhawar, Indergarh, Bundi, and Pathar chain, runs 
about straight from south-west to north-east. I tm veiled 
along nearly the whole extent of it, both southwards and 
nortWards, and I also crossed the range twice over and at 
two different points, so that I know it weU. I may t heiH'foro 
say that I have seen and observed every part of this innge 
throughout its whole extent. In travelling from the ancient 
city of Ndgar, near Uniyfira, southwards, on my roxde towards 
OMtor, I found that the native people of the locality every- 
where called this hiU range Amhalla ,' — that is, the AravalH 
range ; and I found that they applied tlus name in particular 
to that part of the range which hes between Karityanphr 
(south of Bdndi), Btindi, and Indergarh ; or from KarA,yanpflr 
in the south to Indergarh in the north. As this, thewffore, 
is a continuous range like a wall, while wdiat is commonly 
called the AravaBi range, which lies furtlier to thow'cst on 
thp' borders of the des^, is simply an irregular succession of 
detached crests p.d isolated peaks, this range from Narayan- 
phr and Bhndi to Indergarh and Banthambliawar must 
therefore be the true Aravalli range. It is only at its 
southern extremity where it sends out a branch towards the 
south-east and east in the direction of Bijoli, MainM, Batan- 
garh, D^bi, Sintra, and Bhainsrdr, that it is called the 
Pathar, because there it takes the form of a huge, wide, 
TOllmg tahle-land, which is only precipitous on one side. The 
Pathar portion of the range is still pretty high and steep or 

wage Nfirayanpfir, and to the eoijtU of it called (JOt 

Tod aleo epeaka of Snjclh (Bigoli) m the Aravalh I 1, 46.) 
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precipitous on its outer or western and soutliem sides, and it 
is steep and precipitous opposite to Ohitor ; while at MainM 
the sconcry is said to he very wild and grand; but on the 
northern side of this eastern extension of the range, which is 
especially called the Pathar, it slopes down, with a long and 
gradually inclined descent, northwards towards Thal^ra and 
Haroli and Kota, or, in other words, in the direction of the 
flat plain country which lies between Kota and Bflndi, and 
it thus forms an interior elevated sloping plateau. But the 
whole way from Bflndi northwards to Indergarh and Ban- 
thambhawar, the range is very lofty and precipitous, both on 
its western and eastern sides, although the western face is 
probably the higher of the two ; and at Indergarh and E-an- 
thambhaw'’ar the range rises into very lofty and precipitous 
peaks, and one hero meets with genuine mountains. Towards 
the south, in that paii which is called the Pathar, the range is 
entirely composed of a sort of hard gritty transition sandstone; 
but in the lugher crests towards the north, one meets with 
genuine iransition rook , and in the central and highest portion 
of the range, a kind of granitic or gneissite or porphyritio 
rock appears to crop up. 

The real fact of the matter is this, that the groat range 
which runs from Ranthambhawar to Bflndi and Ohitor, and 
the other 2>arallol Karkota range which runs from near the east 
of Tonk in the north to the junction of the Birach and the 
Bands Rivers, towards Jahdzpur and Bhilwdra in the south, 
are connected with each other by lower cross ranges or detach- 
ed hills, — as, for instance, at Balwantgarh to the north, at 
Naraydupdr to the south of Dublana, in the centre, and also by 
detached hills and rocky ridges and elevations further souto, 
in the dheotion of Ohitor. These lower cross or transverse 
conneotiug heights are mostly composed of slate (or sohist- 
liko slate) and quartz * The Karkota range, again, is con- 
nected at its southern end with what is commonly called by 
us the Aravalli range proper, which runs down through Mewar 
to Mount Abu. But, in reality, the three great ranges — ^the 
Bdndi and Indergarh range, the Karkota range, and the 
Mewar hills — ^together form one groat moimtain system which 
generally, as a whole, may be called the Aravalli. Another 
great branch of the iravalli mountain system, however, runs 


^ It 10 ptoljably fiom ibese transverse ridges of blark slate rock, about from 
15 to 20 miles to tbe north of Cbitor, that the famous oolossal black stone elephants were 
construeted which were exhumed at Mhi, and which aie rompused ci blocks of Week 
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northwards from near or to the west of Hamirgarh, Bhihvftm, 
and Sanganer,' until it meets the Ajmer range. It also sends 
off two branches eastwards and north-eastwards, one ol‘ which 
runs to near Deoli, and ends close to the south of it , and the 
other runs past Malpma and Degj and to the rvest ol' Jjava, 
and this latter range then runs thence northwards, until it 
301ns the hills near Amber and Nam Midway betu'een (his 
outer range and the central Karkota range, there is also 
another isolated range which runs from the north o£ Deoli 
to Thoda, with Visalpffr situated at the centre of it. 

There is stiU another and sixth range, which runs from the 
north of the Ban&s Rixer, some distance aivay to the cast of 
Chtoh, past Lalsout, to Mora and Gisgarh, and eventually 
joins on to the great granitic range which i*uns oastivards from 
Bhus^war and Bitflwar by Wau* to Baihna. 

Other distmct ranges of lulls — as, for instance, thosi' at 
Mhch^ri and Bairfbt — are noticed scpaintcly in iny rc]>()rtvS on 
those places. The exceedingly lofty group of hills, or rather 
mountains, which includes TJncha Pahhr and some very lofty- 
peaked mountains to the north-east of it, will also bo noticed 
separately in my account of TJncha Pahfir 

I have thus, from personal observation on the spot, bei'ii 
enabled to give a clear and acoui-ato description of lU'iuTy th(5 
whole of the moimtain systems of BAjphttlina, which <lo not 
seem to be genei*ally kno^vn, and which arc vmy seldom mark- 
ed in common maps, or if marked at all, they arc gmienilly 
very incorrectly laid down, as if at random. 


^ I sbonld here notf* tlut there .ire iv,o places eiilltHUSaiiprnjiei mw m th<* riotih 
iie'ir JtypAi, and one in the south ueai IMiihvan, ou tho Ajincr ami Nmmch roud. 
It IS the latter place, ta the south, to wliicu 1 he 10 xoier 
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2— ACIJKVA, ACnNfiRA, or ACHNEU. 

Achn^ir is a small io'vni situtecl about 16 miles to tlio west 
or Agva, on the jlgra and Bhavatpfir voad, and almost on 
the boundary ■which divides the JBbaratpfir iStato from the 
British possessions It jiossesses a small fort, apparently of 
middle age, built of stone, u'hieh is now considerably dis- 
manilcd, and is inhabited by Thhkhrs, or men of R^^pht 
caste and thch lamilies. 

Aelinch’, according to some accounts, is reputed to have 
been founded by and named after Aclial Baja, one of the 
sons of Auang Pill, the Tomar King of Behli, who com- 
menced his reign ui A D. 1051. In this case, Aclmhr must 
have been founded in the latter part of the eleventh century. 
I, however, am a little inclined to question the derivation of 
the name of Achu6r from that of Achal. 

In Achnhr \\ e hive one example in point of numerous 
places scattered throughout BliphtAna the names of wMch 
terminate with the syllable ner The name of Achn^r is 
<*ompoundcd of two distinct words or syllables, — namely, 
Aeh,, Aelxh, or Acl\lw<, which may cither represent the 
name of some person, or else may be some qualifying term; 
and Yth', a particle which no native I ever mot with, even 
in BAjpfdAina, has been able either to interpret the meamng 
or to ox})lain the origin of. And even learned Europeans 
who are Sanskrit and Hindi scholars do not seem to be 
agreed as to its exact signification. 

This, tbemfore, raises the question as to “ what is the 
origin and signification of this paidicle nhr as attached to 
the names of places ? ” I myself was inclined to consider it 
to be equivalent in meamng to, but not derived from, the 
Hindi teim dr, which si^iufies a shelter, a screen, or a 
protection. But the terminal particle in question is n^r, 
and not ^r, as may he proved from well-known names 
of places, such as “Bhat-nfer,” “Ach-n^,” “Jag-nfer,” 
“Job-nfer,” “Bika-u^r,” “ Ohampa-n^r,” “Sanga-nk,” 
“Bal-n6r,” “Banra-n^r,” &o. It cannot, therefore, be 
in any way derivable from the Hindi word »r; nor is 
there any similar word in Sanskrit that could be applied 
equally to so many places, aU differing the one from the 
other in the nature of their situation and surrounding 
features. Apparently (hut only apparently) the only con- 
clusion, therefore, that one could arrive at would be, that it 
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is some obsolete word derived cither from one of the Iiulo- 
Thiraman dialects, now mostly confined to Sent hmi and 
North-Eastern India, or from the languagti of some ol the 
ahonginal tribes of Central or Westei'n India ; oc else trom 
the now forgotten language of a colony of some ot thos<' 
northern tribes, such as the Indo-Scytluans, Uurushkas, oi 
the fire-worshippmg Indo-Sassanians, who sck'kuI.v ami suc- 
cessively invaded India in olden times. 

There is, however, a word which properly belongs ton hat 
is called the DaMiuii dialect, but which also soim't tines 
occurs m use in. some of the local nuved dialects of the 
Hindui m Central India. This word is niire, which signilitss 
in the shelter of, under the protection or charge of, wiUi, 
beside, or near to. And this word is nearly connected u ith 
the TTindi verb nema, which sigmlics to care for, to i<>(»k 
after, or to take charge of.* Tliere is, how ever, a gi'nuine 
Hini word, nearly allied to the abov'e, w hich nietuis 
beside, near to, or in the possession of. “ Mmi/trj nh'e '" — with 
me, or m my possession— is a common expression among the 
gdmodrs, or villagers, of the upper proviueos of India. All 
these words appear to hear a close analogy to the Banskrit 
nddm, or the Prakrit n^rmiy which signify near at hand, near 
unto, contiguous to, beside. 

Prom all the above, I think it may ho dt'duced that the 
terminal particle ner, which is suffixed to the names of so 
many places throughout B/&jptitSna, is derived from some 
obsolete or now disused word in one of the dialects of the 
Hindi. In accordance with this derivation, therefore, the 
si^nfioation of this suffix or particle must ho that of po.sKes- 
sion or attachment. Thus, Btka-mer would signify the 
t^e in possession of or belonging to Bika, who founded 
Bikanfer, and who was the son of Bao Joda, of the Idarwar 
Mne, who founded Jodhptlx; Jag*n^r would signify the 
place alloted to the 3fags; Ghmi,pa-nir would signify the 
place belonging to Champa; Bhat-n^r would signify the 
possession of the Bhattis; Jobmi-nir, or would 

signify the place belonging to Johm, or the youth ; Smga-n^ 
would signify the place belonging to an assembly, or asso- 
ciation, or community, or to a person ^ed Smga ; and 


^ Thw Hmdi ver^ n$rnll beaift a wotiderftilly close resemblance, in sound and ortbo^ 
and eveu in meanm^, to tbe German verb to uounsb ; aiul to tbe Anglo** 

iaxou root of to uourisb, the preterite ot which is nereie The HJuglisb word 

#^r,,and Its denratave nemteu. also show some hmd of apparent connection with the 
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lastly, Achha-nir or Aclili-nh\ might signify the good pos- 
session, or the pleasant vicinity, or the good neighhomhood. 
Blit if the name of this place ho derived from that of Achal, 
tlie son of Anang Pi\l, it would sigmfy the place belonging to, 
or allotted to, Achal In that case, however, I think it 
would have been called Aolwlnh' , at least I cannot under- 
stand how the terminal syllable al of the name of Achal 
could bo lost; ^or Achal (a word derived from the Sanskrit) 
signilics immoveable, and therefore the initial syllable Acli 
would have no sense alone, unless it bo a corruption or 
contraction of a chit a, or uclicha, good, excellent, or pleasant. 

The other name of this place, Achena, might be derived 
from the Sanskrit achchha, good, pleasant, excellent; and 
evan, thus, so, — whence achh-ecah, -which would signify 
thus so pleasant, or so pleasant a place : -w'hich would agree 
with the mterpretation which I have suggested for the other 
name of Ach-nh' 

Tod, in his Travels in Western India, page 168, men- 
tions Anhnhujr {^Lnalner^) as another name of Anlmlpnr 
{Analptir?) in Gujaitit, and he there says that the terminal 
syllable nyr {nh') “is the Pinkrit for Na^ara, a fortified 
city.” I think this statement is very doubtful. 

There are, however, other names of places in R^jpfit&na, 
such as Ajmer, Komiihner, Jesalmer, and Kiimhlwmhr, &c., 
winch have the ionninal syllable clianged _mto nier, an 
m taking place of the n If this difference might be simply 
owing to some phonetic law, which, in certain local dialects, 
necessitated that the letter n should bo replaced by the 
more readily pronounced m when folio-wing certain conso- 
nants, then the two terminals nhr and tn^r might be con- 
sidered to bear the same signification. It is, for instance, 
perhaps more easy to say Jesalmh' than Jesnhier. Now, 
Jcsalmhr was founded by Rao Jesal, or Jesal Rilwal, a raja 
of the Bhatti tribe, about A. D. 1166, and the:pfore, in 
this case, the original orthography of the name might have 
been Jesal-nh', which, according to my theoiy, would 
signify the possession of Jesal. But Tod, in his Annals 
oj Rajasthdm, Volume II, p. 216, gives us the following 
information concerning the origin of the name of Jesalmer. 
He says — “Jossulmbr is the modem name of a tract of 
country comprehended, according to ancient geogmphy, in 
Metroosfhali, the desert of India. It is termed in the 
traditional nomenclature of this region, from being a rooky 
{mer) oasis in the heart of the sandy desort.” I do not 
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altogetlier pin my faitli to Tod’s etymology » but uu'r('l,\ gue 
it for wliat it IS ■wortb. as the traditional one. 

A]m^r is commonly reputed to have been lontnled by 
Ajay-pM, the traditional great ancestor ot' the t’bahuuuin or 
Chohan tribe; and sonic have iiiter}n*et<Hl the naine j)l ihe 
place as signifymg “ the mount” or “ liill ot -.Vl**'.' 
others have translated it as “the hill oC the goat,” ironi 
in Sanskrit, a goat, and merii, the name ol a in\ tinea! 
mountain (m reality the pole of the earth) But does 

not mean any mountain in general, hut jirojierly only the oue 
mythical mountam m particuLnr, and thewdow'^ the b‘rm 
could not well be appropriated to the lull of Ajmer. But 
mend, in Hindi (pronounced meiir), signitit's a ridge, or 
ledge, or parapet,' and mnmi means a platform or .seallbld. 
Thus, Aja-mend would signify the ridge or ledge of tin* goal, 
and Aja-mdir nnght mean the platlorui or tahle-laiui of 
the goat. Aja-merJi would signify tlu' goat-ium, or goat 
and ram. Lastly, dja~m1ri would signify the civain of the 
she-goat, from a^ja, a shc-goat; and »i/n, ereani, in Sanskrit. 

The name of Ajmhr might also olh(U‘wis(' hav<‘ hemi 
derived from that of the Jfen.v, or Ifah'n, or 3Ie(h, tin* 
ongmal inhabitants of Aimer, the south of Maruar, and tlu' 
north of Mewar, who, I think, must he eonsideri'd as a 
distinct people from the Mogs or Magms of the Ann alHs. 
Bnt, in that case, what the prefix AJ or AJa may m(‘nu it 
is hard to say. A/» in Hindi means a grand fat ln*r. ufjcfi/a 
in Sanskrit signifies either not victorious, without victory, or 
unconquered. These so-called Mf^rs, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the territory called Ajmhr, would s<‘em at on<‘ 
time to have been both a powerful and a warlike p(‘opk‘. 
Blphinstone, in his Misiory of Iitdia, p£^2;o iil% mi'nl-ioiis u 
victory gamed by the natives near Ajmfer over the Muham- 
madan Kutb-u-dtn, about A. H. 1195, in which the MffrH took 
a very prominent part indeed His remarks are as follows : — 

“ Gwalior held out for a long time ; and wlion it was taken, Kutb-n- 
din (who was still governor in India) was obliged to oiaich again to 
Ajmei. The t^ja set up by the Mussulmans had been a second time 
disturbed by his rivals and protected by Kutb-n-din, and ho was now 
exposed to a formidable attack from the rSjas of (hiai-ifit and Nagor, 
supi^rted by the M^Irs, a numerous hill tnbe near Ajroih Kutb-u-dtn 
Was overpowered on this occasion, and had difficulty m mil Icing his way, 
covered with wounds, to Aimhr, where he remained shut up within the 
walls ” 

tb« UHelio laugvage, jmifv Jnenng a rUlge of lund s und m«i»» himm » bnfk, or tt>a, 
orndge. ' ^ 
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1, liovvtncr, am niclinod to think that tlio Ilindi word 
}/ 7 p)uI, or 7iieiir, sig-nifymg a ndge, is the actual oiigmal ety- 
mon of lh<' terminal suflixcd to the names of certain 
places, as distinct Iroin those ternnnatnig with «<?;*. General 
(hniningham, in his report on Ainher, remarks that names ter- 
minating with ne)‘ and are applied to places, many, or at 
least, some, of ivhich arc not situated on lulls, or winch have 
no hills near them But I think that in this ease ho should 
have eontined this dclinition to names tevnmiatmg with »cr 
alone, and not to those tiovamnating nith mitr. It is certainly 
tnic that many places the names of which terminate with wee 
aix? very vavioiisly situated, and often have no hills near them. 
But I think that the ease is entirely dillcrcnt with places the 
names of which terminate woth for I hehevo thatalmoKst 
all the places, the names of which have this jiarticular ter- 
mination, are situated either on or near hills Tod s])eaks of 
,Tesalm6r as being commonly called simply Il^r , — that is, the 
men, or rocky ridge, wdue.h, as he says, forms a sort of “rooky 
oasis in the hi'art of the dcseid ” 

Now, this term wa', as signifying a lidge, is peculiarly 
appb'eahle to many placCvS in R,si 3 putruia, more especially in the 
desert, where isolated rocky ridges, meriting the name of hills, 
rise abruptly and conspicuously out of the plain. To tlieso 
the t(‘rm of ridge or crest Ls pecuharly applicable; and 
such elevated rocky ridges or heights have evidently been 
taken advantage of for the location of settlements or small 
fortified tow'us.' 

In the <‘ase of Ajmfer, Gcnoiiil Ounningliara objects that 
the city is situated on the plain, and that “Ajmer is also called 
AJidnrg for dung moans ‘fort,’ and not a hill, although it 
must he admitted that it is usually applied to a ‘ hill fort ’ 
Bill, the fori of Ajaymer, or Ajiuen, is called Tardgarh and 
Bdati-h-kol, and the name of Ajmer is restnoted to the 
town.” N ow, although G eneral Cunningham may he coiTeot 
in saying that the name of Ajmer is now restricted to the 
town, there can ho very little doubt that the original settle- 
ment, as has been almost invariably the rule in such oases, 
must have heou madeand situated ou the hill for the sake of 
proh’ction and defence ; and, moreover, both T&r%arh and 
Bitali-ki-kot are, eomiiaratively speaking, modem or recent 


1 1 coKjsuIot this Hmdi torn m?r to mraany cag^s, almost oqmvalent to tlio Scottish 
wotd law, aSgnifiea m isolated ndge Or conical MU In tho Oafelic or Celtic* 

mminm and WtU signify an<Jge, and closely rcsemUlo tbe Ilmdi wnd aud mkr* 
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names for the fort alone, and are, at any into, not names o1 
the MU while the MU itself was prohahly originally called 
simply Jf^, or the ridge to which it afterwards had th(' dis- 
tinctive term Aja or Ajay prefixed 

I do not think it is at aU neccssaiy, in all cases, that a 
town which has the terminal suffixed to its name shonhl 
he situated absolutely on the top of a hill , hut 1 think it is 
quite sufficient tliat it should ho situated lU'av or close to a 
conspicuous ridge or hiU. Towns are seldom situated on hills, 
unless m the case of some hiU nhich has a large tahh'-land at 
top, as at Chitor, and Vijaymandar Garh near JSauma, hut 
then, in that case, a MU of this Mnd is not a ninr, or ridge, 
but Bopahar, ox parhai^ or dungar. But if the jireseut. town 
of a place, the name of wMch toi'minates with wh\ he not 
situated on but only near a MU, the fort lielonging t.o or ])ro- 
tecting the town is, and the original and first ancunit stdtlc- 
ment most decidedly was, situated on the lull. 

The fact is that the Hindi term mdr no doubt originally 
bore a larger and wider or more general signification than it 
does at present, and was variously applied or h.id various sig- 
nifications according to the nature of the locality m w hieli 
it was applied, or the object to wMch it was applied, 'rims, 
it no doubt ongmaUy signified any ridge-like or cn'st-liko 
emmence, but m the flat region near the Jamna, where there 
are no MUs but a great deal of cultuation, and conac(|ucntIy 
numbers of fields with mud hanks round them, and ridgi's in 
them for conducting the water from tlie wells, the words tnh, 
mend, came to he entirely appUed to the mud banks and 
ndges in the fields, wMoh were the only kind of 'wdy that the 
inhabitants of the flat country wore acqtuiiutcd wdt.h. But in 
the desert parts of Rfijpfitfina, on the coutraiy, where tliore 
was httle cultivation, but many rooky ridges nsing out of 
the desert plain, the inhabitants of that part of the country 
would very naturaUy apply the general term of mh' to any 
conspicuous or remarkable rocky ridge, and when that ridge 
came to he occupied as a place of safety, it would then be 
named after the cMef of the occupants, or the loader of the 
party who formed the settlement, or after some peculiarity 
or association connected with the hill; and thus we might 
have Aja-mi^, the ridge of the goat ; AJay-m^r, the ridge 
of A|ay Pfil; Jesal-mer, the ridge of Jesal; 
the ndge of Komal, or the phmid; and Kimbho-mh’, the 
ndge of Htimbho. . 

I also think it is very probable that the name of the 
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Me(hi or Mers, or IDnrf), the ancient inhabitants of Apn^i^ 
the south of Manvar, and tlio north of JVIeAvar, may origin- 
ally lia.ve denoted “ridge-men,” or dwellers on these 
rooky iddges in the desert !For I myself believe them to be a 
distinct people from the Meys, or Mays, or Mays, or, more 
properly classically speaking, Mayms of the Araralhs ‘ 

Again, General Oimningliam remarks that “ Kumhhomer 
in Hhipdtilna is a hill fortress, but Kumhhomer, or Kmibher, 
near Bharatpdr, is simply a mud fort built on the open 
plain.” I do not know what authority he had for sup- 
posing that Kmnhhomer was also the former or original 
name of Kumbher, near Bharatpiir ; but even supposing this 
to be the case, I believe that, in this paiticular instance, 
the terminal syllable cr is derived from the Hindi ar, which 
signifies a screen, or protection, or shelter ; and that, therefore, 
Kvmbher may originally have signified either the protected 
place or shelter of a person called Kmnhho, or else a screen 
or enclosure for water-pots, — ^that is, for sacred water vessels. 
See, however, the following notice of the Kumbher, near 
Bliaratpdr, from Captain Walter’s Gazetteer He says — 
“Half way the road goes through the ancient town of 
Koombhor, once a strong place of the old Tliakoors, and still 
containing a fortified palace on a sbylit eminence” (The 
itahes are mine ) Thus, it appeal’s tliat Kumbher is, after all, 
situated on a “slight eminence,” which would be quite 
sufiicient to merit the name of a mcr in a generally flat 
country, — that is, supposing that the original name of the 
place was KwMiomer, as General Cunningham says ; but 
Captain Walter mentions it only as Koomhher 

On the other hand, General Cunningham’s derivation of 
Ambarihhanh'a, the ancient name of Amber, from Ambarika, 
a son of Mfi.ndhS,ta, most fully and remarkably bears out my 


* General Cunnmgbam, howwr, I bpliev<», consubis tbf* ^fhs, and the oi 
or Ma<fraSf to be one imd the people, that the natiio of or 

Mat ft incorrect toim mvonted by ourselves Agiinst thi'? opinion I have the 

following escci tamed on the spot, to bung fmwmd ^ 

The Main m the neighbourhood of the Bands Rivrr are called by the country 
people who live m nmtnediatc pioximlty to them, and they appear to call themselves 
either Med (^^)j while theifbgrasof the Aravellis are called or or 

Mu^f by the people of that region, who pronounce the neme exactly like the English word 
But, strange to say, the very same term is aho applied, in that pait of the country, 
to the Kan^ar naU» who go about like gyp8l**s and live in little temporary huts made of 
iirkh and are great thieves; and it theiefoie becomes a question whether these wandei mg 
gypsy nre the same people as the settled of the Aravalhs» 

Moreover, there is a difterence in physical appearance between the near the 

Bands Hlveii and the of the hill aungles, for the Mrs somewhat lesemble the Minas 

in gene^ appearance, the Ma^» mme resemble the BhUs, 
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derivation of the other teinmnal nh (as distinei from nth') 
from the Hindi were, signifying ‘‘m the possession of ” , and 
consequently there can he no doubt that Ai»h«i'ikJntin-)'« 
originally signified “the place in possession of Amhankha 
The resist, therefore, of my investigations on this siilijivt 
IS that the names of all places terminating ivith tin' s^vllabh' 
ner mvariably sigmfy a place allotted to, or b(‘lougnig to, 
or in the possession of, some one, — gentniilly the wnon of 
some ruhng family, who, as a minor, originally received his 
allotted portion or share of the iiilu'ril.a.nc(' in land siqiavati* 
trom the main and principal possession, which Ixdongcd to 
the eldest son and heu, who hocaine the paiamoiint i“i]a ; 
while, on the other hand, the names of all ])laces ti'i’ininating 
•with mer signify a place situated on or a ridge or 

elevation. 


Cailleyle has omitted the two most .stiikuij»<'\.xn»})l<>s which 
I adduced as evideaoe that fter did notmeau a hillfiiit, — iiamcly, thi* uriut 
forties of -which was besieged hy Timur, and the town of 

neaa Jaypur Both of these places are situated in an open plain, ' 'I’htj 
Magias of the Aiavalli lange T take to be the Meg.dlc of riuij.— A. (! ] 
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3- KHfillA 

IviiKKA IS a village on ilio lace ot a hill about i'our miles 
to the west of Fatehpur Sikri. It is sitiiated m an elevated 
■jwsiiiou, on the south-western side of one ot the last of what 
may he calh'd the Fatehpur range of hdls, -which run west- 
■wards for about 5 miles from the latter place 

There is little to say about the village itself, except that 
it has the appearance of being of some extent, and covers 
a cousidevabie portion of the face ot a shoulder of the hill 
looking towards the south-west. But the callage is really 
not so extensive as it looks, for it includes a considerable 
numbi'i* of ruined houses, -which latter are of course tenant- 
loss, There arc also other fragments of ruined walls here 
and there, mostly on the outsloils of the village, and espe- 
cially towards the east. Some of the latter ruins look old, 
and seveinl largo hewn stones, and some stone beams or 
posts, are lying about the eastern side of the village, on the 
slope of the lull ; and as the veiy name of the place, KhUra, 
is a term which is mostly applied to ancient sites (though 
not invariably so), I think it very possible that the place 
may once have boon the site of an ancient town of larger size. 

In this ueighbourhood, to the -w'cst and south of Khera, 
one begins to meet with a few Minas — a race of men whom 
one afterwards finds more plentifully distributed iliTOughout 
KtljpfitAna, cspeitially in the region which lies het-vveen the 
Bc\ngaaga and the Banas Eivtws, and thence westwards to 
daypur. But, in fact, Minas may be foimd, more or loss, all 
the way from HiiidCn to Jaypur, and from Baihna to Gliitor; 
though in the extensive territory of the Jaypur State they 
are pevliaps moio numerous than elsewhere 

Tliat -which has brought foidli this notice of Khcra, how- 
(‘V(‘r, was the discoviuy of some sepulchral catrm on the 
ridge of a hill at a little distance to the north-oast from the 
latter place. 

According to a custom which I pursued, whemwor practi- 
cable, throughout the greater part of my ixiur, of ascending 
any likel-v-looking hills in the vicinity of places where I 
rested or halted, I ascended the bare, brown-looking, stony 
ridge of hills to the north-east of Khcra Just after sunrise. 
On re^hing the summit of the lidge, and after walking for 
some liistanoe along it, I began to meet with a few heaps of 
stones here and there, which, fi'om their inconsiderable 
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dimensions and irregular depressed shaj)c, and (if one may 
so term it) dilapidated condition, I did not at. first take iniieK 
notice of ; but presently, a little fmilior oil*, I found a fen 
genuine cairns of more regular shape and larger diuK'iisions ; 
and it at once occurred to me that they might he ancient, and 
would at least be worth, examining.^ 

Two or three of the cairns were as much as 10 feet in 
transverse diameter, wlule some of the others did not nu'a- 
sm’e more than 3 or 4 feet across; and, again, lioro and 
there, a oaum of some height oeciirrecl, wlule other hea])S 
scattered about were low and depressed. I counted about 
seven noteworthy caims scattered along the hill range, 
besides the remains or traces of others. But these cairns are 
evidently fast disappearing, for the herdsmen and boys, who 
wander over the sides of the lulls tending cattle and goats, 
appear to rob tlie old cauns of their stones, in order to con- 
struct low square platfoians, or seals, or chabutnts, to sit on, 
or lie on, while lazOy watching their cattle and goats. In this 
manner, numbers of old caims in BA;ipht^lna are robbed of 
tbek stones and pulled to pieces, and eventually totally 
effaced, and one is almost sure to find a herdsman’s flat 
platform of stones where there are cairns, if there happens 
to be any village at all near at hand. 

The larger of those caims consisted of two kinds, — ^namely, 
round-topped or tumulus-shaped caums, conqiosed entirely of 
small bouldei-s and rubble stones, or fragments of the rock of 
the hill; and two or tlixee flat-topped cairns, which wi'rc of 
an irregular roughly four-sided shape, with generally sloping 
sides, and surmounted at top either by slabs of stone or by 
the remains or fragment of slalis On one of the latter there 
was a single irrogular-shaped slab of stone covering only 
about one-third of the top, and not quite reaching to the 
edges, while on another there were two rough sJalis of 
stone meeting in the middle, and of which I have given a 
restored drawing as I supposed the cairn originally to have 
been when it was perfect.* On a thml irregulariy-shaped 
flat-topped cairn there were the fmgiucniary and much 
weather-worn remains of three slabs of stone, which had 
onginally covered the top. 

Below, or underneath, the centre of the base of two of 
the round-topped caims which I examined, I found a shallow, 
oblong, or trough-shaped cavity, which may either have boon 


^ See PJftto II lot dwtehee of gone of tbege ciurtig. 


* See rate II,] 
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roughly excavated in the solid rock of the hill, or it may 
have been a small natural depressed cavity taken advant- 
age ot‘ by the builders of the cairn. On clearing out the 
stones, I found that the cavity contained a layer of pale- 
coloured earth, or in some cases a fine yellowish sand, foreign 
to the locality, and which must have been brought from 
somewhere else and jdaced in the ca\uty on jmrposo Be- 
neath this layer of peculiar earth I found what appeared to 
me to he the grey dust of the ashes of caloiuod bones mixed 
with earth, and a few small fragments of charred wood 

One of the flat-tojipod cairns contained a small square 
hoUoiv or chamber at its bottom but, in this case, just above 
or on the level of the ground or natural rock, and in the 
body of the cairn. The upjicr part of this hollow was partly 
fiEed up by small stones, and at the bottom of it I could find 
nothing except a little grey dust mixed with grit, the former 
of which substances may possibly have been bone ash, and a 
very few small atoms of charcoal or charred wood 

There is another range of bare brown hills, of somewhat 
greater elevation, which lies at the distance of a few miles to 
the north of the Kh^ra and Batehpur Sikri range On two 
of these more distant liiEs I could see that there were ruins 
which, from the appareni. size of the stones as seen at that 
distance, 1 should be inchned to call cyclopoan ; and I thought 
1 could also distinguish cairns on some of the hiUs. These 
hills ought also to be examined. 

1 wa.s then without my camp, and had to pursue my way 
on to Bfip-b&s during the day, after a night’s previous put- 
ney, so that I had not time then to visit these more distant 
hills. 
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4— EtJP-BAS, oil Etjrp-VAS 

R^Tp-bas is situated as it were in the hollow eeiitve of a 
broken undulating plain, mtli ranges oL‘ lulls appeariiu; 
along its horizon towards the south and south-wesl, and lu'ur 
the right orsouthbankof the Banganga lli\ or, at the dist.niee 
of about 32 miles to the soutb-u'cst half west-soudi-w I'.st 
from Agra, and about 10 miles to the south-west from 
Eatebpur Sikri It now belongs to the Bhai-atphr State. 

The present town of Edp-bds is not ancient, but probably 
of middle age. The only apparently ancient feature about it. 
is a yery large conical or dome-shaped mound, situat(‘d on 1,h(‘ 
southern side of the town, near the east side of a large tank, 
which has been hewn out of the sandstone rock \v Iiieh t here 
underhes the soil at no gi’cat depth This mound may ])os- 
sibly be of ancient ongm, and I would be incdmed to att ribute 
it to the work of the aborigines, if it were not that it is 
^ost sufficiently near the tank to make it just jiossibh' that 
it may have been composed of the earth forming a sliallow 
stratum of soil aboye the rock, which must hayo boon thrown 
out before exoayatmg the rock for the formation of the tank. 
The people of the place seemed to consider it simply as a 
jh&r-ha-Ula, asif it were composed of or accumulated 
dust, or refuse earth, or sweepings, or huge dust-heap, in 
fact; but as nearly the same kind of term is apjihod by the 
%norant common people to sepulchml mounds of very ancient 
origin in other parts of the country, the likelihood' still re- 
mains tbattho Edp-bis mound may jiossibly be of (‘(pially 
ancient origin. 

To the east of the town there arc the remains of a mud 
fori wMchis said to have been eonsiructed by the Mahrjit.tas. 
There are numerous sandstone quairies a short distance to 
the east and south from the town. The renl auiujuities of 
Rhp.bi.s, however, are to bo found in two soinewliat cJtwatcd 
localities, at a short distance from the present town. The 
most remarkable of these arc situated at an ancient deserted 
site, on a rooky knoll or eminence winch rises with a long 
gradual ascent, terminating m a steep scarp, about a mile and 
a q^uarter, or a mile and a third, to the south-west from ihe 
present town of Edp-b^s. 


^ 'Tfao acfcmil distance is feet* 
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On tlio sloping even ground in front of and just before 
I'caeliiug this little hill, and to the north-west side of it, there 
are numerous small standing stones, or stones standing erect in 
the ground, on two different spots, some of which appcai’ed to 
mo as if they had once foimed portions of stone circles , and 
there were also certain sohtary erect slabs of stone, of which 
the width across horizontally was generally equal to and 
sometimes a httlc greater than then Tortical height above 
ground, and nhich latter stones I thought might possibly 
originally have formed the side stones of cromlechs. The 
dimensions of the largest of the latter were — 

Ilcight, 2 foot 7 inches above the ground ; so that the 
total height of the stone must have been over 
3 feet. 

Breadth or width, 2 foot 7 inches. 

Thickness, 8 inches. 

The summit or crest of the hiU above referred to, 
which has here a somewhat steep scarp, is thickly covered 
with the ruins of closely-packed houses, which appear to 
have been mostly constructed of loose stones without mortar. 
This is called the TurCmv Gdm^ and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt tliat this was the site of the ancient town of 
KffjMs. And as I noticed coitain traces which led me to 
believe that the ruins of the old town must once have ex- 
tended over a ^‘oator area than they do at present, I think 
it is more than likely that a portion of the present town of 
Effp-b^ls may have boon built out of the loose stones of these 
ruins, which were more ready to hand than the rock in the 
quarries. The ruins of the queer old small stone houses of 
the JPwdm Gdm are all jammed and crowded up close 
together, and the ruined houses which still remain occupy 
an area of about 400 feet square, in which space the ruins of 
perhaps about sixty stone houses are crowded together. But 
before the present town of Rffp-b&s was built, there can be 
no doubt that the 'PurdM Qdm, or “ old town,” must have 
covered an area of about from 1,000 to 1,200 *feet from 
north to south, by about 600 or 600 feet from east to west. 
Narrow alloys, instead of streets, run through tiie ruins, 
between the rows of houses ; and in those alleys, at various 
places, there are stone posts standing one on either side, 
which evidently once formed small gates or wickets, for 
iuvariably the stone post on one side had a square inortioe 
hole or socket out in the top of it, while the post on the 
other side had a deep hoUowed-out notch out into the side- 
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of it near tlie top, wMcli in sliapc somcwliat rcscml)l('d Uio 
hollow between the thiimb and the Ibi’C-fmg'cr of the huinaji 
Tin,Tifl when the tlixunb is turned im'isu'ds, and the rore-tln<j;<n* 
arched or bent down orer it, or like the squared block h't- 
terform of the Boman capital letter C, or 0.‘ J^tnuuii 
Gdm, or old town, is said to haTo been deserted for the last 
thousand years. 

At the back or on the southern slope of the eminence on 
which the old town is situated, a short distan(5e to the rear of 
the ruins there arc a number of slabs of stone, some stand- 
ing fixed in the earth and some lying on the ground, with short 
Nlbgari inscriptions and rude human figures soidptuved on 
them, — the figures being more like the work of American 
Indians than Hindus. .And here also I found a largo imago 
of Hannmhn lying. 

But tbe most ancient and interesting antiquities conned ed 
with this old deserted site axe two huge monolith columns, 
or stone IdU, one in a rough, unfinished state, and the 
other in a smoothly rounded, or even polished and imdty 
well finished condition, which lie, close together, pi*ostmte 
on the ground, just below the wcst-nortli-wostorn scarj) of 
the hill.* Between these prostrate monoliths and the ruins 
of the “old town” thoi'e is an old tronch-shaped quarry, 
exoarated in the scarp of the hill. The finished monolith is 
called £Um Sen’s Ldt. The length I found by measure- 
ment to be 38 feet 6 inches, and the diameter at the thickest 
end 3 feet 4 inches. » There are numerous short deiaclwxl Nftgari 
inscriptions engraved on various parts of this Idi, which 
had evidently hcon cut upon the shaft as it lay on the 
ground ; but there is no regular, connectod inse.riiition, such 
as one would expect to find on a column of tins kind, intend- 
ed, no doubt, to be erected for memorial purposes. The 
column, also, is without any capital, TVom those ciroum* 
stances I came to the conclusion that the pillar had never 
been set up. It was no doubt, however, originally intended 
that this Idt should have been erected on the summit of 

1 The stone posts wxth the notch in the side were about 4 feet m height, while those 
with the moitice hole m the top were only ahont 3 feet m height, which is a significant 
eii^stance. I therefoie suppose that a honsontaj bar, with a pivot aownwarcts at mtht 
^gles to it, was placed on to the top of the smallor post with the mortice hole, and wUt 
swung round until its end became locked somehow in the notch in the opposite 

* Thew^onehths lie about ^*00 feat distant^ wesi*north*we 0 t, fVom the ruins of the 
old town# 

the IWefccrt end, or Iwtt, was 10 fe«t 2 Inches,— at tUe stnalter 
apd 8 feet 2 inobe% and the dnoaetei of Iho smalkr end 2 leet d luchut. 
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tlie rocky ommoiico on ttMcIi the rains oi* the JPurdni Gdm 
now stand.’ 

The other monolith is in a iniigh-hewn state, simply 
squared off into six nneqaal sides ; hut it exceeds the finished 
pillar oC Bhmi Sen in size. Its length I found to ho 41 feet 3 
inches, and the diameter at tlio thickest end varied un- 
equally from 4 feet 3 inches to 5 feet 7 inches This monolith 
was eifidcntly deserted m the course of preparation. 

The second ])laco of interest, as to antiquities, is a rocky 
hill, of somewhat steeper or loss gradual ascent, and more 
lofty and conspicuous than the enunonce on which the old 
town IS situated. This hill rises about 2^ miles to the east- 
north-east from Bfip-hits. Its summit is suimounted hy a 
great flat-topped cann. A very short distance to the west 
side of the eamn there is a finished cylindiical stone monolith, 
or Idf, lying prostmto on the rocky surface of the hill. 
Tliis shaft narrows off towards the top, and is crowned hy 
a double globular or double knob-shaped capital, formed of 
a pointed globular knob, surmountmg a globular swelling, 
with a bead band round the nock between them, and which 
capital evidently was intended to have terminated in a 
pointed apex which is now partly broken off blunt. Below 
the capital there is a bead band round the neck, which 
then curves coneavoly outwards to the tlnckness of the 
body of the shaft. The capital is of a somewhat less 
diameter than the body or shaft of the Idt below the neck. 
This monolith I found to bo 22 feet 6 inches in length, 
including the capital, which is 2 feet in length. The 
diameter, at the base, is 1 foot 10^ inches. Close to the 
prostrate pillar there is a circular socket, cut into the solid 
rock of the lull, into which it was evidently intended that 
the ld6 should bo fixed erect. The diameter of the socket 
I found to be 1 foot 11 inches, so that it would exactly have 
fitted the shaft when set up, and its depth 1 foot 3 inches.* 
Tliis monolith is locally known by the name of the Xo 
Zdt.^ 


^ Th^ie IS, Taowem, a cnculav flockctcufc in tho solid rock m the absllow the 

cilrcumfcrenco of winch I found to be about 3 feeiv di‘nn(*tei X foot, and the deptjb 3 mohes. 
Bat this is tax too small to have been intended either of the great stone coluinns> and 
therefore can have no reference to them. 

^ At the distance of 4 feet 6 inches to the east of the socket there is the figure of 
the fonh or surrounding portion of a Unsfcm, caived on the horizontal surface of tlie rock, 
vdth a hole m the centre for the erect stone. Xhamoter, one way, X foot 8 inches ^ the 
other 2 feet 2) inches, 

•The Ito ZH is about 13,200 feet, or about two tnilos and a half distant, north- 
north-eaat half north-east, from the old town 
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All those three monoliths have been h(^\rn and shapon ont 
of the red sandstone which is found in plenty in tiic noii!;h- 
bourhood of Ehp-bSs. 

In a flat green hollow or ralley aboTit a quavlcr of a 
mile to the west-south-west from the ho Ijdf> tlun'o is a 
colossal image lying on the ground, mitms ihi' and 
which, without the feet, measured 11 feet 0}nch(‘s in baigth, 
by 4 feet 4 inches in breadtli across the slu)uld{jrs; but tlu' 
pedestal of the image, with portion of the feet, is still stand- 
ing erect in the ground, a short distance oil' from tlu' ]>vos- 
trate image. The head of the imago is surnioiiiitod by a 
fire-sided crown, terminating in five angular points. At the 
back of the he^ there is a large chcular stone disc, or 
chakra (intended to represent a nmbm or “glory”), on 
which there are the remains of an insciiption on oil bin* 
side of the head, but the greater portion of which insenap- 
tion has been destroyed by the country people shar{Hming 
their iron tools on it I The ears of the imago are long, pen- 
dulous, pointed below, and slit, and they have earrings 
dependmg from them of extraordinary size and form, the 
earrings being in shape something like a cornucopia athudicd 
to a lateral spiral, or Tory much like a combination between 
a cornucopia and a Scottish “snuff-mull.” Tbero is a 
necklace, with a lozenge-shaped or diamond-shaped ohj<x;t 
pendant from it; and there is another hand or necldjujo 
which passes down over the breast in a loop, jis far as the 
waist. There is the figure of a lotus flower on each breast. 
In the right hand there is a sankh, or conch shc^ll ; and in 
the left hand there is a circular, disc-sliapod object, formed 
like a lotus flower, with a long tassel hanging down out of 
the centre of it, and which exactly resembles tbo onwment 
in front of the head-dress of some of the Buddhist statues 
brought from Mathura. Thoi'e is a hand or sash loosely tied 
round the p^t, with the ends hanging down in front ; and 
another series of hands pass from the loins down over the 
legs above the knees. This figure lias only two arms. I 
consider, therefore, that it must be a representation either of 
the Hindu divinity Buddha, or of Surya. This soulpturo 
is executed m*a darkish dingy-coloured rod sandstone. 

^ In a modem temple, called “the temple of Doo-ji,” on a 
riising ground about a quarter of a mile to the south from the 
image above desorihod, and about 2 miles fvom Edp-Ms, 
there are four colossal images or statues which arc of much 
greater age than the temple, and of which one is orcot, and 
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tlivcc are rccTimbent. The erect imago is of Nlbr^lyan, with 
Laksliim kneeling at Ms Coot, and is about 9 feet in height ; 
but the three recumbent sculptures are the most hugely 
colossal things that I OTor saw. These sculptures arc locally 
reputed to be representations, respectiyely, of Baldoo, of 
Tliiikur-rslni (the wile of Baldco and daughter of Eewata), 
and a huge group, sculptured out of one single enormous 
stone, said to represent YudhishtMra, with Nhi‘%an standing 
on his shoulders, and surrounded by figures of the Bive 
Pandus The imago of Baldeo is evidently the most ancient ; 
wlule that of Thilkur-rltni is apparently the most modem, 
comparatively speaking, of the tlirce separate sculptures. 

The statue of Baldco is 27 feet 5 inches in length, 
including a canopy of hooded serpents over Ms head ; that 
of the Thftikur-rslni is about 20 feet in length; and the 
group of YudhishtMra, with the Pivo Pandus, is 20 feet 6 
inches in length. Baldeo is 6 feet 8 inches across the 
shoulders, ThMcur-r^bni 6 feet 8 inches across the shoulders, 
and Yudliishthua is 5 feet 5 inches across the shoulders. 
There are inscriptions on all of these images, but the oldest 
inscription, on the pedestal of Baldeo, is so much defaced as 
almost to be illegible. The recumbent statue wMoh is now 
called that of Baldco I believe to have been originally a Jain 
image of P^rswa-nUtha. All the inscriptions on those images 
appear to be of much more modem date than the images 
themselves. The separate erect imago of N^tdlyan, with 
Lakshmi kneeling at Ms feet, was found at a distant feink 
called the E&m Taleya ; but the three colossal recumbent 
images are said to have been found where they are now lying, 
in conscquonco of wMoh the modern temple of Dco-ji was 
bruit over them, in honour of Baldco. All these scfolptures 
are executed in wbitish-colourcd sandstone. 

At a short distance outside the town of Edp-bas towards 
the east, 1 also found the mutilatod imago of a mr&ha, or 
boar, lying half buried in the ground ; and a lai'go broken 
sculpture, apparently of an elc])liant, about 6 foot in length, 
was found on an eminence near the Rfbm Taleya, at the 
distance of about COO feet cast-south-oast from tho temple of 
Baldeo. 

As a matter of architectural interest, it is worthy of record 
that on a Mgh ground near the temple of Baldeo, in which 
the colossal images above described are lyin^, there is a 
round Hindu tower, of which the doorway is raised at a oon- 
sidorablo height from the ground. As far as I can remember. 
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this tower appeared to have at least t^\o, it’ not lhi\)e, stores s, 
including the basement one into which the doorways outers. 
I do not behoTO tins tower to be rcry old — pc'rluips not i>hler 
than the time of the early predatory wim fit' th(' Mahrattas. 
But it is a good specimen of tins kind of Hindu lowa-r, w dh 
its characteristic elevated entmnee doorway. From tlu' htth' 
I could learn concerniug the origin of this towau*, it would 
appear to have been built m former times to protect, the 
inmates against sm’pnse by roinng ])r<'dalory bands, 'rids 
tower, or i*athor some stone bnilding-s built round about, it. and 


attached to it, is now inhabited by tlic Ihijan of ilu‘ temple 
of l)eo-3i and his assistants and their families. 

Before concluding this notice of lltlp-hAs, I have somt' nv 
marks to make on the subject of the quality of the sandstone, 
which is the rock that composes all the ridges and heights, 
and indeed all the gently elevated ground, in the niiime- 
diato neighbourhood suiToundiiig llup-bhs. This llu[)-hfiH 
sandstone consists, for the most part, of alternate laym-s or 
strata of red and pale ycEowisli-wliite or sandy-colouml 
stono.^ It is far superior in quality, grain, eonii)a<!tness, ami 
durability, to the common variegated Patehpur fciikri .stone : 
more especially is it superior to the wretched .shnly red 
sandstpe of which thp paiaco of .lalihngir in tlu‘ fort of 
Agra is built; and it is equally siijasrior to the variegated 
red sandstone out of which tlie ancient Buddhist imugi's and 
pillars, and other i-emains, found at Mathura, wer<' seulj)- 
turod. The layers or strata of the Bi\p-bAH samlstone are in 
general found m a hori/iontal position, and gr<*at unbroken 
masses of it may be obtained of enormous length and thick- 
ness. It is the finest sandstone for building piir])0.ses that 1 

pillars of tbc front of 
BiddeU’s house, commonly known as the Museum, at 
Agra, are said to have been procured from the Bfip-blte quar- 
These fine monolith pillars arc of the pale wMtish- 
coloured kind of Efip-hAs sandstone. There were tw'o enor- 
mous blocks, one of red and the other of jialo whitish sand- 
stone, exHhited at the Agra Exhibition of 1860-07, wliich X 
beheve to have been brought from the Edp-bAs quarries. 

1 it. blocks measured 21 feet 0 inches in 

tengta^lO^ inches tMckness, and aboat 3 feet 3 inolics in 
breath. These blocks, however, must have been cut down 
present thickness, for some of thethiokost of the 
Efip-hfe layers were as much as 3 feet in thickness. Some 
opnoeptaon may be formed of the length, breadth, and tbinV- 
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KGss of soM blocks wliicb may bo cut out of tbo EAp-bIs 
quavrics by tbo colossal dunensious of tbe great prostrate 
iiuagcs iu tbo temple of Deo-p wbiob were sculptured out 
of tbe white Mud of tbe Rdp-b&s sandstone, and the dimen- 
sions of wMcb bavo already been given in this report. 
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5— JAGNBR. 


jAQ-irfiE is tke name of a large well-ljiiilt town, at tiu' tool, 
and around tlie northern, north«wostoru, and western siopt* 
of a precipitous, isolated, flat-top 2 >cd, rock? hill, on Iho top 
of which there is an old fort, and is situatc'd towards t ho 
western extremity of an extreme angle of the British terri- 
tory which runs between the Bharatjidr and Dholpdr Statt's, 
and about 36 miles to the south-ivest of Agm, It miles to 
the south-south-east from Rdp-bfis, and about 18 miles to tlie 
south of Ratehpur Sikri. 

The hiU fort of Jaguar bears, in a small way, a sort of 
general but diminutive resemblance, in appearam*o and posi- 
tion, to the much greater hill fort of Chitor. Vii'wed at. a 
short distance ofif from either end of the lull, the iirojoetion 
outline of the top of the lull of Jagnbr, with t.he fort, luis 
exactly the appearance of a huge tug steam-boat, stem on, 
with a thick low funnel and paddlo-boxes. 

Like that of Chitor, the horizontal outline of the ]>Iano 
surface of the top of the hill of Jagu&r is oUiplioal, widest in 
the middle, and boooming narrow at oaeh end. 

I’rom the west end, the hill can ho asocnch'd hy a sort of 
lower shoulder, on which there is a Baori well; but every- 
where else the_ lull is inaccessible, excojit by a long, sto<'p, 
and tedious scries of stone stops wMcli run u^)! rom tlio town 
of Jagn^r. 

Jagnbr is locally reputed to have received ite name from 
Jagan Sinh, the maternal uncle of Alha, the Banajihar, the 
hereof Mahoba, who fought against Ih-ithvi Jlaja in A. 1). 
1183. But a more anciout city and fort are said to havo 
existed on the same site, which aro r<i|)utod to havo been 
founded by a raja of the Tadu line. The pivscnt name of 
Ja^er may be derived from tliat of Jagan Sinh, as iKipular 
tradition would have it; but there is a class of people, pretty 
numerous in that locality, who are called JaySp w'ho are 
i ^ of traditions, and who seem to corresixmd 

to the BMts of Western R&jpdtdna and Central India; and 
X thiak it at least probaWo that the ruimo of itmy 

have origioally been derived from that of the Juf/a. As 


, , Srah would appear to hare hred somewhere hutween A. D, llJiS and 1160. I 

of ttopoem of thebardChand, nml of tlw 
Stt.aencfal Oiumi»KW» 
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another circumstance in favour of the latter derivation, I 
may mention that a temple named Jugmmulm' is alluded to 
in an inscription in the fort of Jaguar. 

However, as Tod clearly shows at page 742 (“ Personal 
Narrative”) of his AnnaU of JB^djastMn, before and up to 
the year 1610 A. D., Jagnfer was in the possession of 3 l 8 \ 3 p'(it 
chiefs of the Pramara tribe, who were called “Kaos of 
Jagn^r,” but who wore induced to quit Jagnbr, and to scttlo 
at K 130 I 1 in Mowar, by Amcra Sinlia or TJmr Smgh, Kaja of 
Mewlr. I found the descendant of this Pramsba family, ori- 
gmally of Jaguar, still m possession of Bijoh, when I visited 
it, about the 30th Novemlier 1872. It may he as well 
here to quote the exact words of Tod on this subject. Ho 
says : — 

“In Pobiuary I leeommenced my mareli for Oodipoor, and having 
halted a few days at Booudi, and found all there as my heait could wish, 

I resumed the march acioss the Pat'har, determined to pul into execution 
my wish of visiting MynS.1. About ten miles noith, on this side of it, 

I halted at Bijolli, one ot the piincipal fiefs of Mewai, held by a chief 
of the Piamar tube, with the title of flao. This family, oiiginally 
Baos of Jugnair, near Biana, came into Mewar in the time of the gieat 
Umi Singh, with all his btmte {t e,vusi, tenanti}’), upwaids of two 
centuries ago j the Rana having mariied the daughter of Rao Asoca, 
to whom he assigned an estate woith five lakhs annually.” 

GCbo tenninal syllable or er, wMoh we find in the 
name of Jagn5r, and in that of so many places in B&i- 
pfitAna (such as “Ach-nbr, ” “Job-nbr,” “Bika-n 6 rj” 
“Sanga-n 6 r,” “ Ohampa-n 6 r,” “Bal-n 6 r,” “Aj-mbr,” &c.), 
might bo supposed to be equivalent either to the Dahhini 
word n^e, winch signifies xmder the care or protection of ; 
or to the Hindi dr, which signifies a screen, a shelter, a 
protection, or that which hinders or prevents; as an en- 
closure, or an encircliug fortification wall, or a fence, or 
a baiaicade. Thus the terminal ^r, if the same as the 
Hindi dr, when suffixed to the name of any place, might 
indicate a spot reserved or an inclosuro; while, when attached 
io the name of a town or city m particular, it might 
perhaps bo construed into a sense nearly cquivtilent to the 
biblical term “ a fenced city.” 

There is, however, a fact which entirely railitajcs against 
the derivation of this terminal syllable dr from the ilindi 
word dr, for which reason I ha’se merely said that it is 
eguimleni to it, — ^namely, that the actual syllabic particle 
which terminates the names of nmnerous places m 'Western- 
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Central India, Snell as “Jol>-n6r,” “Bika-ncT,” “Ach-nisr,” 
&<}., is not h', but %hr ' Now, I have already roniarkt'd tluii, 
in what is called the Dakliini Galoot, there is the word >wn', 
which signifies in the shelter oC, or under the proicctiou ol’, 
or under the care of ; and this latter word, if not derivefl 
from some aboriginal dialect, would seem io be conueeted 
with the Hindi verb nemd, wliich signifies to care for, or 
to take care of , and both of wliioh latter words, again, would 
seem to be connected with the Sanskrit iiddm, or the Ihukrit 
nhrau, and the Hindi near, along with, close to or liy. 
Consequently Jag-nh' would signify a place under the wire; 
or protection of either some one named Jag, or of the 
people or tribe called Jags, before referred to.® 

But, in one sense, that which is under the care or in the 
charge of any one, belongs to that person or pci-sous. Tlu-re- 
fore I would iatorprot the name of Jag-nbn as having origi- 
nally been intended to sigmfy the place belonging to, or in 
the possession of, the Jags. 

On the whole it may, I think bo concluded, -with consi- 
derable certainty, not only from the traditions cuiwnt in 
Jagnk- itself, but also on evidence corroborated by tlu‘ 
traditions of neighbouring localities, that Jagnbr ivas ori- 
ginally founded by the Yadus; but that it was' in aftm- iiiiK's 
restored and rcpaii-od by Jagan Siuh aud Alha of the Banfi- 
phar tribe, after whoso time it fell into the possession of a 
Bramtbra family, who wore Raos of Jagnfer pp to the ywir 
1610 A. D., as we may infer from the information aiforded 
us by Tod, aheoady quoted. 

Like many other places, Jagubr cvcnttuilly fell into the 
|)ossession of the Muhammadans, aud in the time of Akliar 
it was ^ held by a governor deputed by him. Broin a 
Mgari inscription in a fine arched gateway of red sandstone, 
of me time of Akhar,inthe western part of the fort, wo learn 
that, in the year Semmt 16S8 (A. D. 1571), in the month of 
Mdrg,^ this structure was erected by Maha-rdJd-dU Mdja 
Dim Sim” the son {Sm) of MaJm-rdjd dpam (or mam) 
St'i DhoJ Jctgmal Jd Div, Jagniri i}an8i,-—~-’^agt>ia)idafu, 
mmdaliti (?) (or d/gias^ma/ra T) sUhlimat • • 


^ SamSi^ withme.ot in my possession—w a common oxprotnon amonit Uiodnii 
eapecially among gamiars, or villagers, in Upper India* ^ * 

ti.. and Mhansbve invostigitwa as io the origin and aiffniflPHhoa of 

^ temmafeona nif and «dr, aoe my sopaiato short noiwo of AtAnij-, pioccding 
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i. * i * JPuUsfthi A hbarri {or Ahbanoa^ '■). 

Kcvein. there is apparently relorence made to some tomplo 
called J<(g-mmda}\ winch name evidently must have some 
coimoetion u itli that of J agnbr.® 

Some portions of the walls of the fort, and several of 
the most ruined huildings in it (mcluding ruined dweU- 
111 gs, and the ruined remains of two or throe slmncs or tem- 
ples), are certainly of old lEuidu construction, if not, in some 
cases, even ancient, hut mos(. of the other remaining build- 
ings now standing, and all the larger and more perfect struc- 
tmes, and especially two gateways in the fort, are not older 
than the tmic of Alcbar ; and the oldest dated Nhgan inscrip- 
tions I could find in the fort wore of the year Smnmi 
1638. Besides the inscription in the gateway above men- 
tioned, I also found the simple date, Smmat 1638, engraved 
on an isolated elevated rock m the fort, on which a sort of 
small citadel, now in ruins, stands. In the second or inner 
western gateway, the builder or stone mason has his name 
inscribed on a pillar in the side of the gateway, “ in the 
name of Hama,” as Sdolo SliotUu (or Sitolokhonta), Kart^ 
gura. 

On the pilasters, or squared half pillars, on either side of 
the entrance to a ruined shrine or temple, in a small en- 
closure towards the north-western corner of the fort, there 
are a few lines in Nhgari inscribed, which arc somewhat worn 
and defaced, and which liavo the appearance of being some- 
what older than the other inscriptions before quoted. In 
one of these, 1 road the words, ‘‘S 4 ue pahi shade staniba mial* 
This tomplo is decidedly of older date than any of the ex- 
siting inscriptions in the fort. The squared half pillars on 
either side of the doorway arc adorned with ornamental 
sculpture. IVom near the top of the pillar there proceeds a 
sculptured chain suspending a boU, wliich has a largo clapper 
in the shape of a cross, from which depends a cone-shaped 
object with stepped sides. The rest of the pillar is orna- 
mented with bands of sculpture. The pillars have bracket 
capitals with voluted brackets. Below this, the top of the 
sliaft of the pillar is ornamenied with a band of depending 
points, each terminating in a circular or star-sliaped flower. 
This is followed, next below, by a band composed of double 

' Thia jttscnpUon is in tho form ot th(? charaotei, or railior 

is called the Mun^a ohaiacter. 

® We have, connected wah tins single locality, no loss than five names, all eomtnctnsing 
with the syllable Jb^—namcly, Jagnir, ^a^-mmdar, and th^ 

people called 
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arched lines, or double curves, long voi>lioally, of u-liieb lln’ 
convexity is upwards. In the centre o! the next band lh(‘i'<* 
is a thick cross-shaped object, from which the (“hain of tln' 
bell appears to depend. Below the bell i hero is a band ot 
lozcnge-sliapcd figures, vertically doprossed and broad longi- 
tudinally. Next follows an elegant band eouiposed of radi- 
ated ob 3 octs which exactly resemble scallo]) sludls. Ihdow 
tills, there is a band with a soi-t of wa'S'y wreath or festooji. 
This is followed by a band of vertically hmg-shaped-lozengc^ 
figures The lowest band of all has tlie ligurt* of a fiitf/foii 
in its centre. The actual foim of these half })illars is that of 
a sq^uare front projection, with a square wing oii ('uch side ; so 
that a transverse or horizontal section of one of tliese pillam 
would present the form of the half of a cross. The do w award 
outhne of the base presents a gentle ogee slope. 

The interior chamber or sanctum of tins rained shrine 
is square, it being 7 foot 11 inches each way. From a door- 
way m the wing walls on each side, a semicircular^ passage, 
6 feet 8 mchos in width at the sides, and 3 feet 0 inches at 
the hack, passes completely round the sides and bac.k of tluj 
sanctum. This passage was probably intendc'd for t.he pur- 
pose of ciroumambulation. Tho decreased width at the ba<*k 
is caused by a projection at tho rear of the sanctum. H’liis 
semicircular passage is sm’rouuded exteriorly by a s<‘ini- 
circular wall, 2 foot thick, the two ends of which join on to 
the extended wing walls of the front of the shrine, on cither 
side, so that tho exterior semicircular wall forms jiart of 
one and the same building, and tho whole was originally 
covered in hy one roof. The whole building has fluts tho 
appearance, from outside to tho rear, of a large; half-moon 
bastion ; and tho outer semicircular wall no doubt seuwod as 
a sort of oasmg to protect tho inner shvino. Tho diamete'r 
or chord of the semicircle, interiorly, is about 2'Jli fait 10 
inches, while the radius is about 13 foci 7 inehos; so that, 
in reality, it is a little more than a semieirclo. The tntal 
diameter, from outside to outside, is about 28 foot 10 iuchos 
or 29 feet. 

There are two other circular or hastion-shaiiod structures 
which project beyond tho walls of tho fort, on cither side, 
about mid-way fi*om each end. Those are circular exteriorly, 
and octagoiml interiorly. One of these structures — that on 
the north side — ^may probably have boon intended as an 
aj^|nal covered bastion, and is entered simply through tho 
line of wall to which it is attached ; hut tho oorrospondying 
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sii‘uckii ’0 on the south side is entered from a series or con- 
nected group of huildings, which appear to have constituted 
the old palace of the fort, where probably the rajas resided 
in old times. The interiorly octagonal and exteriorly oncular 
bastion-shaped stincture aboTC referred to, which is entered 
from these palatial buildings and projects beyond them 
exteriorly, is surmounted by a Hindu stop-domed roof, formed 
of slabs of stone placed one above the other, round a centre, 
so as to cross each other at the angles, and to overlap each 
other mwardly, thus decreasing the space upwardly until sur- 
moiuited by a single contiul cap-stone covering the whole 
in. The diameter of the interior chamber is 11 feet 10 mches 
from angle to angle, or 11 feet 8 inches from side to side, of 
the octagon. The total diameter, from outside to outside, is 
17 feet. 

The jialatial buildings just adjoining this, as above de- 
scribed, extended from thence, interiorly, towards the centre 
of the fort. They contain a central court, 87 feet 7 inches 
square, round which ranges of buildings or apaifmcnts 
arc grouped, on the southern, western, and northern sides of 
the coiu‘t. Those buildings which face into and are entered 
from the coiut;, on the northern and western sides, have pil- 
lared chtUdns in front of them. The pillars, which are in a 
tottering condition, are somewhat plain, but antique-looking, 
and surmounted by bracket capitals. The whole of the 
buildings in this group arc decidedly old, and have an un- 
mistakoably antique appearance about them. 

The fort is divided across oontricaUjr by a wall, through 
the middle of which a gateway passes, into two almost equal 
parts. The western portion has just been described above in 
dotad, but from which wo must except the temple surrounded 
by a semicircular exterior wall, wMoh belongs to the eastern 
parts, and which was described previously. 

The eastern portion of the fort is composed jirinoipally 
of a great court, 79 feet hy 61 feet 6 inches, which is sur- 
rounded on throe sides north, west, and south— hy a continu- 
ous range of buildings, which look into the court and are 
entered from it. Thoro are sixteen separate apartments 
which are entered by doorways from this court. 

On either side of the central gateway, which divides the 
eastern from tho western portion, there are steps which 
ascend to tho western part of the fort. 

The total length of the fort is about d!77 feet ; and tho 
breadth, across tlio centre, about 83 feet. 
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The height of the hill of Jagii^r, from the lo« ground 
surrounding it, may bo aboA^e 400 feet. 

There is a small oave, or mthcr a hollow lerminatina- in a 
fissure in the rook, on the north-eastern side (>r tlu‘ hill of 
Jagnk’, near its summit, connected with which llieiv is u 
curious and interesting tiudition 

It is said that long ago, at some period the date of m hadi 
does not appear to be coirectly known, a Hindu .yo///, or lu'r- 
mit, a holy man, hA’ed in a cave on the hill of .jagn6r. lie 
possessed a cow (or, accordmgto some accounts, unli'h goats) 
which afforded him milk, and Avhich ho eutrusti'd to tlu' 
care of a giodla, or herdsman, to pasture. At the cud of a 
certain term agreed upon, the herdsman came to t he holy 
man for his hu*o. But the hennit, in return, gn'c the man 
only a handful of grains of who<it or harh'y. The lu'rds- 
man went away gmmhlmg, dissatisfied and oneiuh'd at Ix'ing, 
as ho thought, so shabbily treated, and threw away the luitul- 
ful of com wMoh he had received. On his road home, how- 
ever, he happened to notice that some of the gmins had 
remained adlieiing to his clothing; but to his utter astonish- 
ment, these wore no longer common grains of corn, but th(\v 
had turned into grains of gold / Tho herdsman thini t hough’t 
better of tho matter, and turned back towards tho hermit’s 
cave, in order to ask for some more of these w’ouderful gniins 
of com, which turned into gold, to make up for tho loss of 
those which he had at first so contemptuously throAvn away. 
But when he again reached the spot where he had .so lately 
left the holy man sitting in quiet coutomplation, tlu^ hi'nls'- 
man, to his consternation, found that tho moiitli of lh(‘ cavi^ 
had contracted and closed up, and that the lu'rmit hinusidf 
had disappeared and could nowhere be found I VVlule the 
perplexed peasant stood hesitating what to do, and pondoriug 
over the miraculous events which had just occurred, a siiixu'- 
natural voice was suddenly heard proceeding from the cave, 
saying, “ Go thy way, and learn patiimco and wisdom and 
caJm judgment, and discrimination of things ! Cherish those 
creaturos which I have cherished : and let people henceforth 
make a pilgrimage unto this place yearly ; and thoso who 
shall present offermgs at this spot shall be blessed with fruit- 
fulness and prosperity.” 

Ip, consequence of the above supernatural command, as 
it is pretended, a mela, or fair, is hold at th^ spot once 
every year, at which not only tho people from tho smeround- 
mg country attend, hut also pdgnms from considerablo 
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distances (of whom numbers are women), who rnnkeoffemgs 
at the shrine along with contributions to the attendant jogts 
and Brahmans. The pilgrims ascend to the slnine, wdiich is 
situated just under the siunniit of the rook, on the upper 
north-eastern face of the lull, by a long and tedious senes of 
stone steps or stau’s, which run up to it from about the 
middle of Jagnk*, a little towards the back of the town. 

But Brahmans and jogis are not the only recipients of 
offerings at this period The descendants of the creatm*es 
which had been cliciisliod by tlie old hermit still exist and 
frequent the spot, and receive their duo share of attention, 
which IS not inconsiderable I have before said that what is 
called the cave is in rcahty a hollow in the side of the 
overhanging rock, in the back of which there is a narrow 
deep fissure which retreats uito the rock. This fissure, the 
interior extent of which is unknown, but is probably con- 
siderable, is inliabited by a colony of those pretty httlo 
ammalsjtho JParadoxurmmmanga, or common tree cat, the 
“ Toddy cat ” of the south of India. They bear some slight 
resemblance to a marten, in general appearance, and are 
about the size of a civet oat. They are of a clouded greyish 
colour, with very long, woU-furred, prehensile tails, and pretty 
Httlo faces sHghtly striped. They cHmb trees, and live either 
among trees or among rooks. They may be said to be in a 
measure somewhat omnivorous ; that is to say, at least, they 
five upon food of very vaiious kinds. They iiml eat the fruit 
of certain trees in gardens , and they will also devour the 
eggs of birds, or the callow young in the nest, and catch tree 
mice. They have also been known to cat large caterpillars, 
some of the largo green tree gryUtdos and locusts, and also 
the honeycomb of the wild bee, and tree snails. In the sonth 
of India, they have been accused of ascending the Tdrt (vulgo 
Toddy) palm, trees, and imbibing the juice from which the 
natives make a drink. In confinement, when tamed, they 
become very fond of sweets, and readily eat raw flesh, 
although they will not thiivc well on the latter alone. They 
will also cat hread-and-milk. 

The pretty Httle animals of this species, which live in 
the fissure of the rock at the shrine on the liiH of Jagnfer, 
have become half tame, through the frequent presenccl of 
visitors. Whenever visitors arrive at the spot, as soon as tho 
Httle creatures hear the footsteps and voic^, one or two of 
them may be seen shily peeping out of their retreat, until at 
length they make hold to advance to tho mouth of their 
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littlG cave, to see what they can get A harrier, Jiowevcr, 
sopaititcs them from the visitor. The native visitors an<l 
pilgrims generally throw them some kind of s’l^octmeats, 
principally tliose of the kind called hatdshas hy the iiativ<‘. 
They also offer them milk. The sweetmeats they eat up 
greedily, and it is pleasant to see the pretty httlc animals 
qmekly craokmg them between tlicn* little shm*p nhite 
teeth Thi*ee of them showed themselves while I was 
there. 

These animals are supposed to ho the lineal _ descendants 
of those which were induced to become familiar, and fed 
daily from his scanty fare, by the old hermit, before men- 
tioned, in ancient times ; and consequently they are treated 
with superstitious respect and considoiution by the native 
pilgrims and visitors. 

A canopy of masonry, supported on pillars, is built against 
the rock, in front of the httle cave, and thus forms a kind 
of shrine. 

Beyond this a sort of inclined causeway, with steps hero 
and there, passes between modem chains along the side of 
the fort, eastwards, until at length, by another flight of stops, 
one arrives at the eastern gate of the fort. 

On a rising ground, about half a mile from the town, on 
the north side of the road which comes in from Sarhondi to 
Jagnhr, there are the remains of a mud fort which was con- 
straoted by the Mahrattas. 
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6— SATMlS. 

SatmIs is the name of a village, about 2 miles to the north- 
east of Jagn^r, in an elevated position, situated in a cleft 
between two hills, over which there is a pass by a pathway, 
among a range of hills which run in a north-easterly direc- 
tion from near J agn^r. 

The interest connected with tliis locality has, however, 
nothing to do with the village, but with a particular spot 
at the back, or east side, of the range of hills on which Satm^ks 
is situated Here, ou the eastern slope of the hill, and m 
a valley which lies between it and another long hill to the 
east, there are numerous cmrm, or both comcal and flat- 
topped heaps of stones. I counted nearly thirty oaims ou 
the slope of the hiU, which appeared to me, on examina- 
tion, to be really ancient, and built for sepulchral purposes; 
besides others on the ridge of the hill which had a more 
modem appearance, and which latter may have been con- 
structed by cattle-herds as amirds or elevated seats to 
sit on while watchmg their cattle grazing on the hill sides, 
a custom which I found to prevail through many parts 
of RhjpfltAaa; but the practised eye soon learns to dis- 
tinguish a really ancient sepulchral cairn from one raised 
by cattle-herds • besides an actual examination of the cairn 
very soon settles the question. 

With regard to those of the cairns which I distinguished 
from the rest as being really old, as indicated above, I found 
reason, from personal examination, to consider them to be 
the work of aborigines ; and I stiU continue to retain the 
same opinion. But as I shall presently give a minute de- 
scription of several of these cairns, archselologists will be 
able to judge whether the opinion I formed is correct or 
not. 

The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Jagnfer and 
Satm^ls, however, give a different account of the origin of 
these caims. They have a tradition to the effect that these 
cairns mark the several spots where certain individuals 
belonging to a marriage party passing that way were killed 
in bygone times, either by a band of robbers, or by some 
persons with whom they had a quarrel, or wno bore an ill- 
will against them. They say that as the marriage party 
was passing along the hill side, where there is a path* 
towards the home of the bridegroom, they wdre attacked by 

0 
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another party, who were armed for the purpose ; and that a 
great number of the former were killed, some slaughierod on 
the spot where they stood, and others were struck down 
in various directions, while fleeing hither and tliither, in t.hi^ 
attempt to escape. 

According to one account, the cairns wore raised to mark 
the spots where these unfortunate people fell ; while, accord- 
ing to another account, after tliis massacre, ev(uy pc'rsou 
passing that way threw a stone on each spot where the 
mouldering remains of the dead bodies lay, until at. length a 
heap or cairn of stones became thus by dcgi*ocs accumulated 
on each of the spots. This puts one in mind of a well- 
known ancient custom which prevailed among the Celtic 
people of the Highlands of Scotland, where oviTy person 
attending a funem threw a stone on each spot where the 
bier rested on its way to the burial-gTound ; and on any 
spot where a murder had been committt'd, or wdiore a pi'rsou 
had died, or where a man had been killed in battle, or in an 
affray, every passer-by throw a stone, — ^until, in each <*aae, 
a large cairn became accumulated thereon. " Cuindh m'm 
clack ad charn sa " — “ I will add,” or oontrihute, a stone to 
your cairn ^ ” — was a common saying among tholligblanders 
of Scotland, and was the most friendly thing tliat one man 
could say to another, and really sigmfied that the man who 
said it, would stand by his fnond to the last, as the last 
ofllce of duty and affection which one Highlander could 
perform for another was to place a stone reverently on his 
eaim; for these cairns were monuments raised to the memory 
of the departed. 

Somewhat similar customs seem to liave been practised 
by both the aboriginal and semi-ahoriginal races, and also 
by some of the warlike Aryan tribes, of India, cve,n up 
to modem times. Tod, in his Travels in Western India,. 
page 30, says — ‘‘Here we passed a oaim of loose stones, 
marfdng the spot where the nephew of l^udzaroh had boon 
slain in the rescue of his cattle.” He mentions, at the same 
time, that Pudzaroh and his nephew wore Minas, and 
belonged to a Mina tribe of Ootwun in the south-west 


literally translated into Lowland Scottish, will ca a Stone on Tout 
l^t will fetch 01 cause to he put, or place, a stone on to your ’ 

^ (The X4^wlaud Scottish yerh to and the Gaelic verb ospif, are nearly e<|ulva]ient to the 
Hmdt verb 'kasiMt, 

, ^ Wad ca a (Bums)*-s» $ , would dnve a nail mto it. 
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of McTvdi*. Again, in liis Annals of Mdjastlidn, page 648 , 
“ Personal Nai*rativo,” he says — 

‘'We passed the caun of a Eajpoot who fell defending his post 
against the Meenas of the Kaiiar, a tract on the banks of the Ban&s, 
hUed with this banditti, m one of then last iiruptions which disturbed 
the peace of this region Each tiaveller adds a stone, and I gave my 
mite to swell the heap.” 

Among the old Celtic people of the British Isles, when a 
cairn was raised over the actual grave of a dead person, it 
was generally accompanied by a tall standing stone, or, in 
Cliristian times, by a stone cross placed erect in the ground, 
— sometimes by both, if the relatives were rich enough to 
afford the expense of proper funeral obsequies, whi<&, in 
ancient times, generally included the construction of a rude 
stone cist, in the grave, formed of loose slabs of stone, and in 
which the body was laid. Celtic traditions would also lead 
us to beheve that, in very ancient times, a circle of stones 
was frequently placed round sepulchral cairns, which con- 
stituted a sort of charmed cnclc which was supposed to be a 
protection against evil spirits and the evil eye, and also 
against any encroachment upon the sacred precincts of the 
tomb. Where several of these latter were grouped together 
in one spot, as in a place for burial, it was called “ Camach,” or 
“ Chlchan,” the last of which terms is attached to the names of 
many villages in the Highlands of Scotland, — as, for instance, 
the “ Cl&chan of Aberfoil but the term originally signified 
the spot on which sepulchr^ cairns and memorial stones stood, 
or whore there bad been a mystic Druidioal circle of stones. 
The Gaehc term “cl^han” which is derived from “olaeh,”a 
stone) literally signifies a place of stones. The name of the 
place called “Camao” in Brittany, where there is a great and 
remarkable semicircle of about four thousand erect stones in 
eleven rows, has exactly the same meanmg.* 

The Gaelo-Oeltioterm for a stone of memorial is “ OlaeJt 
na chmmhneachcm and the famous stone on which the 
ancient Scottish kings were crowned was called “ (Jlac'h-na- 
dneamhumn,,^* which literally signified, in old Celtic, " The 
stone of reminder.”® “Oarragh” sigiiifies a monumental 
pillar. 


^ In tho ■pnslito of Afg-KI-instjan, Tc^rirn-my s%nifios a %ton? , nnd kdrrmdx 

gfcony* or abounding wifcb stooes. 

•This famous bSstono atone was algo called** which signi6e*i '‘The pro* 

phetio atone " or “ The atone ot prophecy , ” and ** Claoh-na mhamdh/^ oi ** Cia<*h-^)ianadhm/^ 
which meant ‘‘The stone of fate ** ov enchantment, or “The stone of anguiy*^ o» omens j 
or “ The xnwrical stone This lattei teim is also the oiigin of the name of the wlace 
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All tills reminds ns of the “ stones ot‘ G ilp^l ” ineni ioiw'd in 
the Bible, for at that place twelve memorial slein's w«'r(‘ s('t 
up in testimony of a sacred event.* 

With regard to the Sating cairns • I do not think that, 
the story of the massacre of the marriage party ikhhI lu'ces- 
sanly, m anyway, militate against the antiquity of tlu' (‘uirns, 
for we are not supplied with even any proximate date of t heir 
origin All that the peojilo could say, on that head, was that, 
they believed that the attair happened very long ago. h'or 
aborigines marry and give in marriagi', as well as Hindus or 
others ; and therefore the marriage ])arty in (juest ion may 
just as well have been composed of aborigines as of Hindus. 

In the absence, therefore, of any recorded date, I think 
we may bo perfectly justified in ascribing these cairns to tlu‘ 
work of the aborigines. 

I shall now therefore proceed to give a de.seriplion of thc' 
cairns 

I may state that I opened and examined several of t lunn 
personally, and I found them to bo of throe clilTerent. forms or 
kinds, namely : 

1. Round-topped, or tumnlm-fthoped solid cah'u, beneath 

and below the level of which a shallow sepulchral 
chamber, or trough, has been excavated in t he rock. 

2. Flal-lopped four-stded cairn, composed of loose, 

rubble stones, but with slabs of stone laid on to ' 
the top of it, and generally oontainiiig a jwtiall 
square chamber at the bottom of the mass, but in 
the body of the oaiiTi and above ground 

8. Cromlech cairn. A peculiar kiiifl of struotuvi' which 
may be described as soinetliing iniennediatc betwi'en 
a hollow four-si dod camn and a cromlech; or, in 
otib-or words, it is a kind of cromlech, of which tlie 
four ado waEs are composed of loose rublilo stones, 
and the top only covered in witli either one or t wo 
large slabs of stone. It thus contains a rectangular 
chamber within it, like a cromlech, only that l.hc 
walls are composed of loose rubble stones instead of 
slabs. Beneath this a sort of square-sided, oblong 
trough, or sepulchral chamber, is hollowed out in 
the surface of the rook, which is sometimes filled, 
up or covered in with small stones. 


' !_ IV oiSgmally either a eirolo or nng of stone*, or a rollingf 

to^iner ot fts it is an lufleoteaform of winch means a whoe)> or a 

0 T^y oiwlar ot plgact: hke a wheel, and the latter is dmved frdm the Hebrew verb 
to rell , hwt IS only tl^t wMoh is of a oironlar or a round fhrm whf oh can roll GifUid 
^ 8tonw) ,m remembrance , and derived fVwtii 

a different dialect, meant a heap, or pile, m testimony of anythbe* Theta two tatter 

cairn cf stones which they 

^ised aa tun toacn and tnemodaly for ever> of a covenant made between them* 
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Many of tlie cairns were in. a very dilapidated and broken- 
down condition, so that it was difficult to ascertain then* 
exact dimensions with any degree of coidarnty But in as 
far as I was able to ascertain, I may state that their dimensions 
were, as nearly as possible, about as follows • 

The dimensions of these cairns and cromlechs were very 
vaiious Some of the round-topped cairns were as much as 
10 to 12 feet m diameter, while others were somewhat less. 
The shallow rectangular chamber excavated in the rook under 
the bottom of the caum was just of sufficient dimensions, 
in length, breadth, and depth, to contain the body of a man of 
low stature, in a reclining position, with the knees somewhat 
bent up. Not one single cliamber was so much as 6 feet in 
length, and generally only about 6 feet. 

The flat-topped cairns, surmounted by slabs of stone, and 
containing a small square chamber at their bottom in the 
body of the caim above ground, wore less m diameter than 
the round-topped cairns, or about 4 feet 6 inches in height, 
and about between 5 and 6 feet in transverse honzoutal 
measurement from outside to outside, at top, the dimensions 
ineveasmg at the bottom owing to the sides of the cairn 
slopmg outwardly downwards to the base Those, of course, 
arc a moan of the nieasm-ements taken from two or three of 
such cairns The chamber in the interior of those cairns was 
so small that it would necessitate the doubling up of a corpse 
in a squatting position, with the knees against the breast, and 
the head bent down on the knees, in order to allow of its 
being placed in such a chamber Ihe mean size of the 
chamber, m two different cairns of this description, was about 
2 feet 4 inches in height, by about 2 feet in diameter. 

The mean dimensions derived from the measurement of 
two of the cromlech cairns were about 6 feet 6 inches in 
length, by about 4 feet to 5 feet in breadth, though one was 
nearly square, and about 4 feet to 4 feet C inches m height. 
The shallow trough, or sepulchral chamber, sunk in the rook 
at the bottom of the croimeoh, was of about the same length * 
as the interior of the cromlech, or about 6 feet, and about 
2 feet in width. 

There was very Hitle in the form of remains to be found 
in these cairns ; but the httle that I did find was sufficient 
to prove that they had been constructed for sepulchral pm-- 
poses, or the interment of human remains, either whole or 
in fragments, afte cremation. After clearing out the earth 
and small stones from several of the cairns and cromlechs, I 
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fouud, in. some cases, mostly in th.c ro'an(l-to])|'K'(l oainin and 
cxomleolis, a few small fragile fingraonis of hones m ni/n, or 
in suolx a position as to lead one to suppose that the body had 
been interred whole; while, m other cases, mostly in tlu' llat- 
topped oaims, I found reiy small atoms of hone miKod with 
what appeared to be ashes. 

My report on Kh6i‘a, beyond Fatehpui* Sikri, nhiyh 
precedes this, and my rcpoiis on Baihsakuri, in'ar Jagnor, 
and Tirhet, or Lakhanpur, including a notice of Tout pur, 
about 5 miles to the north-west of Jaguar, wdneh follow, 
win show that the wery same forms and modes of sepultun' 
as I observed at Satm&s were also found at one or other of 
the ahoTe places, which I think is a convincing iiroof, if 
proof he wanted, that my opinion expressed coiiceimiiig the 
true origin of the Satmfe cairns must be corroet. But if, on 
the contrary, the Satmfls caii’ns can be demonstrated by any 
one to be of more modem origin, and not coustnicted by 
the aborigines, then it necessarily follow's, from analogy, 
that the caims which I found at the other plant's above 
mentioned must also be of more modern date than that, 
which I attribute to them. But it must 1)0 romomberi'd that 
such a conclusion would equally affect the case of all such 
similar remains, wherever found in India. 

We kam from the writings of Sir John Malcolm that 
the gem^e or wild Bhils raised cairns to the momoiy of 
their chiefs when they died, and poured oil on the top of the 
oaims afterwards, to which they added rod-load ; which re- 
minds us of the fact mentioned in tho Bible, that Jacob 
poured oil ou the stones which he raised. From enquiricH 
made of Bhils by myself, I have reason to believe that some 
of the genumc Bhils stiE mise caimB of stones over the 
graves of the dead, particularly over that of a person of 
consequence, or to whom any superstitious attribute is 
attached. 

I found oaims, and other lithic remains, in various other 
parts of Bll 3 pht&,na ; as, for instance, on tho hilla to tho west 
of Batehpux Sikri, at various places in the neighbourhood of 
Jagn^r, at M&ohki, at Beosd,, and also, again, further south. 

I have already previously mentioned that Tod gives two 
in^noes, in one of which Minas raised a cairn on the spot 
wli^fe a person was killed, and, in another, a oaim was raised 
^ a , spot where a E%at was killed in a fight against 
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Now, there was a curious ciroumstauoe which I noticed 
in Bhipht&na, and which struck me as being rather remark- 
able; and that was, that cairns, &c., of the various kmds 
which I have described, seemed to be most numerous in those 
parts where Minas formed the most considerable component 
portion of the population. This, of course, may have been the 
case by more accident, or it may have been a mere coinci- 
dence , but still it IS worthy of consideration. 

Wo also know that the ancient Greeks, and the ancient 
Pclasgian races generally, raised similar mounds over the 
illustrious dead. 

Again, at Darab, in the Province of Pte, in Persia, there 
is a great circle of huge stones, surrounded by a deep ditch 
and a high bank of earth (as at Stonehenge and Abury). 

Thus it can be plainly proved that the custom of rais- 
ing cairns, constructing cromlechs, and erecting stone circles, 
for sepulchral and memorial purposes, or for sacerdotal mys- 
teries, was not confined to pre-historic aborigines, nor even to 
one race ; but was practised in common by various races and 
nations tlmoughout the world, — by Aborigmes, by the 
.F<?Jrei<j^and other tribes, by by Telasgians, 

and by CeUs. 
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7— BAllNA, OR BAISASUR. 

BaiAna lies on the left bank of the Gambir river, aboui. 
50 miles,^ as the bird flies, or about 05 miles _ by the road, 
to the west-south-west from Agra It is situated at the 
foot of a south-eastern salient angle of a massive and pr(*(*i- 
pitous range of granite hills, which are in reality not did ach- 
ed Mils, but constitute simply one immense elevated granitic' 
table-land, the upper surface or summit of which forms, 
with a few exceptions, a sort of undulating plateau Here* 
and there it is intersected by a few short, chasm-like gorges ; 
but the sides of this Mgh table-land are everywhere precipi- 
tous, and in many places absolutely perpendicular, and the 
cliff-like precipices are almost everywhere totally inai'ces- 
sible, except at a very few points 

The fortress of Vijaymmidav Oarh, the ancK'nt name 
of wMch was SmUp4r, is situated on a precipitous spur at 
the western extremity of the same range, and about 6 miles 
to the west of Bailbna. This ancient and extensive fortress 
has been considerably added to, at various periods, in later 
times, by both the Muhammadans and the JAts, successively : 
hut the original Hindu fortress was of very ancient founda- 
tion indeed. 

The local traditions connected with the history of the 
town of BaiAna, and of the fortress of Vijaymandar Garh 
or Santipffr, are exceedingly interesting in a historical point 
of view ; hut, although the traditions concerning these two 
places are identical, or equally affect both of thorn, they 
must, owing to their separate position and charactei'istics, 
he desorihed separately from one another. 

The common Hindu name of tho town is locally pro- 
nounced as Baidna or Baydna; and the Muhammadan form 
of the name is Btdnah. The ancient name of Bai&na was 
Bd%dstir, hut it will require a reference to the ancient 
traditions of the place in order to explain the origin of the 
name. It is said that Bai6,na was founded by BMteur, who 
was the son of Raja Bal or Bali, and some of the people 
of Baid<na seemed to think that tho family to whmh 
B&n&sur belonged were of the Lunar race, or were at least 
in some way connected by descent with the family of Krishna. 

; a-py ^te>. mostly agreed in asserting that certain 

'of the anojent Rajas of Ralana and Santipffr were of the 
■ 

^ The teecfc 4^$^ u imextied on the eppeeaee to abont 4/T 
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Lunar race, and some of them of the Yadu lino. But, al- 
though it is very prohahlo that some of the ancient Rajas 
of BaiA,na and Santiphr may have been of the Lunar race, 
I shall presently he able to show that B&n^ur and Raja 
Bal were the descendants of Kasyapa, the son of Mm4chit 
of the Solar race , and therefore, of course, could not have 
been of the Lunar race, and could have had no connection 
with it, except through a marriage alliance, which will now 
be mentioned Bhndsur had a son called Askandha, and 
also a daughter called XJkha, who became the wife of Ani- 
rudha, who was a grandson of Krishna. Tins fact my 
informants concerning the Bai^bna traditions also mentioned 
to me and confirmed. But some of them said that they 
thought that Ukha was the sister of Bfinllsur In the TJkha 
Charitra and the Frem Sagar, however, XJkha is plainly 
stated to have been a daughter of BMIlsur. The Bai&na 
people also gave Ahidrdlm^h or Anrudhndth as the name 
of the grandson of Krishna, who marned XJkha, the daughter 
of Bllfi4sur. But in the JJhha Gharitra, he is called Ani- 
rudha ; and in the Frem Sagar, Anradru 

With regard to the name of Ukha, it is worthy of remark 
that, in the Ukha Qhantra, the name of Ukha is written 
with the cerebral letter eh, as if her name were Usha; 
though the cerebral sh is vulgarly pronoimced as kh in the 
modern dialects of India It is evident, therefore, that her 
name may be pronounced as Usha, and that Usha must 
have been her original name. Now, Ushas is the ancient 
Vedio Sanskrit name for the dawn, or Aurora. Bfififisur 
is said to have had a thousand arms, from which circum- 
stance we may suppose he derived his name, as Bdnh-Aswr 
would literally sigiufy the arm-Asiir, or the Amr of mcmg 
arms. But a figure, or image, having many or innumerable 
arms, is a symbol of the Sun ; for the sun is poetically called 
the many-armed, and ho has often been mythologically re- 

f iresented as a figure with many arms. If, then, the fabu- 
ous attributes of Bfifi^teur, in beiag provided with a thousand 
arms, might be considered as a mythological impersonifica- 
tion of the Sun, one might look upon Ukha, or Usha, as 
Ushas, or the Fmon, and as thus poetically representing the 
daughter of the Sun. 

I have before remarked that some of the Bai^lna people 
seemed to fancy that the fatally of BS,n^lsur and Raja Bal 
had been of the Lunar race, which, however, as I have 
before intimated, there is good reason to believe is simply 
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impossible. But as ceiiuin of the auoicut I'ajas of BiUslua 
and Santiptir were couMently asserted by tbeiu to have 
been of the Lunar race, if it Tvoro not for other reasons 
that will be stated presently, and also that it ivould be a 
very unlikely or improbabio thing, in India, that a man 
would marry his first cousin (that is, a -woman so nearly 
related by blood), one might perhaps ahuost l)e tempt id 
to suppose that there might have been some eonfiisimi made 
between the name of Baja Bal or Bah, of the Baitlna trsi- 
ditions, and that of alias alias 

the brother of Krishna. Bor, unless Baja Bal could have 
been a descendant of the same tribe as Krishna (which was 
not the case), his son, BdMmr, the reputed founder of 
Bai&na, and his descendants, who arc said to have l)een the 
most ancient Bajas of Bait\na and Santipdr, could not have 
been of the Tadu hne of the Lunar race, as they wcin sug- 
gested to have boon by some of the people at BaiAna. 

But such a supposition as the above becomes at once 
impracticable and impossible when wo know that there was 
an actual Ba/a Bal, or Bah, of quite a different raci'. 
Bah, or Ba^a Bal, or Mahd Bah, was the son of Vahuh/iaiitf 
AsUr, who was the son of BrahUda, king of the country of 
Multan; and Bmhlada was the son of JUram/dksha, or 
Kiranyakahpu. The latter {Ummyaka^ipn) was the son of 
Kasyajpa, who was the son of MaricM, of the Solar race, 
Kasya^a was the great ancestor of the whole Asura race, 
by his -wife Biti ; while, by his wife Kadru, Kasyapa was 
also the progenitor of the whole Ndga, or ophite, or serpent 
race. 

Among the Hindu ti-aditions, we find at least two 
different versions of the history of BAiihsiu’ and Baja 1^1, 
and TJkha, the daughter of BSiiiihsur. The account given 
in the 73rd chapter of the Brem f?agar is probably 
pretty well known to most Europeans in India; but the 
JJkha Ghantra, although ono of the most favourite and 
popular tales among natives, is perhaps not so well known 
to Europeans. Now, the account given in.the Brenh Sugar 
differs considerably in many points from that wMch is given 
in the TJkha Charitra. The scene of the tale, as ^von in 
the Brem Sagar, is laid at a place called Shrmiipdr; 
white, m the TJkha OhaHtra, the scene of the tale is laid 
at, Santijifir, which is the old name of Viyaymmdar Oa^-h, 
near B^Sna. Now I see, in General OiumittglMim’s Arohseo- 
logical Beport for 1871-72, that, white on a visit to a place 
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oullfHl Masar, about 0 miles to the west oi‘ Arab, lu North 
Bohar, he was told by the people there that the old name of 
that place was Santiphr ; and he mentions that a statue of 
B&Msur formerly stood on the top of a ruined mound at 
Masdr. General Oimmngham therefore appears to have in- 
fcn'cd that MasAr was the Slu*onitp1ir which was the capital 
of BMClsur. But Indian traditions of this kind are some- 
times so very vague and confused tliat wonderful events, 
such as those connected with B^nAsm might easily have 
been localised at two different places, as widely apart as 
Masfir and BaiA.na — ^much in tlio same manner as many of 
the traditions concermng the British Eong Arthur and his 
queen Gwennhwyvar are localised at various places both in 
Scotland and m Wales ; the south of Scotland having reaUy 
been the original scene of many of the incidents, the tradi- 
iions concerning which were afterwards localised m Wales 
and its neighbourhood by colonies, or refugees, of the 
Cumbrian Britons and Oltadini, and Gadeni, who made two 
different migrations from the north southwards— yZrsif, under 
Kenneth Leod, or Ciinedha TFledig ; and, secondly, under 
Uobert, the brother of Oonstantmo, King of Strath- Clyde, in 
Scotland, in both of which cases coloraes of northern fcitons 
removed from the south of Scotland and the border provinces, 
and settled in Wales. Now, it is web. known that the ancient 
name of BalA-na was BAnhsur , and it is perfectly certain that 
the ancient name of Vijaymandar Garh, ncarBai&na, was 
Santiphr — a fact web. known to all the more intebigent in- 
Imbitants of BaiAna and its neighbourhood, and which I 
found was also web known to some of the native occupants 
of the ruined fortress of Vijaymandar Garb. Besides this, 
there is an old lumed temple in BaiAna cabed Ukha Mandar, 
and which is said to have been originaby founded by Ukha, 
the daughter of BAhAsur; wMle the people of BaiAna say 
that BaiAna was founded by BAhAsur himseb, and that his 
capital was situated at or near BaiA,na. As, therefore, the 
Wcha Chomtra places the scene of the tale at Santiphr, 
which is the old name of Vijaymandar Garb, near BaiAna, it 
seems to me evident that the account given by the ZZMa 
Oha/ritra must he the true and correct one ; whbe the ac- 
count given m the JPrem Sagar must he false and erro- 
neous. One can therefore only suppose one of two things , 
namely, either that some old place cabed Santiptlr, in Belm, 
may have been identified either with Shronitpm or Santipfir, 
by mistake freua a mere similarity of name ; or else that, as 
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tlie Hindus graclnally nio'\ ed oastvsavds and fol<)nis('(l Bt'liar 
and Bengal, they carvK'd the traditions coiK'oviung BaufiMU’ 
along with them, and then localised them at !Masur, ilu' 
ancient name of which was Malmsdi'a. Ih'rhaps iMuhnshra 
may haye been a contraction or eonnqition of irohd-Siii'ilptu', 
which might easily have been gradually (“ontracl('d to Malia- 
sto by the Buddhists, and to Saritphr by the Brahnianical 
Hmdus, and Saiitphi* Aroiild naturally become SonifpAr in 
the broad boorish dialect of the natives of Beliav, nhile the 
Shronitphr of the Prm Sagur is probably only the thick 
Bengali mode of pronouncing the same nor<l ]Moreov(*r, 
General Cunningham mentions that Anili, which is only <> 
miles from MasAr, is the scene of similar traditions concern- 
ing a local Ashr, called BakslsAr, and 1 sti-ongly snspi'ct 
that the traditions conceimiug the JSuh-dfsth' of JniJi *may haM‘ 
been confounded with those eoncennng of Htiiidpih' 

and JBaidna , and that, in consequence, the' traditional Sunti- 
pdr came in time to be identified with Masftr, near Arab. 

I tliink, tlierofore, that the account, given in the Vkhi 
Cfhantra is probably the correct one, and mor<‘ to bt‘ diqx'tuU 
ed upon than that given in the Prm Sugar ; tnul that it was 
the Santipfir near Baifi.ua which nas the rinil eaiiilal of 
Bfipfifisur. 

^e name of Bfi,utlsur may recall to mind the sominvliat 
similar name of Bhainsasur, which means the hujfalo- 
demon; but whioli must not bo confounded with tliat. of 
Bfi,nfi«ur, which would appai*ontly mean the mtmu-armed 
demon, as, according to tlio traditions given in tlio Prem 
SagcMT and Wcha Qharitra, Siva had gifted BAfiAsur wit h a 
thousand arms, hut all of his anus excipt four wi’re 
cut off in battle by the discus or sudarsati of JCrishiia. 
On the other hand, Bliainsasur is in reality the sanm as 
Maheshasur, which is the common name for the bujfulo-- 
demon, as generally represented with the image of i)urga 
during the Hurga Puja 

On Mount Abu there is a sculpture, noticed by Tod, 
^presenting Ar-pdl, or Adhi-pdl, the groat ancestor of the 
Pramfira race, in the act of shooting an arrow at Bhainsa- 
sur.’- According to Tod, tho Pramfi,ra race was created 
^feoially to guard the sacred fire-fountain on Mount 
Abu* and Bhainsasur was killed by the guardian of tlie 
saorM .fountain of fire, because ho used to drink up the 
sac^ at that place. * 
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Tlio Sanskrit temi Asm' is said to be derived from the 
negative paitiele <(, signifying noi or without, prefixed to 
the vord silr, winch in this case means a cJmnitij or deity ; 
and tlierofore a-sur would literally mean not dwme, or 
uuti-diPtne, or atheist, or tnjidel, or one without God, or 
ayauist the gods I tliink, therefore, it is very probable 
tliat the term ii-sii)', in the sense of atheist, may have been 
used by the early dominant Brahmanical hiei’arohy to de- 
note or stigmatise those who were not of their religion, or 
who oiiposed the attempts of the Brahmans to exert a 
universal power and domineering influence in everything, 
and denied their claims to superiority and supremacy Now, 
at such an oaidy period as that at which we may suppose 
Bto^sur to have lived, those who wore not of the Brah- 
raanical creed, but opposed to the authority and doctrines 
of the Brahmans, could have been no other than the earli- 
est professors of some very primitive form of the Buddhist 
religion; or, if they weie not Buddliists, they must at 
least have been some primitive sect allied to the caidy 
Jamas, — that is. Jamas of tlie most ancient school which 
preceded that of Mahavira, — as the Jams assert that even 
Buddha himself was a disciple of llahavu*a There are 
many incidents and ciroiunstances recorded in the ancient 
traditions of India which would lead us to believe that 
many of the kings and chiefs and leaders of the Lunar 
race, or Chwidraoansis, at times paid wondoi fully little re- 
spect to the Brahman Merarchy, and seemed to have acted 
occasionally in rather a free-thinking manner, quite inde- 
pendent of the Brahmans * It is, at any rate, pretty certain 
that the ancient representatives of the Lunar race were 
cooler towards, or paid less respect to, and were more inde- 
pendent of, the Brahmans, thrm those of the Solar laoe. It 
is also remarkable that the most powerful of the ancient 
Buddhist kings of India were mostly, or at least very 
many .of them, of the Lunar race. Indeed, I have long 
been inclined to ihe belief that the majority of the Ohan- 
dravansis, or Limar race, were at one time either Bud- 
dhists or Jams, while the Solar race were probably mostly 
Brahmanists and Sun- worshippers. It would, moreover, ap- 
pear from certain traditions, and from the symbols dis- 
played, on a certain class of coins found in considerable 
numbei'S in Upper and ’Western India, — particularly in ES.j- 
putSna,-— that there must also have been some considerable 

i Bqh, for s6md remaiks m couuectiofit with thi 9 snlgeQt m 
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portion of the jyoiralation (more especially of tlie military 
and ruling classes) who wore fire-worshippers ; while othci’s, 
again, were addicted to snake-worship or ophiolatry. 

I hare already suggested before that the name of BAfift- 
snr, the reputed founder of BaiAna, might he supposed to 
signify tlie demon of many arms, on account of the fable 
as to his haviog been gifted with a thousand arms by Siva. 
But the first syllable, Ban, may originally haye been Van. 
Now, Vam AsUr, with the first vowel d long, might moan Me 
demon of the arrow ; while, with the a short, it would 
mean the forest demon. On the other hand, Vana Stir, with 
the first vowel d, long, might cither mean the h>ero of the 
arrow or the a/rroio of the sun ; while, with the a short, it 
would mean the hero of the forest, or the forest champion — 
any one of which terms might have been used as the name 
or title of a king. Bor, supposing the conniiy around 
BaiAna to have been at one time a great forest, such a titles 
as the forest hero would be a fitting title for a king of 
the forest country. Such a supposition is somewhat homo 
out by the fact that in an inseriiition in the Kutila charac- 
ter which I discovered on a pillar in an old tera])ln in BaiAna, 
I read two different names, probably of Bajas, both of which 
terminated with the syllahlo Stiri Stin may therefore have 
been a family name or title, and it may possibly bo the 
same as the sur in the name of BdMsur. 

On the other hand, if we could dare in any way to ec^n- 
neot the name of BAiiAsur, the founder of BaiAna, with 
that of Bhainsasur, tho huffalo-demon, then wo would have 
the first syEahle Bhains, or Bams, iu paHicular to deal with. 
Now, we find a tribe of tho Kshatrya race called Bais, who 
are now prmcipaUy represented by tlie Bais Eajpfita of 
Baiswara, in Oudh, but who are also found in many other 
parts of India ; as, for instance, in a pari of tho country 
not far from BaiAna, and in the neighhom’hood of Agra an^ 
elsewhere in the Upper Provinces, A.iid also further south. 
"We also find traces of their existence, in ancient times, in 
Kanauj, at BairAt, and even in MAlwa. The Bais Eajpilts 
tra(^ their descent from a king called SAEvAhana, whose 
capital is said to have been at Dundia Khbra, near tho 
Ganges, in Oudh, who may be idontii^hlo with the S^i- 
vAh^tm of the Yadu line of the Lunar race, who, with his 
fethep, was driven out of Gajipfir (now Eawal Pin^) by 
, the Ihdo-Scythians, but who afterwards gained a victoiY 
over the SaknS (Indo-Soythians) at Kal^or, near MnltAn* 
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about A. I) 78, and instituted the so-called Saka era : as 
the Bais Ila 3 phts also claim to he of the Lunax* race 
through ShlirMiaria ^ We may therefore consider the 
Bais Bajputs as descendants of the Yadn line of the 
Lunar race But the ancient Bajas of Baixlna and of Vijay- 
nianclar Garh, or Santipur, are also assei*ted, in the local 
tiuditions, to have been of the Yadu line of the Lunar 
i*ace. I have ah-oady pointed out PrahlMa, a king of 
Mult&n, as the supposed ancestor of BM&sur; and as 
we find Sdlivdha}!’, tlie supposed anceslor of the Bais tribe, 
defeating the Sakas (or Indo-Scythians) at Kahror near 
Multan, it looks as if the country around Mult5,n had been 
an ancient heritage of the ancestors of both, and formed an 
historical connecting link between the two. 

Now, if we acknowledge the existence of similarity 
between the names JBdndsur and JShamsctmr, and if from 
either of the words Bhainsasur or Bamsas-itr we take away 
the termination as&r, we have the word Bhatm, or Bairn, 
left And it is just possible that the latter may have been 
the real ancient name of the Bais tribe , for as the letter 
n in the word Bhatm, or Bmns, is nasal, it would become 
very easily eliminated and lost, and therefore the term 
Bliams, or Bairns, would naturally become Bhais, or Bais, in 
the vulgar speech of the country ; and as the name of a tribe, 
the memory of its connection with the word Bhaim, as sig- 
• nifying a buffalo, would very soon be forgotten, until even 
the aspirate or letter h in the word would also in time 
become eliminated. But I have my own doubts as to whether 
the origin of the name of the Bais tribe could bo in any 
way connected with either the name of the buffalo-demon 
Bhainsasur, or the common word Bhains, signifying a 
buffalo; and I believe that the name of the Bais tnbo must 
have had some other signification. 

But if Bai^ina was founded by B^n^ur, and if its ancient 
kings were descended from Ban&sur, and if the race to 
which these kings belonged may be identified with some 
primitive branch of the Bais tribe, then how did the name 
of BMfisur and the name of Bailina both come to lose the 
letter «? I can only suppose that Bainfisur, or Baisllsur, 
may, after all, possibly have been a vulgar spoken form of 
Bhainsfisfir, and that the original name of the Bais tribe 
may have been Bhains-ds&ra, or Baim-dMra, and that the 

^ Seo General CuTmmgbam's Arcbfleological Report for 1803 64, Vob II, p 21 i and 
Yol I, pp» 280 and 20G, m tbe Report for 1862-63. 
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teminal qiialifying term as&r was gradually (h'o]>i)<nl. Atul, 
in a similar manner, X would suggest that the pw>s«ut 
YiftTviP. of the town of BaiSna may he a corruption or contnu*- 
tion of Bhainsana, or Baiusana, which again might he a 
short or quickly spoken form of Bhains-awaua, which wouUl 
mean the screen, or shelter, or enclosure, of the BhuuiS, or 
Bams, or Bom trihe. 

I would heg that the ahovo suggestions and reinai-ks 
concerning the origin of the ancient Bajas of Bai^na and 
Sautiphr may he home in mind hy the reader when X conic 
to speak of and describe the great and ancient fortress 
of Tijaymandar Garh, or Santiptir, separately, further 
on. Bor m that ancient fortress I found a tall stone 
Idt, or monolith pillar, stiH standing and hearing an 
ancient inscription, dated 428, which recorded the name of 
a Tfirig called Vishnu Varddhana, and also tlio names of 
several of his ancestors. Now it must have heeu in the time 
of this ancient dynasty of kings that the fortress now called 
Vtjaymandar Garh, or vulgarly B^jagarh, was called San- 
And, as I stated before, the ancient Bajas of San- 
tipur and Bai4na are asserted in the local traditions of the 
place to have been descended from B^n&sur, the son of Baja 
B ah' I may hero acknowledge that I had formerly dwidod 
in my own mmd that this Mng Vishnu Varddhana of tho 
Idt msenption must have belonged to an ancient branch 
of the Bais trihe, as I bdioved (as before stated) that this 
term Bais might ho a mere corruption of Bhains or Bains, 
and that the latter might have been a convenient contrac- 
tion or abbreviation of Bliains-d.sdra, or Baius-li'idra. But 
if Vishnu Varddhana was a descendant of BM^ur, the 
son of Baja Bah, and if the latter was a son of Vairocliana 
Astir, and the grandson of HiranyA.ksha or iliranyakai§i|)u, 
then, unless the traditions as to the origin of the Bais tribe 
are all false, the Vishnu Varddhana of the Idt inscription 
could not have been of the Bais tnho 

I may now add that I have since made enquiries on this 
subject of some Brahmans iu Agra, and they say that 
although the beautiful EJkha was the daughter of Bafilsur, 
yet BM^ur was oeriamly an Ashr or Bllkahas, and that he 
was the son of Raja Bal , and that Raja Bal was tho son 
of Vairoohana Astir, who was the son of Brahl&cla, king 
of MullAn, who was the son of Hiranakus, who was a Mdh» 
shoe, with emtetope’ 8 horns, who is the same as the HiraH- 
ytiksha, or‘Hka:ayaka4ipu of the Hindu traditions, who was 
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d^troyed by Vishau under the form of JVara Smha. 
Hirany4kksha or Hiranyakasipu was the son of Kasy- 
apa. We may therefore now be perfectly certain of 
the actuM origin of the most ancient Rajas of Bai^na, 
and that* they were a race of Asuribs The following will 
therefore be the correct genealogy of B^nlisur, the founder 
of BaiSna. — 
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Bailtoa is situated near the banks of the Bilnganga river, 
and the name of the B^nganga river is said to signify the 
rvoer of the arrow; and this name is said to have originated 
from tile fact that, while the Pandns in'rc* ui ('xih' at Ilnirat, 
ono of thorn, Arjun, being in w.ant of Oanges iVal('r, lor 
purposes of pundcatiou, shot an arrou at the foot of a tree, 
from whence proceeded a bmnch of the wu'U'd (ianga, or 
Ganges river, which was henceforth ealh'd rdn-triDitfa, (tr 
Bdrt-Ganga, — ^that is, the river of the arrow. But I .strongly 
suspect that the name of the Bfmganga river must, in r<>alit*v 
be in some way connected -with the name of Bdnasur, and 
with that of Bai&na. 

I have previously mentioned, in. passing, that there is an 
ancient temple m Bai&,na called the Vkhn Mandar, which 
is said to have been built by a sister, but in reality a daughtiT, 
of BdMsur, named Ukha, wdio manied Anardnath, or 
Aniradha, a ^andson of Krislina. This tomjilo is now in a 
ruinous condition, and had boon considembly altered by the 
Muhammadans (Pathhns) when they held Baihna, and who 
’ turned it into a mosque for their own use. In this ancient 
temple I dug up a stone with an mscription in the Kutila 
character at the foot of one of the pillars. Tliis iiiserijition 
was very much defaced, and the date almost entirely obli- 
terated ; hut I could make out suflieient to learn that the 
inscription had been executed in the eleventh century, or 
about Scmvdt 1084 or 1089, equal to A. 1). 1027 or 1032; 
and the style of the Kutila character in which the inscrip- 
tion is executed certainly prevailed at that period, and would 
exactly agree with the date above given. The inscription 
was in twenty-two lines, and the stone hearing it was 1 foot 
8 inches in length, and 1 foot in breadth. Great por- 
tions of several of the lines of the inscription were so 
defaced and ohUtexated that it was quite impossible to make 
any complete reading of it that could he at all satisfactory. 
The name of Santipur, however, appeared to he mentioned 
at least once (if not twice) in the inscription 

The dimensions and other details of the Vkha Man^ 
dar are as follow : Length of the building, 120 feet 9 
inches; breadth, 86 feet; forming an oblong square enclo- 
sure.^ The wails are 4 feet 6 iuches in thickness. At the 
oentie of the back of the temple, exteriorly, there is a 
sniw TOojeotion, 6 feet 5 inches m length, which protrudes 
1 foot from the wail, which was probably added by the 


> See Rate IT, 
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Muhammadans. The gateway is nearly 14 feet in breadth 
A long flight of stone stairs proceeds from each side of 
the gateway interiorlyj ascending to the top of the build- 
ing There is also a narrow entrance way in the centre 
of each side of the temple The interior of the temple 
contains no less than ninety-two tall columns, each about 
14 feet in height ; but their bases are mostly hidden in - 
the earth. These pillars are arranged as follow There are 
two rows of octagonal twelve-cornered pillars along the left 
side of the temple interiorly, fifteen in each row, or thirty 
altogether ; and there are two row’s of circular or cylindncal- 
ehaped pillars along the nght side of the temple, and of the 
same number as those on the left side, or thirty in all Then, 
at the further end of the temple, there are four rows of 
circular pillars, five in each row. Lastly, around the iaterior 
of the gateway, but at a little distance from it, there are 
three sides of a square formed by twelve pillars, of which 
five on the left side are octagonal twelve-cornered pillars, 
and five on the right side are circular pillars ; and two larger 
pillars immediately facing the gateway, mteriorly, are also 
circular. Tlie octagonal twelve-comorcd pillars on the left 
side of the temple are plain, and the capitals are of the same 
configuration as the pillar, simply spreading out at top in 
Step fashion. It was at the foot of the ninth pillar of the 
inner row on this side, counting from the entrance, that I 
dug up the stone with the Kutila inscription of the eleventh 
century. The circular pillars along the right side of the 
temple and at the further end, and ^o on the nght side of 
the interior of the gateway, are ornamented with five nar- 
row bands of floral sculpture. The capitals of these piUars 
simply spread out at top m five successive rings. 

Outside the temple, at a distance of 31 feet from the 
right-hand comer as one enters, there are the remams of a 
large Muhammadan minar m an unfinished state. It had 
apparently been left unfinished by the builders, and it never 
even reached the top of the first storey. The present height 
of the building is only 39 feet 6 inches, the circumfer^ce at 
base is 84 feet 7 inches, and the diameter 28 feet 2 inches. 
The diameter at top is 26 feet 9 inches. The doorway 
is raised 3 feet 8 inches from the ground. There is a defaced 
inscrijption over the doorway, of which I had not an oppor- 
tunity of taking an impression ; but it did not seem to be 
of much impoitence. 

There is another old temple at Bailbna, the name of which 
I was unable to ascertain, but which had also been altered 
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iato a masiid by the Muhammadans. But in this temple, oti 
a half pillar on the left-hand side near the entranee, I found 
a pretty perfect Kutila inscription, in eighteen hues, dated 
Smivdt 1100, in the month of BMdnqtadtt, and apparent 1)\ 
as far as could make out, in the reign of St't rijitythlhi- 
raja Sn Sn Bajp&ydmuri (or JPaghbidusnr} /). 'Hk' imtirf* 
passage ^ roads as followers. Bajyp Sn Vijoyddlil-nijn }in- 
fate: Sri Sri Biipdydmuri {pv TaglidyiuieHn and this 
inscription appears further to state that he was moo)>‘f rod need, 
or of th'e Lunar race, and a second Krishna Somm~dutd fCrifdi- 
nadwitiyd. The names of two or three other rajas are also 
apparently given, ibnong those there occurs one title, in 
particular, in the fourth line, which I read as Srufa Sri 
suri Mahesioivar (the renoivncd, fortunate Miomiri, the great 
lord) ; and another name in the second line of the inwrip- 
tion reads as §ri Vuhnu Sdrydsano. As the term Sdri 
owurs at least twice, or as the termination of at least, two 
different names or tilios, and the term Swifd occurs once, as 
part of a name, Suri, or SArya, ivotild appear to be 
a family name, or tbe name of a tribe. This may perhaps 
throw some hght on the name of Bhhftsur, which may 
thus, after all, be a mere corru])tion of A'ana-stiri. 

From the general tenor of the aho\o inscription, T think 
the following short genealogy may perhaps bo made out 
with some diffidenoe : — 

(A I>. 370*’) 


{A. 1». 005 ?) 


(A D. 1020 


SfimvAt 1100. 
A. n. xois 


, I am in doubt as to whether the long string of titles last 
m^tic^ed refer to one or to two indmciuals j bat if they 
ar4 siip,ply the titles of one individual reigning at the tane 
that thd insorijition was executed, then, the first-nam^ 
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iSn V%8hAm Bury&sano^ must have reigned about A. D. 
970, allowing about twenty -j&ve years for each generation. 

In tho fifteenth line of the inscription above referred to, 
there is something about a N&ga Bdja ; but the ends of 
several of the lines are broken off, and some of the letters 
in the middle of the Imes are too much defaced to be read 
with any certainty. A copy of the whole mscription is 
given in Plate VI. 

The dimensions of tliis temple are 24 feet by 23 feet 
1 inch, or nearly 24 feet square It is only closed in on 
three sides, the fourth side being entirely open. The intenor 
of the temple contains six detached pillars in the centre, 
and ten half pillars against the wall. The two back central 
pillars are partly round and partly octagonal, and the front 
pillars are round. The horizontal section of the side half 
pillars against the wall is m the form of a half of a cross 
Tho four central piUam support a low, flat, step-shaped dome 
formed of slabs of stone, overlapping each other at the cor- 
ners, according to the ancient Hindu fashion. The central 
and uppermost stone is ornamented by a beautifully sculp- 
tured circular flowered device. In the centre of the back 
wall of the temple interiorly, there is a rectangular recess, 
3 feet 6 inches in width by 1 foot 8 inches in depth, which 
was made by the Muhammadans when they turned the 
temple into a mosque 

There are some curious, isolated, sharp-pointed, conical, 
rooky hiUs, quite detached from the Bai^na range, standing 
out in front of the town towards the west and north-west. 
On the top of one of these pinnacles a small whitewashed 
temple or shrine is perched, which appeared to be of modem 
construction. 

I did not observe any other antiquities of particular in- 
terest about Bailbna itself. There are numerous Muhamma- 
dan tombs and some Hindu satti stones and maths in the 
neighbourhood, but none of them seemed to me to possess 
any very great interest, in an archaeological point of view. 
Some notice of the remains of the Muhammadan occupation 
of Bailma and its neighbourhood will be given in the course 
of the latter part of this report. 

Before the time of the Lodis, Agra was a mere pai^anah 
under Baitoa, which was the real capital of the province. 
In fact, Baiflna may be considered to have been at that 
period a sort of secondary capital to Delhi. It was certainly 
a place of great consequence and importance. 
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8_SAIvT3r0ll, VJJAYMANDAll (JAIUl, or 
B rJAClAHll. 

The following account of tiiis placo will fonu, I 
tlie most interesting and important poviion of this r('po\‘t. 

The nearest end of the great fortress of 
Garh (vulgarly called JBij<inutndni' Gtn'k^ or Lijiinyi'li) 
is about 6 miles due west from Baiaua; but as tlu' torliliea- 
tions extend thence, from that point, westwards, for a dis- 
tance of 7,527 feet, or nearly a mile and a half, the fuilhcst 
pi Txl of the fortress must bo 7 miles distant. Tliis great 
extent of fortification, the various portions of which have 
been bmlt at different periods, first originated from a nucleus 
consisting of a much smaller ancient fort' which wmh origin- 
ally built on a western projecting jireeipitous rocky spur of 
thft great granitic range which extends lor nearly 8 luih'S 
westwards from BaiHua, and also for a coiisid<‘ral)Io distance 
north and north-westwards. But the foiiilications now 
include two spurs of the range and extend across two 
valleys, and run along a portion of the heights h<‘.vond, to 
the north. These fortifications include portions whiidi have 
been built successively at various ])(aiods,— Ilrsl, by the 
Hindus, at some very ancient and remolo period ; sc'eoudly, 
by Hindus in ibe middle ages, just previous to the AI uhani- 
conquest; thirdly, by the Al uhammadan i^athdns; 
and fom*thly, by the JS.ts“ who now own tHo fort. 

The ancient name of the original Uindii fortre.ss was 
Santipfir, which is said to have been built by an an<deni 
dynasty of kings, who wore the descendant, s of Bdfihsur 
the son of Raja Bal, The fort appears either to have, been 
renewed, or at least occupied, shortly after the coninmncc- 
ment of the Christian era, by a Raja namofl Plsfmu Vard- 
dhema, whose name 1 found in an ancient inscription on a 
stone tdi, or monolith pillar, still standing in the fort. This 
inscription was dated in the year 428 If this date wffeired 
to the Samvat of Vikramaditya, it would ho equivalent to 
A. D. 371 ; but if it referred to the Saka era, it would bo 
equivalent to A. D 606, Again, about the eleventh centtiry* 
the fort appears to have been in the possession of a Ra|a 
named Bija PSl, or Vijay P&l, or Vijaya Pfiila, who is said 
to have rebuilt and added to the fort. Yijay P&l was of 
thO 'Yadu line of the Lunar race, and he was the son of Andhu 
P^ or A nan d PM, who had two other sons, namely, 

JPdl, who is said to have founded T^n^S^, 
near Khixauli, to the South ; and Mita 8inhi,» or Mt 
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or Matan IBdl, wlio is said to have founded Ritawar to the 
north, about 6 miles to the west of Bhusawar ; and they 
are said to have had a sister called Baijal or Byal, who 
founded Baijalpur, near Jagnfer, and who is said to have 
married Ijakhan Smh, or Lakshman Sinha, of Bhara, a 
descendant of Vir Vikramaditya of TJ 33 am. The Andhu 
P41, or Anand P§.1, of the Vyamandar Garb traditions 
might possibly be identifiable with a laja of that na.mft who 
opposed Mahmfid of Ghazni in A. B. 1008. But if, as the 
local traditions would lead one to infer, the Andhu PM, or 
Anand Pal, the father of Vijay PM, of Vijaymandar Garh, 
lived about the commencement or the middle of the eleventh 
century ; or if he was the same who opposed Mahmud of 
Ghazm in A. B. 1008, then it would be impossible that he 
could have had a daughter who married Lakshman Sinha of 
Mfilwa, who is supposed to have lived about A. B. 1144; 
and therefore the Baijal of the Jagn^r traditions must have 
been some later descendant of the family. Besides, accord- 
ing to the local traditions, Vi 3 aymandar Garh is said to 
have been taken by Muhammadan invaders in SamvM 1173, 
equal to A. B. 1116 ; and therefore Vijay PM, the son of 
Andhu PM, must have lived before A. B. 1116. It was from 
Vijaya PM, the son of Andhu PM or Anand PM, that this 
great fort received its later name of Vijaymandar Garh, which 
name has become Bijagarh in the vulgar spoken language 
of the common people ; but all the more intelligent people 
about Baidna call the fort “Vijaymandar Garh,” and the 
still more learned also know it by its ancient name of 
“ Santipfir ” 

^e fort of Vijaymandar Garh was probably in the pos- 
session of the family of Vijay JPdl when it was first taken by 
the early Muhammadan mvaders. The date of the first 
capture of the fort of Vijaymandar Garh by the Muham- 
madans is somewhat uncertain., The following popular 
couplet, relating to the takmg of the fort was repeated to 
me by some intelligent natives on the spot : — 

“ Qyarefi, se tihaha, mhh tom dmh&r, 

Bjeh-man4ar Garh imyafb Aiuhahr 

“ In the year II IS, early on a Monday xaoriung, Vijajonandar 
Garh was omshed by Abubakr of Kandahar " 

Now, in the above, we find it stated that the fort of Vijay- 
mandar Garh was taken by the Muhammadans in the year 
ll7S, but of what era iff not said. We may, howerer, 
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suppose that the date giren refers to the era most com- 
moi^y iu use among Hindus — namely, the Samvnt of 
Vikram&ditya. Ifthat be the case, then 1173 would 

be equivalent to A. H. 1116, which would be seventy-seven 
years before the takmg of Delhi by the Muhammadans ^ The 
Abubakr of Kandahar, who is said to have taken the fort 
of Vijaymandar Garh, must therefore have b(ieu simply a 
genei^, or commander, of the army, who took the fort of 
Vijaymandar Garh, in the interest of some of the earlier 
Muhammadan invaders of India, who could have been no 
other than the Ghaznivides, who had already, in A. D. 1028, 
long previously taken Ajm^r ; and in the year 1116 A. D. 
Arslan was^ King of Ghazni. The Lochs also appear to 
have held this fort, as I attribute to Sikandar Lodi the found- 
ing of an old, now deserted, Muhammadan town, called 
Sikandra, the site of which lies on the plain immediately 
below and to the south of the fort, and which w'ill presently 
be described further on. 

It is wen known that Sangrdma Sinha of Mewar 
successfully resisted BS-bar, the first of the Mughals, at 
Kanha, near Bai^na, in A. D. 1527; but in passing through 
Elanha myself, on my return to Acts, I was surprised to 
find that it was situated about 20 mUcs distant to the east 
from Bai^na. 


There are two Muhammadan inscriptions over the door- 
way of a very :^e Muhammadan minar in the fort, in the 
upper one of which it is stated that the minar was built by 
Muhammad Shah; and as, in the lower inscription, it is 
stated that the minar was consecrated for use in A. H. 
861, which would be in the time of Bahlol Lodi, it is 
plain that the Muhammad Sliah above referred to as 
having found.ed the minar must have been Muhammad 
Shah bin Farid Shah, of the Sayid dynasty, who reigned 
between A. H. 889 and 849, or Just fifteen years before the 
accession of Bahlol Lodi.® 

I must now rive a description of the fort of Vijay- 
mandai Garh, and of anything of interest which it still con- 
tains. I have already stated that the whole extent of the 
fortifications is 7,527 feet, or about a mile and a half, from 
east to west. To this I may add that from a wall on the 


I ^‘WtHt iy QmeralOumarighaat , — Aowidiiig to Porithta (Bnoci. I. 17A»lfllO IWvina 
, WM Mm Mqbamnad Ghun and Xntbnddm Aibek in A. H. D, 11 SS Jhtdi 

too earlj—an amoaot of error tihitb le SMttd la 

» Mnbemwaaaa con ^.- a 0. ' 
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crest of a precipice to the south, to a wall along the heights 
to the north, the distance is about 3,360 feet ; so that this 
must have been the most extensive fortification in India, 
with the exception of Chitor.^ But this includes several 
different lines and enclosures of fortifications, which, al- 
though connected with one another, have been added at 
various times by the successive possessors of the fortress. 

The fortifications, as I before stated, are situated on 
two lofty rocky spurs, or projections, which run out east 
and west respectively at the south-western extremity of 
the great granitic range of precipitous heights which 
extend for about 8 miles to the west of Baihna. The fortifi- 
cations also extend for a considerable distance along a ridge 
of the heights to the north. The height of the range 
here cannot be less than 600 feet from the plain, if not, in 
some places, even more. On the narrow spur which runs 
out to a point westwards is situated a sort of inner fort or 
fortified enclosure, somewhat divided off from the rest, which 
represents the real ancient fort which was the original 
nucleus of the whole. This latter may, for convenience 
sake, be caUed the inner fort or citadel ; but it is this por- 
tion which occupies the actual site of the ancient fortress 
of Santipfir of the time of Vishnu Varddhma, and 
which was renewed or repaired by Vijay P^il, who gave to 
it the new name of Vijaymandar (^h This separate 
part of the fortifications, constituting a fort in itself, is about 
2,140 feet in length from east to west, by from 600 to 700 
feet in breadth from north to south. It is divided off from 
another larger fortified enclosure, which lies to the east of 
the former, by a strong fortification wall, and also partly by 
a deep gorge which cuts in from the south, and by another 
lesser gorge, or indentation, which runs in a little way from 
the north. There is an upper gateway at the south-eastern 
comer of this old fort, and a causeway runs down from it 
into the southern dividing gorge before referred to, which 
has a fortification wall running across the mouth of it, and 
wMoh thus shuts it in, leaving simply a narrow passage be- 
low, forming a lower gateway, for ingress and egress. There 
is a second upper gateway at the north-western extremity of 
the fort, where it runs westwards into a narrow point, and 
where it becomes not more than about 131 feet in breadth. 
Within this gate, and about 160 feet to the eastwards of it, 


' IDhe of Gwalior is 2 miles m lengtli ---A, C. 
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where the fort commences to widen out, there is an inner 
gateway, which leads directly into the main body of the fort. 
These are the only gateways proper to this old fort On 
entering by the inner gatew'ay from tiie west, one is met by 
a wall facing one, which is the remains of an old enclosure 
oontaimng buildings On turmng to the right towards the 
south, in order to pass round it, one meets with the remains 
of the abutments of an ancient ruined inner gateway, placed 
obliquely, and not at all m coiTosjiondcnce with the present 
inner gateway, and which I behove to have been an ancient 
inner gateway of the original fort Passing thence east- 
wards along the remains of tho southern w'all of the old 
enclosure, which at first opposed one, one sees to the left an 
old building entered by a gateway, and surmounted by four 
low domes. Passing through this, one enters a small court, 
with another small court beyond it containing some old 
low buddings, or chambers, used as dwellings. This place 
appeared to be occupied by a sort of Hinduyo^i, os 
when I visited the fort, who seemed to use part of tho build- 
ing as a temple. To tho north of these buildings, in the 
north-western angle of an inner portion of tho emdosuro, 
there is an isolated circular bastion, which was constructed 
by the J4ts, to command the gateway, and on which (here is 
an old cannon lymg, of large calibre. Continuing to the east 
of this, there is the remains of a large inner enclosure, ori- 
ginally about 440 foet iu length by about 140 feet in breadth. 
There are the ruins of throe small buildings within this 
space. About 80 feet to the north of this, and outside of the 
enclosure, there are the traces of another ancient wall run- 
ning for some distance east and west To the south of the 
endosure again, and parallel to it, at the distance of 11 feet 
from it, there are the remains of a wall running in the samo 
direction. Again, at a somewliat greater distance to the 
south of the last, there are traces of anotlver wall miming in, 
an oblique direction. Lastly, at the distance of about 100 
feet in a southern direction, one comes upon the outer forti- 
fication wall of the fort, running along the very vei^e of the 
TOodpioe eastwards and westwards. Mfty-eight feet to 
the east of one of the bastions, on the southern wall, there 
^ the remains of an old building, 41 feet in length, adjoin- 
ing thaouter fortification wait Again, 260 feet to the east ol 
, the and at the inner angle or comer of a curved outwaiE^ 

vrojeciiion of the fortification wall, there is abuilding 88 feet, in 
length. Lastly, about,250feet to the east of the last-mentioned - 
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building, oiie sees before one the tapering Idt, or mono- 
lith pillar, of Vishnu Varddhana, rising from a high stone 
platform The platfoim on which the Idt stands, or rather 
in which it is fixed upright, is siiuated close to the southern 
outer wall of the iort., which overhangs the brink of the preci- 
pice. This stone i)taiform is about 10 feet 5 inches in height, 
by about 10 feet square at the base, and about 9 feet square 
at the top. It is built of stones of a lightish or greyish colour, 
and of the same land as those which form the walls of the 
fort The Idt is a monolith hewn out of a single block 
of red sandstone. It is fixed in the centre oi the platform, 
and rises to the height of 26 feet 3 inches above the upper 
surface of the platform. Its whole height, therefore, in- 
cluding the lower concealed part of it which is built into 
the stone platform, would probably be at least above 30 feet, 
or perhaps even 35 feet , for, including the platform, the whole 
measures exactly 36 feet 8 inches from the ground. The 
base above the platform is square to the height of 3 feet 8 
inches, and each side measures 1 foot 6 inches. The upper 
corners of the square base of the Idt are bevelled ofE. 
Above this point the tdt narrows, and becomes octagonal, to 
the height of 22 feet 7 inches, and tapers off gently upwards 
towards the top. Its top has been broken off obhquely, in a 
ragged manner, and a metal spike rises out of the centre of 
the fractured top, which shows that the monohth was once 
surmounted by a capital In its present appearance, the 
Idt most resembles a tapering octagonal obelisk, with a 
square base. On the southern face of the square base there 
is a comparatively modem N^gari inscription of three hnes, 
which was apparently executed by some jogL It reads as 
^ ^nff — “ SH Y6gt Brahma Sdgar ” — ^the third 

Imo being defaced. 

On the long southern octagonal face of the Idt, which 
rises immediately above this, there commences the first Ime 
of the ancient insciiption of Vishnu Varddhana which 
runs vertically up the pillar, and is road from the bottom up- 
wards. On the second face, to the left of that, is the second 
line of the inscription; on the third face, to the left and 
facing the west, is the third line of the inscription; and 
on the fourth face, to the left of that and facing the north- 
west, there is the fourth and last, and longest line of the 
insmiption, which thus consists of four verticM lines in ah. 
The other four faces of the octagonal part of the pillar 
are blank. 
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The foUowing imnscript and translation are due to the 
kindness of Dr. G. Buhler 
Line. 

1. Siddliam tnieshu ehaturshu varshasateshvaslitft vim^shu, 428 

2 PMlguna baiiulasya pancMdassyim otasyto pdrvvSydm. 

8. Kntan pundaiiko ytlpoyam pratishthAssup pratishtliita r4jya- 
nSmadheyena VisIixm Fauld/ianem VarikiaS, JVso ViDdd/tatia 
sat puttiena Yasoi&ia sat pauttiena sat prapaut- 

tiena 

4 Sn Yijn^varmma^ ssreyobbhyudaya yasastula vamsa bhftga bbo- 
gS,blu vnddbaye, siddhirastu, pushtirastu, santu'astu, jSva pnt- 
travaniS.stu® asbta bdmavftptir* astu sr&ddM cbittesya bbfimi 
k&ryo 

Tbansiation. 

" Success ' After four hundred and twenty-eight years (428) had 
passed, on the fifteenth day of the dark half of PhSlguna, this sacri- 
ficial pdlai has been placed in memoiy of that former performance, ««., a 
Puikdatika saenfice, by the illustnous FusAnu FauhlhaHa Ftnikm, whose 
kmgdom and name are far famed, the Tiituous son of ITiirao Vard/lhana, 
the virtuous grandson of Yasajdta, the virtuous great-grandson of 
Fy&ghra^dLa, for the increase of his prospenty, of the merit resulting 
from saenfice, of his eternal welfare, of his fame, family, race, share, 
and en]OTments. May success attend (him), may increasing jirospority 
attend (him), may (his) sons remain alive, may the fulfilment of the 
mght kmds of desires attend (him). Have always faith” ( ? ’ ) 

The style of the alphabetic characters displayed in this 
inscription is yery peculiar, and different from anything 
'which I haye observed before ; and, in fact, the lettei's are 
unlike any of the hitherto known forms of the ancient 
Sanskrit alphabetic character. Every letter is systeraalically 
bent in, at an acute angle, on the left side, which gives the 
inscription altogether a very peculiar appearance. The com- 
pound letters are also very curiously formed. I may say, 
generally, that the style of this- alphabetic character appears 
to display a sort of link between the oldest form of the 
Gupta character, and that peculiar style which is known as 
the Narbada alphabetic character. Some of the letters also 
bear a certain resemblance to tiie characters of the so-called 
Sah inscription of Gimar. 

I have already mentioned that the date of the inscription 
reads as 428 ; but as the era is not given in the insorip- 


I X hftv6sal)stifeutedfihpse for Mr. CftrlleyU'fl tentative readings.*- 
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tion, it becomes a question as to what era this date of 428 
should be refeiTed. I at first referred the date to the Sam- 
vat of Vikmmadjtya, which would make the date equiva- 
lent to A. D 371, which, indeed, I thought quite late 
enough for the ancient stylo of the charactora in the inscrip- 
tion. But General Cunningham has since referred the date 
to the Saka era of SMivllhana, which commences in A. D. 
78 to 79, and which would make the date equivalent to 
A. D. 506; and General Cunningham therefore expressed 
an opinion that Vishnu Varddhana must have been a 
contemporary of Vikiam^Lditya of Ujiain.^ 

Besides the name of Vishnu Varddhd,na, the names of 
three of his ancestors are also mentioned, — ^namely, Ya|o 
Varddhana, Yai§o ItS,ta, and Vy^ghra Eita. Counting back 
at the rate of about twenty-five years for a generation, the 
last-named individual, who is thus the earliest known ancestor 
of Vishnu Varddhana, may be supposed to have lived 
either about A B. 296 or A. D. 431, according as the Vik- 
rama Samvat or the Saka era is used. 

The following short genealogical tree gives the names 
and approximate dates of the family; — 


VyS^hia Bita 1 

1 



Yaso R&ta 

Ya4o Va 

rddhana ' 

1 



Yifshnu Tarddhanat 

— — — 


A. n 296 or 481. 


A n 821 or 456. 


A D. 846 or 481. 


AD 871 or 506. 


I have previously stated that I had, for certain reasons, 
come to the conclusion that Vishnu Varddham may have 
belonged to some early branch of the Bais tribe, and cer- 
tainly the names of Vishnu Varddhana, and of his father, 
Yaio Varddhana, were likely to recall to one’s mind the 
n ame of Harsha Varddhana, the great Bais King of 

^ the later VilcyatalcUfcya at whose court Variha Mthira reside^*— Cun* 
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Elanaui, "who reigned from A. D. 607 to A. 1). 660 l aLo 
conjeotnred that the Vishnu Varddhana of my Vijay- 
mandar G-arh Idt inscription might possibly liavo boon an 
ancestor of Harsha Varddliana I may now mcniion that 
General Cunmngham, after some considomtioii, bad con- 
curred with me m attributing the Vishnu Varddhana of 
the Idt mscription to the Bais tribe. In the course of 
some correspondence. General Cunningham made the fol- 
lowing remarks on this subject — 

■*• * * '‘‘The present Bais E.xjpfits claim descent fiom SSlivldian, 
and there are Bais Bajphts now living about Af^ra I think that 
yon are probably right in making your Baidna Vnahiiu Vaiildhana a 
Bais, and I should he inclined to tiace the name of Baiana to the Bais 
tnhe.” 

The conclusions of General Cunningham above quoted, 
that if Vishnu Varddhana wns of the Bais tn’lic (as I at 
first suggested), that he was probably a contemporary of 
Vikram&ditya of M&lwa, are very plausible indeed j and one 
might be satisfied to follow ont the clue which he has indi- 
cated, if it were not that the local traditions of Bai&im and 
its neighbourhood expressly slate tliat the ancient kings, 
or rajas, of Baitoa and Santipiir were descended from 
B&n&sur, the founder of Bai^na. And as Vishnu Vard- 
dhana was certainly one of the said ancient kings of Sanlipflr 
and BaiS,na, if there is any truth in these local traditions, 
one is naturally driven to the conclusion that Vishnu Vard- 
dhaua himself must have been descended from BMftsur! 
But if Vishnu Varddhana was descended from B^khAsur, 
who appears to have been a descendant- of Kasyapa of 
the Solar race, I do not see how Vishnu Varddhana could 
have belonged to the Bais tribe, who claim to bo descended 
from S&,livA.hana of the Lunar race, — unless, indeed, any 
reason could he shown for believing that the whole Bais 
tribe, including thdx reputed ancestor SMivfbhana, were also 
all descended from BAnAsur. But this might be rather a 
startling conclusion to some people, and one at which some 
might he incliaed to cavil and demur. jPor I have already 
stated that BAhAsur is said to have been a demon-king, 
or one of the As4rsi and that he was the son of Mena 
JBal, who was the son of Vowocham, Asilr^ who was the 
sc^ of !Prahldda, King of Mult&n, who was the son of the 
demoh-king: Miran^dhsha^ who was the son of Kmyapa. 

i But we ibaust at the same time remember that the whole 
race of AsfirOs are said to have been descended from Kawaptk, 
of the Solar race, by his wife DiU, the daughter of ; 
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while the very same Kasyapa was, by his wife Kadru, also 
the forefather of the whole N%a or Serpent race And 
therefore we may say that the so-called Asdrs wore of a 
highly respectable parentage ; for it seems that they were 
actually descended from the ancient Aryan patriarchs of the 
Hmdu race, or that the Asurs were, m fact, as much ac- 
knowledged Aryans as the rest of the genuine Hindu race, 
and belonged to one or other of the Aryan Hindu tribes. 
For we also know that there were other Asurs, or demon- 
kings, of the Lunar race. 

Again, wo also know that Bdrana, the so-called demon- 
king of Lanka, was the son of Q,mtmi, or sage, or holy man, 
called Vishvarawa, by his wife Nikaksha, but who had also 
married Brahua, the daughter of Tiinavindhu of the Solar 
race. 

Our Asdrs, or demon-kings, of the Baidna traditions, — 
namely, Bdndsur, Vairochana Asur, and EQranydksha or 
Hiranyaka^ipu, — were therefore descended from an acknow- 
ledged highly respectable ancestry, and therefore eyen 
Bhnd,sur lumself might have been the progemtor of a highly 
respectable progeny, and consequently, ii it were possible, 
he might have been the true original great ancestor of the 
Bais ti'ibe, and the originator of their peculiar name, if it 
were not that the Bais tiabe claim to be of the Lunar race 
through Sdlivli/hana., while Bdud^sur would appear to have been 
a descendant of one of the pataiarohs of the solar race, — name- 
ly, of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi, — ^wluch, of course, makes 
any such supposition as the above totally impossible. 

At the same time, I must state that it is my own private 
belief that the ascription of a demon character or demoniacal 
attributes to certain liistoric individuals, or to certain probably 
really plain human personages whose memory is preserved 
in Indian traditions, or to certain of the ancient tribes of 
India, was simply a cunningly designed piece of maheious 
spite on the part of the old Brahman hierarchy, in order 
to stigmatise and cast odium upon certain individuals who 
deni^ or refused to recognise the self-assumed universal 
superiority and supremacy of the Brahmau hierarchy j that 
the individuals thus stigmatised by the Brahmans probably 
differed from the latte in religious belief, and disregarded 
the peculiar rites andeeremomes and sacrifices which the 
^ramnanical hierarchy had instituted and set up to he 
obi^earved; and that the Brahmans thus sought to damn 
and render odious the whole race, and even the very descend- 
ants of such persons, for ever. 
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I believe that if the now well-known. Hindu reformer, 
BAbd Keshab Chandra Sen, bad liyed in ancient times, and 
bad happened to have been a ruler or leader of tbe people, 
that tbe tyrannical and narrow-nunded Biabman biorareby 
of those days would have conceived such hatred against bis 
free and independent principles, and anti-ortbodos or hetero- 
dox views, that they would bare handed down his name 
to posterity as an Asur, — that is, S,-sur, or an atheist, or 
infidel, or apostate, as I have before explained tbe word 
according to tbe supposed etymology of tbe term, from the 
Sanskrit negative particle a, signifying oiot, or loithout; and 
sUr, a divinity 

I belieTe, therefore, that we shall never arrive at a true 
knowledge or understanding as to tbe real origin of the 
various races, tribes and castes, and other arbitrary divisions, 
of tbe so-called Hindu population of India, until wo have 
learnt entirely to disregard, and liave sebooM our minds to 
forget and for ever to discard, with suspicion and contempt, 
all tbe now commonly quoted fables or fabulous traditions 
whatsoever which have hitherto been current concerning 
tbe origin of each particular tribe and caste in this countey, 
as I believe them to have been wholly concocted «.nd 
invented, or, at least, totally garbled and perverted, by tbe 
Brahman hierarchy of former days, for tlieir own interests, 
and for their own designing ends and puj^perses. 

I myself do not believe inlTie origin generally ascribed 
to the various castes of India, and far less can I believe in the 
ori^ popularly ascribed to the various tribes of Rajputs, 
or so-called Kshatryas of India, I may possibly have more 
to say on this subject at some future time, if opportunity 
be allowed me. 

I must now again return to the description of the fort 
of Vijaymandar Qarh, or Santipfir, and of the few buildings 
or other objects r em aining that may be worthy of remark 
here. 

About 40 feet to the east of the Idi of Vishnu Varddhana, 
there is a large pile of building 100 feet in length from aewth 
to south, and 66 feet in breadth from east to west. About 
136 or 136 feet to the north-north-west from the Ui there 
aro the ruined remains of an old Hindu temple, containing 
plain pillars, which had been turned into a mosque 
w the Muham ma idans during their occupation of the place. 
The/ preset dimensions of the remains of this huildmjf. a« 
now s tatimug , age about 64 feet 6 inohes from north to south, 
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by about 33 feet from east to west But there are also the 
remains of the foundations of a large enclosure forming the 
front of the temjile on the east side, which must hare been 
about 80 feet from north to south by about 56 feet from 
east to west, and which had apparently been entered by a 
four-pillared portico from the east. A Muhammadan minar, 
which I am now about to describe, stands exactly 16 feet 
from the north-eastern corner of the traces of the founda- 
tion of the wall of this latter building, or nearly obliterated 
front enclosure, and about 91 feet from the remains of the 
old pillared buildmg now standmg at the back. 

A short distance from the north-eastern comer of this 
old building there stands a very fine and massively built 
Muhammadan minar, which, as I before stated, would 
appear, from an mscription over the doorway, to have been 
built by D§,ud Khan in the time of Muhammad Shah. The 
construction of this minar is pecuhar, from the fact that the 
sides of it bulge outwardly with a gentle curve, and that 
the upper storey is ornamented about the middle by a 
coloured band of green and blue squares, which I should 
suppose must be composed of coloured glazed tiles built into 
the wall. But it was, of course, impossible to got at this 
coloured band at such a height m order to examine it 
closely. This minar is built of red sandstone. Its present 
height is 74 feet, and it has now only two storeys ; but the 
height of the mmar was formerly much greater, and it was 
originally surmounted by a tliird storey, which was knocked 
down by an explosion of gunpowder m an old pow^der maga- 
zine winch was situated to the north-west of the minar, 
during some siege of the fort, probably by the J4ts, when they 
took it. Now, as the lower storey of the miunr is 42 feet 
3 inches and the upper storey 31 feet 9 inches in height, 
. and as the lost third storey probably bore the same ratio 
to the second storey that the latter does to the lower storey, 
I believe that the lost third uppermost storey of the minar, 
which was destroyed, must have been about 23 feet 10 
inches in height, winch would make the entire original 
height of the minar to have been 97 feet 10 inches or 98 
feet; but if the summit of the minar was surmounted by 
any cupola, or dome, or pinnacle, as a finish to the top of it, 
it must have been upwards of 100 feet in its full height 
altogether when perfect. The diameter and circumference 
of the minar is very considerable for its height, as the dr- 
oumferenoe at the base near the ground is 76 feet 2 inches, 
which is 1 foot 2 inches greater than its present height. The 

hi 
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circiinifeveiice of tlio second slorey, at its base a1>o\(‘ tlte 
first galloiy, or balcony, is 5(5 feet. 'I'h<‘ ininav stands 
upon a narrow plinth, which raist's it a little from (he 
ground; and in this parlioidar it ditb'vs from any otlun* 
Sluhaminadan ininar which] have seen. Th(‘ doorva,v has 
a flat architrave, but this archiimvo is surinounteil In a, 
pointedly arched recess above, into winch is built a wnni- 
circular stone, bearing an inscri{)iion, in the Kutic chnracler, 
in four hues. The height of the actual doorway, from the 
doorstep to the architrave, is only 5 fcid, — the architmve lumig 
6 inches in breadth, and the lu'ight to the top of the ar<*hc(l 
recess above the doorway is *7 feet 5 inches. The width of 
the doorway between the jambs is 2 foid/ 3 inclu's Tlunv. is 
an inscription on tbe architrave, and also on the right. Jamb 
of the doorway ; and there was jirohahly formerly also an- 
other insciiption on the left pimh, Imt. it has Ixs'ii broken 
away. The upper inscription, in the arched ri'ci'ss al)o^e the 
doorway, states that the miuar was fouiKh^d or built by 
Dtlud Khan in the reign of Muhammad Shah ; v hilc in the 
lower inscription, on the cross stone of the architrave of 
the doorway, it states that the minar was consecrated for 
use (as a rndzinah) in the year A II 801, which must 
have been during the reign of Bahlol Lodi, wlio ridgned 
between A H. 85i and 803 As, themforo, the muinr niiiHi 
have taken some time to build, Ix'foro it was eonsoerated for 
use as a mftzinah, it is plain tliat the Muhammad Shah ro- 
feiTod to as the founder of the minar must have lived 
before A. II 861. Tliis king, therefore, could have been no 
other than Muhammad Shah bin Parid Shah, of tlio Sayad 
dynasty, who reigned between A. IE. 830 and 8'tO, or be- 
tween 16 and 20 years before Bahlol Lodi. As the founding 
of the old d^erted and ruined Muhammadan city of Silmn- 
dra, the razed site of which lies down below on the plain to 
the south of the fort, is attributed to Sikandar bin Bahlol, f 
think that the above attribution of the founding of the 
minar to Muhammad Shah bin Barid Shah and its conse- 
cration for use as a mazinah to the times of Bahlol 
is exceedingly Hkoly to be coiToot. 

The following are copies and translations of the only 
important portions of the two inscriptions over the door- 
way. 

In^iiption in the arched recess above tho doorway ; 

JA^I u/JaUl cIUj» ”, I 

« AW- J JUJt ' , 
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This may he translated as follows * — 

" After praise This minaret was built duiin" the reign of the great 
illustrious king, the keeper of the woild andieligion (may God's shadow 
be upon him), Muhammad Shah (may God piospei him) •whose thione is 
reveied, — by D&,ud Khan, son of the late Muhammad Khan, (may God 
foigive him)." 

The romaindor of the mscription consists simply of quota- 
tions from the Quran 

Inscription on the cross stone of the architrave of the 
doorway — 

aJJi aijUi-Jl (j| 

Which may he translated as follows — 

‘'Our father’ — We conseci ate this holy Minar, which was built by 
Dftnd Khan for God's woiship, to the service of God, m the great month 
of Mohairam, in the yeaa 861 " 

_ There is a hand of white stone round the minar, at the 
height of about 18 feet 6 inches from the base of the lower 
storey. This band, I presume to be composed of white 
marble. At the height of about 8 and 9 feet above the 
■white band, there is a small opening, or -window, for let- 
ting the light into the spiral stair which ascends to the top of 
the minar. The top of this small slit-window is m the form 
of a pointed hprse-shoe arch. Immediately underneath the 
jBlrst balcony, there is a row of small sKt-holes for letting the 
light in. Immediately below these, there are three bands 
encircling the minar. The centre one of those three bands is 
composed of an mscription of a single hne, in the Kufic cha- 
racter, which appeared to mo to consist of religious sentences. 
Above and below this central inscribed band, there is an orna- 
mental bead band, composed of little round discs, or knobs in 
relief. ^ The jfirst gallery or balcony spreads out from the 
m i nar m the following successive graduated forms. Rrst, 
there is a oywa or shaped extension. Then there is an 

extei^on composed of a series of ribs of projecting stone, 
ru nnin g upwards and slanting outwards. Above that, there 
is an extension composed of a series of ribs, also runnmg 
upwards and slantiag outwards, each formed of three sne-^ 
cessive corbel steps, each one projecting outwardly beyemd 
and above the other. Above tms, are the baluustrade battle- 
ments of the balcony. The b^ustrade is formed of a 
series of battlement stones, which are all of the same 
siae, and fitting close together, m an upright positia% 
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side by side; and wliiclx are cacdx seulixturod oil iludi* 
outer face, in the same manner. They arc oraamcntcd 
outwardly with a i*eprescntation of a small pohitccl arch, 
with the sides of it formed into three doral curves. 
In each comer of the upper curve of the arch, thx're 
is a little round or disc-shaped omaincni. TJio edges 
of the stone are ornamented by a series of square compart- 
ments, each filled by a lozenge-shaped ornament. There is a 
plain arched doorway 6 feet 2 inches in height, and 2 feet 
7 inches in breadth, which leads on to tlm balcony. About 
10 or 11 feet above the balcony there is a band of yellow 
stone, which I presume to be a kind of yellow sandstone, 
ed^ed by a dark line of demarcation. Immedialely above 
this there is a band of green and blue squai’es, alternately, 
which I suppose to be composed of coloxu’ed glazed tile 
work, let into the wall ; but it was, of course, impossible to 
get at it, at such a height, in order to ascertain the nat ure 
or composition of this coloured band. Immediately above 
this there is another yellowish-coloured band. About 10 
feet above the latter there is a narrow dark-coloured band, 
and above this, there is a white band (pitibably of ulute 
marble) containing an inscription, in tho Kufic character, of 
a single Ime. Above this there is another naiTow dark 
band. Above this, again, there is a naiTow red band ; and 
above the latter there is a broad yollowish-oolourcd band, 
containing four lines of inscription, which was too high uj) 
for me to read without a glass, wliicli I bad not. Tho last 
band is near the top of the minar. Above the last-men- 
tioned yellowish-colomed band, with tho four linos of in- 
scription, the stone is red, like tho rest of tlu^ minar, tip to 
the su mmi t. On the summit of the minar there arc still 
the broken, shattered and jagged reanains of wbat was once 
a second upper balcony. 

About 170 feet to the west-north-west from the minar, 
there is a largo ruined btuldmg, which measured about 330 
feet from north to south, by about 106 feet from oast to 
west towards the southern part of the building, but tho 
width contracts to only 96 feet towards the northern part of 
the buildmg. That part of the building . which is towards 
the north conta^ a double row of columns, 13 pillars in. 
^h row, or 26 in aH, What was the original purpose of 
tto buudmg, I cannot tell ; it may either have been a bolf 
of au^ce, or a temple, —but it is said to have been used in 
later tunes as a powder magazane. It was at the hack of, 
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tMs building, and against the soutbem wall of it, that tbe 
powder magazine was situated, by tbe explosion of which 
the top of the Muhammadan minar was knocied down. As 
I found that this building was stm'ounded at a little distance 
off by the traces of a wall, forming a large rectangular 
figure, I came to the conclusion that the buildmg was once 
suiTounded by a large enclosme which must apparently have 
been about either 300 or 330 feet m length from north to 
south, by about 170 feet m breadth from east to west. To 
the south of this, there are the faint traces of another walled 
enclosure, about 135 feet in length from east to west, by 
70 feet in breadth from north to south. About 120 feet to 
the north-west of the pillared buildmg above described, there 
is a curious, narrow, long-shaped building runnmg east a,Tid 
west, which is about 143 feet in length from east to west, 
by about 36 feet in breadth from north to south, and con- 
taining seven massive square pillars of masonry. A short 
distance to the left, or west, of this building, there are the 
remains of two small buildings, which are close to the north- 
ern outer wall of the fort, which here runs along the edge 
of a steep declivity, which runs down into a deep vaUey or 
gorge, which runs m fcom the west, eastwards, at the 
northern side of the fort, and thus cuts it off entirely from 
the high grounds which rise again to the north, which are 
crowned by a long fortification wall built by the J4ts. At 
that point in the fort which we last left, about the centre 
of the northern wall of it, from a curved angle which is 
defended by a double wall, a flight of steps leads down into 
an oval-shaped enclosure, containing a large well, and which 
is defended by a fortification wall. There ‘is a m^em 
inscription at this well, both m the Nagari and Muhammadan 
characters. 

Towards the south-eastern part of the area of the fort 
there is a large modem buildmg, which was built by the jit 
Eaja Eandhir Singh. About the centre of the eastern ex- 
tremity of the fort, near the lofty fortification wall which 
divides it from the outer fort, there are a few rums of 
buildings. 

There is nothing further that I know of worthy of de- 
scription in this fort. 

Erom the narrow western extremity of the fort, a wall 
runs oht along a narrow lower ridge nearly due westwards 
for about 1,000 feet. The wall then turns nearly due north 
for about 260 feet. 
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TIus fortification wall was ]n*o1)a])ly orif!;iiially built by 
the Knhainmadans, and repaired and renewed by flic Jilts. 

IFrom the last point, two different fortilletition nails run 
in opposite directions. One of tlieso walls runs in a north- 
easterly direction for about 7G0 feet, and then furns iiiul 
runs in an easterly dii'ootiou for about H20 feet. The null 
then turns nearly due southwards and rc'turns iij) tlu' d<*eh- 
vity towards the fort for about 570 fe('t, until it nunds and 
joins on to the north-western bastion of the fort, Tovuiuls 
the southern end of the last-named poition of the null, 
there is a lower gateway, from which a zigzag oausiniay hvuls 
up to the upper north-western outer gateway of tlu^ fort. 
This outer and lower line of foriilioation wall, whieli I have 
just described, into which the lower gateway loads, einhmees 
an area, surrounded by a fortificat ion wall, of about 1,500 
feet at the broadest part from Ciisi to ivust, tiy Jiboul KoO fc'et 
from north to south. I believe the lower fortifications which 
enclose this space to have boon origimilly built by the 
Muhammadans, although since repaired by the Jilts. 

Outside of and beyond the oastoni, and a ])ortlon of the 
northern face, of this fortified entdosui’e, th(n*e ari' the tmci's 
of the foundations of an ancient wall, which T IxdicK' to be 
the remains of ono built by tlio ancient Jlindu IXajas of 
Vijaymandar Garb. 

I must now return to the other fortification wall, which 
runs from the outer point from which wo at first started, 
and from which the fortification wall, just desevihed, also 
runs. This other second wall runs across the mouth or en- 
trance to the 'north-western valley or gorge (which inms in 
from the west to the back of the fort) for aliout GDO or 700 
feet, until it meets the oommoncoment of the slope at the 
foot of the opposite heights to the north. It thcaa runs for 
a short distance further nx> the declivity of the slope. The 
total length of this wall, is probably about 1,000 fcc^t, aJto- 
gethear, as the valley, the mouth of which it crosses, is 
about 1,000 feet broad, at*this point, at its onfcranoc. In the 
centre of this lower wall there is a gateway, which lcs^« 
into the valley ; within which, and a little more than 100 
feet within the gateway, there is the commencomont of the 
d^^rted street of a sort of bazar, (having houses on each 
hf it.) w‘hich was built by the jats. There are also a 
' few foWy ddapidated ruins of old buildings soatijered 
througheut the valley. One old building, near the de$erti^ 
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bazar, appears to have boon a temple, aud shows the re- 
mams of somewhat elaborate sculpture on its waUs. 
This building looked really old, — perhaps ewen ancient ; 
but the other houses near it are modem. A little further 
on, in the vaUcy, there are the rcmams of another old-look- 
ing building, of some size, in a ramous state ; and there are 
also the dilapidated ruins of a few small dwellings near it. 

From this point, the valley, or gorge, runs eastwards 
between precipitous heights for about 4,000 feet more , but 
it contracts gradually eastwards, until it becomes at length a 
narrow, deep chasm between precipitous cliffs , and towards 
the latter end of it, another small, narrow, black-lookmg rooky 
chasm mns for a short distance northwards. 

Immediately to the north, and m a line with the lower 
wall and the gateway, and at the mouth of the valley, one 
sees upon the heights above, towering over one’s head, a 
bastion and portion of a fortification wall overhanging the 
vciy verge of the precipice. On ascending io the summits 
of these northern heights, the highest crests of wluch quite 
command the old fort across the valley, one finds an immense 
line of foriification, rimniug northwai*ds, and then eastwards. 
These fortifications were constructed by Eiandhir Singh, the 
J&t Baja of Bliaratpfir. This fortification wall, on the 
summit of the northern heights, runs for about 1,200 feet 
northw’ards, ending in a ruined bastion, which was no doubt 
demolished in some siege The wall then turns at an 
abrupt angle eastw^ards, and runs for about 2,580 feet in an 
easterly dnection, until it comes .to the head of a chasm 
which it crosses. From tlus point the wall runs for about 
860 feet nearly north-eastwards, and then runs again for 
about 2,200 feet nearly due eastwards. From this latter 
point the wall turns abruptly southwards, at nearly a right 
angle, and runs in that direction for a little over 1,000 feet. 
It then runs south-south-westwards for 600 feet, and then 
south-eastwards for 400 feet, imtil it meets the wall of the 
outer or eastern fort of Vijaymandar Garh The most 
south-eastern extremity of this last portion of wall crosses the 
head of a deep and precipitous gorge, which rans in from 
the eastwards. A beautiful little stream of c<fid waten runs 
down this gorge, breaking into short falls and basin-lLke 
pools here and there, in which I saw swarms of little fish. 

We have now come to the outer or eastesn fort which 
«tt»ds eastwards from the old fort of Santipfir, This 
great fortified enclosure embraces an area of 4,600 feet, 
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from east to west, by about 1,900 feet, at tbe broadest part, 
from north to south. 

That portion of the walls of tliis outer fori uhich nius 
towards the back and west is mostly built of loose stones 
without mortar. Some parts of them appeared to be old, 
and were m a eonsiderably dilapidated condition Uut 
the eastern portion of the fortifications liavo been almost 
entnely renewed, first by the Muhammadans, and then by 
the JMs. I haye no doubt that this eastern fortification, 
when it was m its piimitire condition, originally enclosed 
the old outer town of Santiptir, which -was probably situated 
on this table-land-hko height to the east, wliich closely adjoins 
the old fort to the west. Near the verge of the south-eastern 
part of this outer fort, and close to the southern wall, which 
overhangs a tremendous perpendicular precipice, there is a two 
storeyed pavilion which was built by the Hajas of Bharatpfir. 
Brom the roof of tliis building one has a splendid and exten- 
sive view, especially south-westwards, towards Khirauli, 
and westwards in the dii'ection of Jayptir and AJmfer. 

Some distance to the nortli-east from this biulding, and 
about the centre of the eastern end of the fort, there 
stands the upper inner gateway of the fort, from which a 
flight of steps leads down to the outer gate, from which a 
zigzag causeway leads down to the mouth of the valley below. 
Outside of the fortifications, to the right hand of the 
gateway lookmg east, there is a second lower outer wall 
which embraces a projecting sloping spur of the hill. 
Looking north-eastwards from this point, one secs in 
front a great circular amphitheatre-like valley, suiTound(^ 
by rocky and precipitous heights. In the centre of this 
valley, I observed a curious basin-hke depression, and I 
believe that this circular valley must have been a volcanic 
crater at some immensely remote geological period. 

Opposite to and facing the eastern termination of the 
fort, and about 600 feet distant to the east, across and on the 
other side of the narrow mouth of the valley, a narrow spur 
of the encircling rocky range projects forward, and helps 
nearly to shut in the valley ; and between the bluflE end of 
this rpeky spur, and the heights on which the fort is situated, 
lies^ the naraow pass by which the valley is entered from the 
plain outside to the south. In this narrow mouth or 
which leads into the valley, I found the traces of two walls, 
an inner one and an outer one, running across it, which mnst 
originally, have shut the valley completely in. Within the 
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Talley I found the remains of an old building, surmounted 
by three low round domes, which had evidently been built by 
the Muhammadans. 

[From the bluff end of the narrow spur of the hiU which 
faces the eastern end of the fort, on the other side of the 
narrow entrance to the valley, a rumed wall runs due south- 
wards out into the open plain for 1,945 feet, until it meets 
with an ancient rumed gateway, which is said to have been 
one of the gateways of the old Path&n city of Sikandra, 
which is behoved to have been founded by Sikandar Lodi. 
The deserted site of this old Pathkn town will now be de- 
scribed m the following pages. 
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valley I found tlie remains of an old building, surmounted 
by three low round domes, which had evidently been built by 
the Muhammadans. 

Prom the bluff end of the narrow spur of the hill which 
faces the eastern end of the fort, on the other side of the 
narrow entrance to the valley, a rumed wall runs due south- 
wards out into the open plain for 1,945 feet, until it meets 
with an ancient ruined gateway, which is said to have been 
one of the gateways of the old Path^n city of Sikandra, 
which is behoved to have been founded by Sikandar Lodi 
The deserted site of this old Pathdn town will now be de- 
scribed m the following pages. 
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9— SIKANDEA. 

The ■wall which I have just desciahod as rimniiip; 
south from the foot of the lulls holow the fort of Vijny- 
maudar Garh to an ancient Muhammadan gateway out 
on the plain, evidently oiigmally formed a portion of the 
fortification wall of the old Pathfin city of Silcaiuha , and 
the wall extends, again, beyond the gateway above refern'd to 
for a considerable distance, still further southwards. 1 be- 
lieve the old Path^n city to have boon situated iimnodiat(>ly 
to the west of this wall, and on the plain at the foot of tlu) 
hill immediately to the south of the fort. But I also obseiw- 
ed the ruined sites of buildings, and also numerous Muham- 
madan tombs, scattered hero and there eastwards, as well 
in the direction of Baiilna ; and therefore it is jirobablc that 
there may have been an outer tomi, or suburb, also to Ihe 
eastward of the wall I hoheve, in fact, that a sort of suburb 
must have extended, along the old highway, all the way 
from Silcandra to Bai^na, a distance of about 6 miles 
Indeed, the present inhabitants of the locality say that this 
was actually the case 

The old gateway, before referred to, is the only one of the 
old gateway of Sikandra that I could sco still standing. A 
veiy coiTect representation of this old gateway from a sketch 
done by myself on the spot, and drawn from it afieiwavds, 
accordmg -to actual measurements, will accompany this report.. 
The gateway is built of red sandstone. The dimensions of 
this gateway are as follows : — height, from the gTound to the 
top of the wall plates, 30 feet ; licight to the top of the 
battlements, 36 feet ; extent, lengthwa.ys, by horizontal mea- 
surement, including the side wings, 48 feet ; breadth of •u’ay, 
or span of the single central axcli, 34 foot 4 inches; depth 
of gateway through, from outside to outside, about 18 feet ; 
height of the archway, 20 feet The sides of the gateway 
are in a very ruinous and dilapidated condition ; and three of 
the crenelated battlements of the top of the body of the gate- 
way have fallen down. The archway of the gateway is a 
sort of re-oui‘ved, pointed arch, common in Muhammadan 
architecture. The angular spaces on the face of the gate- 
way, on each side of the top of the arch, are adorned by a 
lar^e, circular, flower-shaped ornament, sculptured in hold 
rehef . Exactly in the centre, directly above the apex of 
arch, t^re is a curious little square window, the sill of which 
is omaineuted at bottom by a sculptured homing, which 
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may 1)C dcscwbcd as a row of i*onndcd, l('uf-sha})ed points. 
And on each side ol‘ this central square window theio is a 
sort of little arched loop-hole, sliaped like a pigeon-hole. 
A projecting lino of masomy, coiTesponding to the curve 
of the actual archway, runs up orcr the archway, foim- 
ing the figure of a second shallow pointed arch, the apex 
terminating in a scxdpturcd thrcc-lcaTcd flower. To either 
side of this, there aie two largo, round, boss-shaped orna- 
ments, one on each side. There are turn square projections, 
forward, to the gateway, one on cither side of the archway ; 
and also two side wings. The interior of the gateway dis- 
plays qiute a Hindu style of architecture. There are deep 
arched recesses on cither side of the interior of the gateway. 
In the front of each side recess there are two pfllars and two 
half-pillars, about 7 feet m height, which are suianounted by 
double bracket capitals, one above the other. These piUars 
support a sort of upper loft, or gallery. Above the foimer 
pillars, in the face of the upper gallery, there are again two 
pillars and two half-pillars. These latter pillars are about 
the same height as the lower ones, and are smanounted by 
single bracket capitals of an elegant pattern and consider- 
ably elaborate design. 

There is nothing else particularly worthy of notice on 
the site of the old city of Sikandm; it is so entirely razed 
and dismantled , and the cultivation of the soil of the old 
site, a great poition of which has been turned into fields 
under the jilough, lias no doubt swept away most of its 
remains. And I have no doubt that the inhabitants of 
the BUiTOunding villages have appropriated most of the 
available stones of any ruined buildings that may have re- 
mained. Tliero is nothing more now loft, except the razed 
sites of dwellings, some shapeless mounds of rubbish or 
ddbris, and several Muhammadan tombs. The sites of a 
few mosques may also he distinguished hei’e and there. 

I cannot close this account without acknowledging the 
groat _ civility I received from the old Eilladar of the foit 
of Baihna. Ho is a fine specimen of a good old Hindu 
gentleman, and certainly the nicest native gentleman of the 
old school that I ever mot He was exceedingly kind and 
attentive to me, and came out himself to show me anything 
that was of interest in the fort, although he was suffering 
from fever at the time. He is said to have been the foster 
father of the present Raja of Bharatpfir. 

As a naturalist, it may perhaps he incumhent upon me 
to say something concerning some curious circurristanoes 
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in connection with, the monkeys, or rather great apes, which 
inhabit tke rocky heights about the fort of Vijaynaandar 
Garh and Baiina, which miglit Tory possibly bo of some 
interest to such advanced theorists as Darwin and Huxley 
These monkeys belong to the species called ‘‘Senmopiiheciis 
entellm”y the ‘^JSanwndn^’ ape of India It is said that the 
males and females of these monkeys hve entirely separate 
during the greater part of the year, the males mhabitmg 
the rocky heights above, while the females and young 
inhabit the trees and rocks m the gorges below ; and that 
the males come down only once a year to cohabit with the 
females, and that then thei-e is a tremendous pitched battle 
between aU the males, for the favor of the females, until 
at length one single powerful male proves victorious, who 
consequently remains with the females, like a cock among 
a lot of hens , while the remaining body of the defeated 
males retire to the heights discomfited, but taking away 
with them the half -grown up young males who were born 
in the preceding year. I do not know exactly the period 
of gestation of the females with young, between the time 
of their cohabitation with the males and the birtli of the 
youn^ monkeys ; but when I was eneamped in the gorge 
to the north-east of the fori of Vijaymandar Garh, at the 
end of the month of December 1871, the females were then 
carrying their young about with them, and, I should say, 
that the young ones appeared at that time to bo at least 
a month old; and I should therefore suppose that the 
cohabitation of the females with the selected male or males 
must take place about the commencement of the rams or 
about the end of the month of Juno, or the beginning of 
July; and I should therefore suppose that thopoiaodof 
the gestation of the females must ne about five or six 
months. 

This may, perhaps, be some grist to the mill of Darwin's 
‘'Noitv/ral Selection’’ 
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10— MlOHlRI, MAOHlpi, OR SlNOHlRI. 

Mdohdri is situated in the southern part of the Alwar 
teriitory, about 22 miles to tho south of Alwar, au(| about 
90 miles to tho west-north-west-half -west from Agra. The 
ancient name of the place was “ Sanoh^ri.” 

On approaching M&ch4ri from the south-east, one passes 
through a narrow gap or pass in a range of high, somewhat 
reddish-colomed hills. This gap appears to be that which is 
called the Taltora pass in a map which I have. If this 
name be coiTect, it may possibly moan the lahe hurstmg, 
or it may indicate a broach made through the hills by the 
hurstmg of a lahe, which may, at some former period, haye 
occupied the south-eastern portion of the great valley plain 
of Mltchlbri, which hes within tho range of hiUs above men- 
tioned, and stretches out to the north-west of them, between 
other ranges of hiUs, which partly close this groat valley in, 
on the west and north-east. Certainly the level of the great 
mountain-gu'ded valley plain of M&chS,ri, to the north of 
these hills, is liigher than the level of the oountry outside 
to the south of the hills 

At the inner end of the pass, through the southern range 
of hills, there is a village, inhabited by Barghjars, perched 
on the shoulder of a bdl, on the right or east side of the 
pass, as one defiles through it into the great valley beyond. 
A little further on, one sees a large village, with the houses 
crowded together on a low conical hill. 

Beyond that, to the north, near tho centre of the great 
mountain-bounded valley plain, a huge, lofty, long-shaped, 
double-peaked hiE rises, frowning in gloomy ruggedness 
This great central peaked hill is surmounted by the remains 
of the ruined walls of one of those loose stone or boulder 
forts, which I call cyclopean, and some of which I be- 
lieve to have been constructed by the aboriginal tribes of 
India. On skirting round the southern end of this huge 
central hill, one sees in front the actual valley plain, which 
hes immediately before Mfich&ri itself, which is nestled, 
as it were, in a sheltered green nook, in the face of a long 
western range of hills, which rise into high rocky peafes to 
the south and south-west of M&ohSii. 

Prom the little sheltered gorge in which MAeh&ri is 
situated, and in which there is one of the most beautiful 
groves of tall waving palm trees that I ever saw, there is 
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a pass over the hills, leading into another valley beyond, 
which lies to the back and west of the Msicbari range of 
hills. On a rising ground, on the left side, or southern de- 
clivity of the enti*ance to this pass above Mach an, the 
large, square, ruined palace ol the old Bargfijar Eajas of 
Mtiohebri IS situated. On gaming the fiuilicr end of tlus 
pass, and issuing out of it towards the west, one then passes 
down a steep gorge which turns towards the south ; and 
then, on turning the pi*03ecting shoulder of the spur of a 
hill, one sees, before one, across a green and fertile valley, 
another range of picturesque hills riuining out from tfie 
south-west towards the north-west , and on a somewhat de- 
tached, conical-looking hill, which is one of the isolated 
outlying crests of this last-mentioned range of hills, the fcH 
of BdjgarJi is situated. A long line of foitifleation also 
runs along the ridge of a range of hills to the south-west 
from Rliigarh. The east is bounded by the precipitous sides 
of the grand and lofty, alpme, peaked range, which inns 
to the south of MS.ch^ri. Other lofty langes of hills appear 
looming up, in the far west, beyond Rftjgarh. The lofty 
blue hills of Alwar rise away to the northof MSchA,ri. 

The plain which lies in front, and to the east and south- 
east of Mllch^ri, is ragged and stony, and somewhat sternly 
bleak and bare lookmg. But on crossing the Mftchhri 
range by the short cut, tlirough the palm grove shaded 
pass or gorge, behind Milch^iri, and on issumg from it to the 
west, one looks down on the valley which suiTounds R^jgarh 
as a perfect earthly paradise. There the white walls of tho 
well kept foit of BAijgarh are jiicturesquoly perched on a 
hill which nses out of a green and fertile troc-embowered 
valley. And there are orange groves bearing a very fine 
quality of that fruit, delicious to the taste of the tired ar- 
chaeological explorer who has been living on a meagre fare 
of dry cTiapdiis ! The fort of R^ljgarh constitutes a sort 
of summer palace of the Rajas of Alwar. 

Altogether I must say that the hill scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood of M 4 oh^lri forms the most picturesque temie en~ 
semhle of alpine landscapes that can he found anywhere in 
that part of western India, 

The name of MhohAii is commonly written on maps, and 
, in hooks, as MaoJien or Maohery. But the inhabitants 
of the place invariably pronounce the name as Mhoh&di. 
The true name of the place, however, is M^lohhdl, as I 
found the name thus spelt, twice over, in a long inscription 
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of the old Barf?d 3 ar” (or BaxlagCynr) llajas of Mslcli&vij 
which I discovered in a Baori well. 

The name of ]*^lach&.vl or ALlchudi, is generally supposed 
to have heen derived from that of the Matsya dynasty 
of Ba^as. But the old llajas of IMachavi were in reality 
Bargfijars, who uero descended from a Baja named 
IlaU)/a Dc'ca, who was then* gi'cat ancestor In the in- 
scription above vclV'ri-cd to, the name of this Bargiljar dynasty 
is spedt as Badagiijar; and therefore Badaghjar must 
evidcmtly he the ])ro])cr and correct orthogmphy of the 
name of this trihc; wdiich I shall eonsoquently hence- 
forth make use of 

The Badagujars claim to he descended origmally from 
Lau, or Lao, or Lilhu, or Li\va, of the family of R^kma ; 
and tliis Lau, or Ldva, or Ltthu, is said to have founded 
Lahor. 

I found an inscrijition of the Badagdjar Eajas, of nine- 
teen lines, “dated Samvat 1130, Sak6 1301” (eq^ual to 
A. 1). 1382), m a Baori well at Msichtin ‘ This inscription 
states that it as executed in the time of Btfjn Jaala DPra 
of the Jhidagiijar tvilio, ijic son of Mahh‘s\jMhu*^ja ^ri 
G6ga Bc^va liaja, and 6ri Silratdn Plihrhj Sdhi rtijyfe, 
tliat is, during the ri'ign of Biroz yiihh, bin Sakr Bajab, 
of Belbi. “ S(mmt{>saresminn Sri Vikramddiff/a rdji/i, Sam- 
mt 14^9, SdM 1304, mtrahd Va iftaJchtni mdi 6, JRam dmo 
pmhyan kntio (or pitslipnu krhilro '') Sri Sdratdn JPher^j 
SdJU' rdJjfP, prararttalro, Mdchddi rtdslMuc JSadagiyar vanses 
Jidjd Sri Jsala Ddm su(a, MdJidrdjddlurdJa Sn Qdgd 
Dem Hdjd Samanyh ” 

X may hero state that one of the last Bajas, of the Bada- 
gujar trihe, who resided at MItcMri, is said to have been 
Iswara Sdna, who was the son of Asala D6va. The name 
of I§wara S^'na’s Bani, or queen, was Chamhana T)ovi. 

The inscription then goes on to give an enumeration of the 
ancestors of Asala and GdgS,, in the following words : — 
Ahislhdna Sha^deldmhiTcmdya JagmdtM, JSipala Deva, 
(or Mdi^/a?) Dem, kftla dh)atdya, Almam dpi'djai (or 
ii^drje^indya, Mdohddtvaslhdne nioesa ndyd, Kd^mpa* 
gotrd Kddrmd (or gobrdyd cjusd ?') ^akd (or ^anho?') ihavyo 
(or cTihavyof, hdya shandelavdlangJie,^ ^ri SpddJwa (or 


t S$o Pkie XT for tljiK insonpixon, 

« I read tbis iwmo as A 

« X md ^handelayoiUme ?ollom4 by Bn 8adJk,% aiid I tabe all tbe nawiea of 
^baudolawlll rat*e to be those of tlie family of tbo bmldei of the temple A, C 
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{Srddmia?) Bdvah S4t — Ddmvard — Dhdnd — Ilddhyd — • 
Ratra mdn — ^dmmuchandrya ; — jyeshtha puirannkd 'fidnia 
Ddw/oare — pdtra — Ndga Dem, kihimvafa; — Dhdnd pdtra, 
Sdrcmga; — Mddhyd p4tm, Bhairghd (or Dhaidgd;, or 
Dhmrmu^) Deva; — Batamdn p{dra, Kaula Suiha; — Bdm- 
vancliandra fdtra, Shhnva Sinha, Apanyalerdlm” 

Prom, this insciiption rre learn that the ancestors of Asala 
and G6g& were Jagan-nttth, Pipala Deva, and Matsya Dova, 
who were of god-bke race, who had conquered Alwar, and 
made M§,chiri their habitation. 

These Badagd 3 ar llamas at one time also possessed BaiiAt, 
as well as M&ch&ri ; and it is cmdous that Abu Bihan calls 
the country about Bair^t Guzrat, ” or “ Karzdt ‘ from which 
it would appear that it must have been so called from the 
Badagdjars, who must then have been the principal inhabit- 
ants of the place. 

Now, General Cunningham, in liis Report on “ Ajmbr,” 
in the Archaeological Bepoi-tfor 18G4i-66, notices that Panshta 
states that mthe year A. H. 63, or A D. 682, the Baja of , 
Ajmbr was related to the Baja of Labor. On which he 
remarks* — “ But the relationship must have been only a con- 
nection by marriage, as even tradition does not venture to 
assign any part of the Panjdb to the dominion of the 
Choh&ns.” But I myself think that this has boon wrongly 
understood to mean that it refeired to a then existing con- 
nection ; while, on the contrary, from the new h'ght which I 
have attempted to throw on the subject, it appears to mo 
evident that it must have referred simjdy to a tradition, to 
the effect that the Chohiln Bajas of Ajm^r wore connected 
by descent with an ancient Baja of iff/ioj*,— namely, “lau,” 
or “Lava, ” or “ Laliu,” who, the Bargfijars say, founded 
Labor, and from whom, they say, that they themselves were 
descended, Por I have already suggested that the Badagu- 
jars were descended from BMrgava, who was one b£ the five 
Pravaras of the Vatsa gotra, from one of whom, Jamadagnya, 
the Choh^ns were also descended. This, then, is the meaning 
of the Ohohdn king of Ajmdr being related to the Baja ( that 
is, to the founder ) of Labor, — ^namely..." Lau,” or “ lAva,” 
or “ L^thu.” But lau ” also moans tkflcenie , * and hence we 

^ See Oeneral Canumgbam’s Arcli®olo|^ral Bepoit for 1864-66, page ^44 
* Dhe syllables “la^* and ‘*ar^ are evidently ancient Auan loofcs signifying ojr 
ftwrnw ‘‘ Lon/’ in the Lowland Scottish dialects, moans inflame, ox the red beat 
of in Gothic, means and "netan’’ in Ssaon, means to bum: In ike 

Oaelo CfidMe language, also, "lasair” means a flme, cx of fire, end moaha 

to 3wni« , 
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have, in this literal interpretation of the name of “Lau,” the 
reputed great ancestor of the Badagtiars, apparently simply 
another version of the “ origin from fire,” of the Agni-tulas, 
or so-called fire-sprung races, — ^and of that of the Choh&ns, 
in pai'ticular, who proless to he descended from “ Anala” or 
“ Anhui,” the “ cow-herd,” whose name “ Anala,” means 
fire. * ** But the name Anala looks very much hke as if it were 
a compound of Anu and Lau, and thence Ana-lau. Now, 
it IS cmious and worthy of special remark here, that the 
people of Machkri said that the most ancient king of that 
place, and who originally founded M^chfiri under its ancient 
name of S&nchSn, was Eaja Ben Ohak^fa, that is, Eaja 
Vena Chakravartti This “ Vena ” was the son of Anga, who 
was the son of Trina, who was the son of TJsinara, who was a 
direct descendant from Anu. Hence we here find the two 
names “Anu” and “Lau” brought together in the his- 
torical traditions of M^ch^lii. But it might, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as bordering on a somewhat wild Wilfordian sort of 
speculation to ventui*e to suggest that a combination of the 
two names “ Anu ” and “ lau,” or “ Lav^l,” would make a 
compound name Anu-lau, or Anu-l&va, which might indicate 
some connection by maiTiage between the two families of 
Anu and Lau, or Lllva ; and the issue of such a union might 
have been called Ana-lau, which would produce a near re- 
semblance at least to the “Anala,” or “Anhui,” of the 
Choh&n tiaditions. 

I also obtained another inscription at M^cMiri in another 
Baon well, which is said to have been constructed by Oham- 
pana Devi, the Rani or queen of Iswara Sbna. This in- 
scription was so very much broken and defaced that it was 
almost totally illegible ; but it preserved the date, which I 
read plainly as “ Samvat 1616” (A.D 1468) ; and in this 
inscription the name of “ Sri Raja PrMa DSva” is mention- 
ed, and also that of “ Sri Suratto Bahalol,” which is follow- 
ed by a word which noay possibly be that of “ Sikandar”. 
That portion of the inscription in which the name of the Raja 
is given, reads as “ Sri Raja PrSla Deva Anjya pfitra”, or 
“Aspa pfitra,” or "Sanjya pfitra”. It is therefore evident 
that this Anjya or Sanjya, must have been the son of Iswara 
Sena, and the father of PrMa Deva. 


*Here, iihere h an exactly simila Moxd in the Gaelo-Celtic language; for 

** amn^’^ m means 
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Proin these two inscriptions I think that we may deduce 
the following genealogical tree . — 


MfLtsya a 


Pipala Ddva 




D^va 


Asala Deva I A I) 


Ibwaia Sena, 

(said to have heon the i 
lost Badag^jar Baia * 
Who lived at MdcHn ) | 


A D U5S 


In his account of “Amber,” Tod says that “the Bargiliar 
tn^ clauns descent from Mva or lAo, the elder “son 
of Bama.’ ^ B^gdjar tribe were formerly in possession 
of Deosa, to the east of Amber , as well as of Deoti, Bajaur, 

, , ^ Baaa»than, Yol XX , p $48 



I Mairied 
! Ohampana 
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and Mkch6.ri ; and Tod says that the Bargijar Chief of 
Deosa at first ohjected to give his daughter in mamage 
to Dulha Rai Kachhw^ha, because they were both of 
the Suryavami, or solar race — ^that is, the Kaohhwlihas 
pretend to be descended from “Kusa,'’ the son of ESima. 
But General Cunningham has shown in his report on 
“Narwar” (1864-65, Vol II., p. 319), that the name of the 
Kachhw^has is iwt derived from that of Kuiia, but from 
KachhwMian, which is a contraction of Kachchhapa-Ami, 
which IS the same as “Kachchhapa-gliA,ta,” who is stated to 
have been the great ancestor of the Kaohhw^has, m an 
inscription at Gwalior dated A I) 1093. Tod himself quotes 
the term “Coorma” (Efirma) as another name of the Kachh- 
w&has ; and he adds m a note that “Coorma and Cuchwa 
are synonymous terms, meaning tortotse”. i Kaehhwil,-han 
therefore literally means the tortoise hillers General 
Cunmngham also exposes the fabulousness of the pretended 
descent of the Kachhwahas from Kala, and shows that “Nala” 
is the same as “padma,” which means the lotus ; and that 
Nala-para was the old name of Narwar, which is synonymous 
with Padmavati, which was the name of the ancient 
capital of Narwar, or Nalapfira 

As, therefore, the pretended descent of the Kachhw^has 
from Ku4a is exceedingly improbable, or, at least, very 
doubtful, I think it may ^so be considered equally doubtful 
whether the Bargfijars, or Badagujars, wore descended 
from Lliiva, the reputed son of Bfima ; but, as I said before, 
I believe them to be really descended from Bh&ii’gava of 
the Vatsa goira. 

The ancient capital of the Badagfijar tribe was at Deoti, 
between Bajauri and Bhfibngarh, about 16 miles to the south- 
west of M^h4ri. Bajauri, or BajHiwar, was also an ancient 
place of the Badagfijars. I was not aware of the exact 
position of Deoti when I was at M4ch&.ri, or else I should 
most certainly have visited it. In fact, I was not aware of 
its true position until I was leaviug Deosa for CMtsu. 
But I would strongly recommend that Deoti, the site of 
the ancient capital of the Badagfijars, should be visited 
and tlioroughly examined. Tod seems to have considered 
Deoti to have been the name of a Bargfijar State, of which 
Eajaur (or^Bajore,” as he speUs it) was the capital; but 
I aU natives whom I questioned on the subject at Deosa, 

* Vol II , 351 The above ns, of ootirse, a fact well fcaowtt 

to all 
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which was an ancient position of the Badagiijaps, assui*ed 
me that Deoti was the name of the actual ancient capital 
of the Badagfijar E-ajas, and that it was situated at a short 
distance from Bajaur, and about 20 miles to the north of 
Deosa 

Mllch^i appears to liarc been a sort of secondary capital 
of the Badaghjars, and it was, along mth Ea 3 aiu', ttiken 
from the Badag?ii]ars by Siwai Jay Sinh Klachhwftha, who 
founded Jaypdr, probably somewhere about A D. 1700. 

With regard to the name of Milch^ri, 1 have already 
stated my belief that its name was derived from MMsya Deva, 
who was one of the Badaghjar Eajas, and who must have 
hved between A D. 1290 and 1300 But there is a cunous 
and somewhat absurd, and of course fabulous, story oiu’- 
rent at M^ch&ri to account for the name of the place. 
It IS said that m the reign of Iswara Sena, his minister 
complained to him of the dl conduct of his mother ; and 
that in commemoration of this pecuhar event, Iswara S(5na 
changed the name of the place from its old name of “Sfbuchftri” 
to its present name of “M^oh^bri” ; as the people pretend to say 
that the name of M^ch^ri may be derived from “Ma,” moLlm\ 
and “ch^in,” which means hach-hitmg, or finding fault, or 
making a compla%nt. The termination “chflri,” however, is 
characteristic of the names of places in the MhclAvi country; 
for, m the first place, we find that “Sfinclifiri” was the 
ancient name of the place ; and then, secondly, wo have its 
present name of MMifiri , and, thirdly, there is a ])laco called 
“Tfd-oh&ri,” or “TM-cheri,” a short distance to the south of 
M^iChSri, in which a number of people called “Jags” reside, 
who are bards, or reciters, by profession, and who have preserv- 
ed most of the ancient traditions of the country. 

All the inhabitants of the place from whom I made 
enquiries agreed in asserting that the ancient name of 
M&cMri was " SS,nchfiri” ; and they said that the ancient 
city of Sfinchari was founded by a “ Kaja B(?n Chakwa,” 
or Raja T(?na Chakravartti, and that the ancient kings of 
SSnchilxi were “ Panyars,” or of the Panyar tnbe. By tips 
name, “Panyar,” I would suppose that the Paundravas 
were meant, who were the descendants of Pundra, who was 
the uncle of V^na; while V^na himself was the ancestor of 
the; Baohhal tribe. But both the Paundravas and the Baoh- 
hals are branches of the great and ancient YmdJieya race, 
who were the desoendante of Trina, who was the father of 
Pundra and the grandfa,ther of Yhm. The coins of these 
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Yaudheyas are still found, bearing the legend “ Jaya Yaud- 
heya G-anasya” (ti'tum'ph to the Ycmdheya host). Now, 
Vena was the father of Virata, who founded the ancient city 
of Bair^tj which is situated about 35 miles to the north- 
west of Mk5h4ri, It appears to me evident, therefore, that 
the whole country about BMrat, M^ch^lri, Bajaur, and 
Beoti, must, in ancient times, have been inhabited by the 
Yaudheyas, ’Paundravas, and JBdchhals, who were, through 
Trina and Usinara, descended from And, the son of YayM, 
and that they were succeeded, or dispossessed, by the Bern 
tribe, and the Bats, in their turn, dispossessed by the 
Badagfi 3 ars, who were probably the descendants of BhMgava 
of the Vatsa gotra. 

With regard to Baja Vena, I may, perhaps, be permitted 
here to mention that, for certain reasons which have recently 
developed themselves, there is some cause to suspect that 
the “ Baja Vena,” whose name is preserved mso many of 
the traditions of North-Western India, was an Indo-Scythtem ; 
and m that case, either he could not have been descended 
from Anh, or else the race of And himself must also 
have been Indo-Bcythtc f The latter would certainly appear 
at first sight to be a somewhat startling conclusion to arrive at ; 
but I have long suspected that several of the tnbes and 
families which have been hitherto attributed to the Chan- 
dravanM, or Lumar race, must, in reality, have belonged to 
some totally different race. This opinion of mine appears 
lately to have received some confirmation by another cir- 
cumstance- namely, a rumour to the effect that Dr. Bhau 
Dhaji, of Bombay, considers Sdlivdhana (the reputed ancestor 
of the Bats tribe) to have been an Indo-Scyihiem! ^ 

The ancient inhabitants of the neighbouring region of 
Alwar are said to have been Nekubs," or “ Ntkubs,’’ 
whom, I would suggest, may have been descended from 
Nikumbha, who was of the Solar race. 

There is an ancient temple in MAchdri in a consid- 
erably dilapidated condition, which is said to have been 
Ibuiltby one of the earlier Bajas of the Ba4agfijar dynasty; 
but I could not ascertain by which of them ; and 1 comd 
not find any inscription about the temple which might 
have afforded us, either the name of its builder, or the date 
of its foundation. The dimensions of the body, or sanctum 


‘ I may here acknowledge tTmt these suppositions conCemmg theongm of Ea^a V^na and 
SdlivAhana were oommmucated to me, m the course of conversation, hy Oeuenal Cunping^ 
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of the temple outside ai’e only about 13 feet 7 inches by 
11 feet 9 inchas. i It is nearly a square biuldmg, but 'vvith the 
two posterior corners each cut up into four receding and five 
projecting rectangular angles, and there is a projection 
on each side of the doorway. Tlio walls of the sanctum of 
the temple are nearly 5 feet thick in the centre There is, 
however, a somewhat spacious open colonnade, consisting 
of sixteen handsome and massive pillars, wMch foiins a 
sort of portico in front of the mam body of the temple. 
This colonnade, or pillai-ed portico, is 19 feet 8 mches in 
width from side to side, and it is therefore 7 feet 10 mches 
wider tlian the body of the temple, and projects 3 feet 11 
inches beyond it on each side M y idea is that this really 
fine colonnade must origmally have formed the front of a 
much older and larger temple The sixteen pillars are 
ranged m four rows, four m each row' ® The bases of 
the pillars are twelve-cornered square, — that is, their trans- 
verse or horizontal section is a square, of which each of the 
comers is cut into two angles The shafts of some of the 
pillars are of the same shape, whilo others are round or 
cylindrical. The diameter of the bases of the pillars is 
about 1 foot 6 inches to 1 foot 6 inches, and that of the 
shafts about 1 foot 2 inches to 1 foot 3 inches , wdiilo the total 
height of the pillars is only about C feet 9 inches ; so that 
these columns have the appearance of being somewhat thick 
and massive, m comparison to their height. The shafts of 
the pillars are, most of them, richly sculptured, — ^principally 
with bands of floral devices of considerable elegance and 
variety. On one there is ( among many other devices ) 
apparently a representation of a basket of flowers ; and on a 
sculptured band above that there are large, broad, hcari- 
shaped, pendant leaves, displayed like those of the water 
lily. Above that there is a pyramidal-shaped device, with 
floral and leaf ornaments. On another pillar there is the 
representation of a floral vase ; and in a band of sculpture 
immediately^ below that, and on another band above, near the. 
top of the pillar, the ornamentation consists of the circular 
flower of the lotos. The capitals of the pillars are light, and 
of the same design as to form as the shMts. They are not 
much wider than the shafts, and are ornamented with a 
simple hand of sculpture. 


^ IX for a plan of this tamplo 

® ^ FUto X foj elovAfctons of these pillars* 
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I have now to describe the old, and now ruined and 
deserted, palace of the former or ancient Rajas of M^chAri. 
This is a large, somewhat plain, square mass of building, 
which is situated above the town of M&oh&ii, in a conspicuous 
position, on a lower shoulder of the hill range which rises at 
the back of the town, and on the left or southern side of the 
pass or gorge which crosses the hill range in a westerly di- 
rection from M^lohan. On passmg through the town of 
M&ch&ii towards the lull side agamst which it rests, one 
enters the mouth of the gorge or pass, on the right-hand 
side of which there is a large white-looking but handsome 
and imposing modem temple, standing in a great enclosiu’e, 
raised up on a high terrace. As far as I can remember, I 
think it was called the temple of Hamia. This large modem 
temple was built by the Rajas of Alwar. On passing this, 
one enters a beautiral and extensive shady grove of tall palm 
trees, which appeared to me at the time to be one of the 
most dehghtful spots I had ever been m After issmng from 
the palm grove, one sees, frowning above, on a height to 
the left, the grim-lookmg walls and two great round bastion 
towers of the old palace of the former Rajas of M^ichAri, now 
no more. One has to ascend a steep declivity of a projecting 
lower shoulder of the hill range in order to get at the build- 
ing On arrivmg there, one finds that it consists outwardly 
simply of four walls, with a gateway in the centre of one of 
the sides, and two great round bastion towers at the opposite 
end, to the real’, — one at each comer of what may be called 
the back wall of the palace enclosure. This great mass of 
building is nearly square, its dimensions exteriorly being 
about 114 feet by 104 feet. On passing into the gateway, 
one J^ds one self in a sort of vestibule, or antechamber, 
from which a narrow doorway, a tittle to the left, leads into a 
smaller chamber ; and, lastly, through a second narrow door- 
way beyond, one passes into a great intenor court, or chmJo, 
the dimensions of which I found to be 73 feet 10 inches 
(or 74 feet) by 71 feet 7 inches (or 72 feet) ; or about the 
same size as the great central court in the so-called “ red-stone 
palace of Jah^r^ ” in the fort of Agra. AU round the court, 
on the whole four sides, -there are doorways entering into 
chambers or leading to stairs. There are twenly-five doorways 
altogether. Of these, fifteen lead into chambers, and four 
lead to stairs which ascend to the upper part of the building. 
There are eighteen chambers, or apartments, altogether. 
The largest of the chambers are about 21 feet in len^h by 
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about 10 feet in width; others are smaller There is 
notHug very fine about the arolntecture of the biulding— 
nothing at all in any way to be compared to the old palatial 
buildings in the forts of Agra and Gwalior. But whaterer 
arohiteotural details worthy of note it may possess are 
charaotensticaUy Hindu ; and although the buiMng, as a 
whole, is rather plain, with very little of what can coiTOctly 
be called ornamentation of any kind, or is, at least, much loss 
handsome in its details than one might have expected, it 
neTertheless affords a very good specimen of an old Hindu 
palace, although the upper parts of the building are now in a 
very ruinous condition. 

The two great bastion towers, one at each comer of the 
rear wall of the building, are of very large dimensions as 
to diameter ; one being 22 feet in diameter, and the other 
about 19 feet- 

I had some excavations made in the central court of the 
old palace, in the hope of finding some relics of antiquity ; 
but I found nothing, except a large black scorpion 1 

I spent one day in ascending one of the highest summits 
of the lofty range of hills which run north and south from 
MfichUji I ascended the range a short distance (about 2 
miles) to the south of M&chAri. Hero I found it to consist 
of a double range — a, lower and a higher one — ^with a regular 
wild highland valley between the two, from the bottom of 
which nothing but the blue sky overhead and the overhang- 
ing cliffs and crags to the right and loft above one could be 
seen ; and towering up, almost perpendicularly, immediately 
brfore one, the sharp-peaked and' serrated crest of the 
higher or second range presented a very fine sight. The 
whole scene was absolutely Alpine in character, and it only 
wanted the addition of the heather to make one fancy one 
had been somehow suddenly transported to the Highlands 
of bonnie Scotland, far away. 

On attaining the summit of the first or outer lower 
range, I discovered a very cmious aboriginal tomb, formed 
of slabs of stone and boidders. It was of large size, and of 
an oblong shape ; the low walls of the tomb were composed 
of boulders and other large stones, 'and it had originally been 
entirely covered iu by large slabs of stone laid on across 
the top. Of these, one or two had fallen in or been 
knock^^ off ; but four of the top cross slabs were still in 
their ca^inal position. The dimensions of this aboriginal 

* See Hete XI for a plan of this tomh. f 
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tomb were as follow : length, exteriorly, from 13 to 16 feet ; 
bi'eadth, exteriorly, 6 feet, height of side walls, from the 
groimd to the top of the coyeiang slabs, 2 feet 3 inches to 2 
feet 6 mches I dug into the interior of the structure, 
but found nothing except some bone ash, a stone ball, and a 
few rude flakes ot stone I made a rough sketch of the tomb. 

After examining tliis aboriginal tomb, I crossed the 
interyening gorge and commenced the ascent of the lofty 
precipitous peak of the second liigher range, which I foimd 
to be a yery laborious undertaking. The rock here is 
basaltic, and on the way up I knocked some interesting 
mineralogical specimens out of the rock with a geologiod 
hammer which I carried with me . and, m particular, I may 
here notice a kind of spar which was as hard as adamant, and 
which broke a large piece oflT my hammer.^ On attaining the 
summit of the hiU, I foimd it was yery narrow, and in some 
places the sides of it were simply perpendicular cliffs. I 
discoyered, howeyor, that the narrow space on the summit 
had, at some time or another, been turned into a rude sort 
of fortress by budding up loose stone walls here and there 
between projecting ndges of rocks; and one long sharp 
ridge of rock rises from and runs along the yery centre of 
the narrow space. But at the southern end I found the 
remains of some masonry work, wliich had apparently been 
added at some later period. In a cleft, in a lower ledge 
of the summit here, I found that a deep cistern for retain- 
ing, water had been excayated in the yery heart of the rook. 

*At the northern end of this lofty summit there is a 
rude shrine, or a sort of rough attempt at a small temple, 
with a rag for a flag stuck on a pole ; and a small hoyel 
near it, which is frequented by two wdd-looking and nearly 
naked jogis during the day-time, but they quit their lofty 
eyrie at night. 

I descended the precipice on the west side towards 
Bajgarh, and returned by the pass to M4oh&iri. 


iThis spai was most cortamly not quartz, nor common rock crystal, wbick fact 
somewhat pnzzled me. It was clear and transparent, bnt not white, hut rather of deep* 
water colour. 
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MANGlNA KA BlRA. 

On my route from M§.cli4ri to Bair4tj I came by way of 
the Mang4na ka B4ra Pass and Kosalgarh The Mang4na 
ka B4ra Pass is one of the wildest and sternest mountain 
passes that I have seen in India. It is hemmed m by lofty 
and precipitous hills, and is filled with a dense jungle , and it 
is inhabited by wild animals of every kmd — tigers, leopards, 
hyaenas, and sAmbar Near Kosalgarh, either a large Icojiard 
or a tiger, sprang into the midst of my camels, w'hile 1 was 
on the march at night, and took away my dog ; and the 
animal passed close by me with the dog in its mouth. I fol- 
lowed the animal, and fired a rifle ball into it, on which it 
dropped the dog. The dog was, however, so lacerated about 
the neck that it had afteiwards to be shot. 

But the reason of my mcutionmg the MangAna ka BAra 
Pass in particular, is, that there are some old ruins at the 
foot of the hills, at the mouth of the pass, as one enters it 
from the south-east. These ruins appeared to be partly of 
old Muha m madan origin and partly Hindu. 

Between Kosalgarh and Ghazi ka Thana I had to ascend 
a tremendously steep and narrow pass, which would bo bad 
enough even for mules, but it was wath the greatest dim , 
culty that my loaded camels could be dragged up itataB. 
At Ghazi ka Thana there is an old Muhammadan fort, situ- 
ated on high ground above the village. 
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11.— BAIllAT, OR VAIRATA. 

On my route from MiicluVi to IlDoha PaMr, I had almost 
of necessity to pass through the valley of BaMt But as 
General Cunningham had aheady visited Baivat, and described 
it m his Archu'ological Report for 186-1-05, I did no more 
than vesi. there for a day or two, wlnle waiting for my horse, 
which had bt'cii loft hohmd on the road, sick and fagged 
out. Yet, as even durmg the short stay I made at BaiiAt 
1 obtained a little additional information, and also discovered 
two im]x>vtant inscriptions in ancient chaiacters of the tiiTiA 
of Asoka on a rock there, which had never been discovered 
befoiv, ])erhaps the following notes and remaiks may prove 
somewhat acceptable. 

General Cunningham calls VaiiAt, orBairflt, “the capital 
of Maiauay Now*, the name of Maisya could only have 
been derived from that of MaUyu Dhoa, who, as I have 
already stated in my report on Mhchki, was the iinmecli- 
ate great ancestor of the Badagfijar or BargA 3 ar Rajas of 
MdchAri ; and tlu.s branch of the Bargdjar tribe would there- 
fore be called Mahyas, and their country, the Matsya 
comih'y. In my report on M&chM T have already quoted 
from General Cunningham’s former report on Banftt the 
fact that Abu RihA,n calls the Mcatsya countiy, or the country 
around BairM, KarzAt, or GiizrAt and this latter name of 
GuzrAt must thercfori' have been derived from the latter 
part of the name of the Badagujar or Bargdjar tribe, who 
must at that time have hoim })aramount both over BaiiAt and 
MAohAri, as W(‘ll as Deoti, their ancient capital. 

In the time of the Chinese traveller, Hwen Thsang, in 
A. D. 634, the King of Fo-h-ye-lo-lo, or BairAta, is stated 
by him to have been of the Fei-she or Buis tribe. ^ The 
Kin^ of BairAt at that time must, therefore, have been a 
relative of the family of Harsha Varddhana, the great Bais 
Raja of Kanauj, who roiled between A. D. 607 and 650. 

BairAt is said to have been founded by Raja Virdta, who 
was the son of Raja VSna, who is reputed to have been the 
founder of MdcMri, as will bo fonnd mentioned in my report 
on that place. Raja Vena is said to have been the son of 
Angc!/, who was the son of 'Prim, who was the son of Usimra, 
who was a descendant of And, the son of Yaydti. The 
Bdohhal tribe, who are numerous in Oudh and Rohilkhand, 


1 ArclisGKiloguftl Repoii fo? l$64-65, YaV II, p 246 
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assert that Vfena was their great ancestor. I have, however, 
stated in my report on MiiohM, that it is now suspected 
that itaja V 5 na may, after all, possibly have been an Indo- 
Scythian ! ^ 

The son of V^na, Baja Virata, had a son called Vtra, 
who is called TJtra Kumar in the traditions of Bairftt, 
During the thirteen years’ exile of the five Bduduh, at the 
time that they were hiding from their rivals, the Kards, 
they are said to have spent part of their tmie at Bairfit. 
General Cunmngham, in his repoit on Bam\t, says that 
the five B^ndus spent twelve years of theii* exile at BairiU ; 
but all the natives at Bair^t irorn whom I made enquiiies 
about the matter expressly and decidedly asserted that the 
P&ndus only spent the last or thirteenth year of their exile 
at Bair^t. At that time, Baja Virata is said to have been an 
old man, and that his son, Utra Kuintlr, had to act for him in 
a case of war on one occasion , but it would ap])car from 
the story repeated to me at BairiU, that Utra Kutmlbr was 
timid and somewhat unwilhng to take his p]a(!e m the 
warlike ranks until urged to do so by the upbraiding taunts 
of his mother. I got the whole story from the people at 
BairM, and wrote it down. In the following I have given 
the story almost in the very words in 11111011 it was told 
to me : — 

“ After the Pilndtis lost tlie game of eliancc (wlneli is said to have 
been ehaupar or chess) which they had played with thciv rivals, the 
Kurds, and of which game the sovereignty is said to have been the 
stake for which they played, the Pdndus had to go into exile for thiitcen 
yeais, out of which they were allowed to pass twelve yeais wherever 
they liked; but in the last and thiitoenth year, they were bound by 
certain very hazardous restiictions and conditions, as this last year could 
only be passed in some secret hiding place, which must be totally unknown 
to tbeii livals, the Kurds, for, if the Kurfls came by chance to know of 
the hiding place of the Pdndus dunng the last and thirteenth year, the 
unfortunate Pdndus would then have to pass twelve years more m exile 
The Pdndns, theiefore, after having passed twelve years of thoir trying 
exile with exemplary patience and enduiance, had yet before them to 
perform the difficult and hazardous task of passing their last and 
thirteenth year m some secret place which should be totally unknown to 
the Ktuds, and xn which thoir nvals would not be able to find them out. 
It is said that the imhappy Pdndus, in their difficult predicament, 
bethought themselves of consultmg the Purdnas, in one of which all 
the inost secret and hidden places m the country were supposed to be 
mentioned and desonhed. After having perused the description of all 


» I abooUt bm dnte that tbia conjecture concenuBg the ime onj^n of Bqa VijM, wm 
derived from a vewarit made to me by Cteneral Cannuigtuua in the couiae of convenm^a. 
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tlie seoiet places mentioned in tlie Purllnas, the P^ndus east lots amono- 
themselves, m oidor to decide which of the seveial places mentioned 
should bo then hiding? place duiinjy the thiiteenth and last year of their 
exile It so happeud that the lot fell upon the name of Vau&ta, or 
Ballot, which accoidiiig-ly they unanimously decided should be then last 
hiding place 

“ThePdndus accordingly set oft on then journey to Baudt, but 
when they had aiiived at the range of hills which eneiiele the valley of 
Baii4t, and shut it in imd so coiiiplctely hid it tliat no stianger would 
suppose that any t it y existed in that neighbouihood, the Pandus came 
to the conclnsioii tliat it would be necessaiy to disguise themselves, in 
oidei to jiicvent then being leeogmsed, oi any suspicion fiom falhi^g 
upon them on account of then i<)\al and noble appearance, and they 
therefore consulted among themselves as to how each of them should be 
disguised, and what charactei they should assume The place where the 
five Pftndu biothois consulted alxiut then disguises, and as to then- 
future piocwdings, is said to have been m a valley on the west side of 
the hills ivhich use immediately at the baclr of the city of Paufit, 
and wheie the sources of the Bfinganga Rivei now issue fiom a sprmg 
in the mountain side. The five P4ndu biotheis heie took the a^iS 
they then woio, ami their bows and auows,and othei weapons, and hung 
them on a mi tice , but in older to picvent any othoi persons from either 
taking away oi obtaniing m-cess to then sacred w'eapons, they bound a 
dead body to the trunk ot the tree, and by moans of their magical powers 
they had so hrmight it about that to any one who touched the dead body, 
m attcmptingto ascend the tree, the how's and auows should immediately 
appear to have been turniHl into venomous serpents , and the Pandus also 
swore that if, by the good will of the Divinity, the lime should come when 
they might again, m then pro])cr cluiacters, take these their weapons 
fiom the tree, that ihev w-ould then puiify and consecrate them by 
washing them in the sacicd wutei of the Ganges. The five Pfindu 
brothcis, Yudhisthira, Bhniu, Aijun, Nakula, and Saha Deva, along 
with Draupadi, the wife of Arjiin, then mossed the lulls, and toS 
their abode m the icecsscs of aiugged rocky hill, now called the ‘ Pandus 
IIill,’ which rises w itliin the edge of the valley of Bairfit, a little to 
the noith-Hist of the city. 

“ After a mouth liad elapsed in their new place of concealment, 
Yudhisthira ventured to go forth and pi csent himself before Baja Virita 
in the disguise of a professional master of games ; and as a ceitificate 
of hisalnlities in that capacity, he infoimed Ilaja Vir&ta that he h^ 
served tho PUndii Xhineo Yudhisthira as master of the game of cAiMupar, 
and he thus succeeded in getting into the service of Mja Vu-dta in the 
same capacity. Then, next, Bhima presented himself at the court of 
Ram Virftta, and asked for employment, stating that he had been oook 
to Prince Yudhisthira j and he was accordingly appointed in the cooking 
line. He was very soon followed by Arjun, who had disguised himself 
as a woman, and tsiok his wife Draupadi with him, pretending that she 
was his sister } and Arjun then statra that he (or rather she) had been 
the mstxeis of the women's apartments in the palace of Prmce 
Yudhisthiia. Arjun and his wife were consequently taken at their word 
and obtained maployment m the female establishment of Raja Vir&ta 
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Next^ Nakiila presented himself, and became gioom, or keeper of the 
horses, of Raja VirS^ta Lastly, Saha Dfeva made his appeal an ee, and 
was placed m chaige of the cows, as chief cowheid to the King 
of Bau'&t 

The five PAndu bi others then continued for some time to pursue 
their assumed avocations peaceably, until at length Raja ^hlAta became 
engaged in a wai with some petty neighbouiing State, and four of the 
Pandu biotheis — namely, Yudhisthira, Bhmia, Nakula, and Saha Leva — 
were called upon to accompany him in the warlike campaign The sou 
of Raia Viite, Utia Kumar, was then loft in charge of the family 
at BaiiHt/^ 

In the meanwhile, howevei, the Kuifls had not been idle, and ihey 
had actually made searh fox the Pandas m eveiy secret place in the 
countiy with the exception only of BanS.t But at length tlie Kurfis 
made an expedition to Bair3,t also, and they earned off the Rajahs cattle, 
saying ^ If the Pandus aie concealed heie, most asbUiedly they will make 
themselves known by then bold opposition to tJie act} which we have 
committed ^ It is said by the people that the maiks of the feet of the 
Kurfis and the cattle may still be tiaced fiom Baufit along the sides of 
the hills through a pass which goes by a place called Deoli ^ When the 
queen of Raja Vir§;ta heard that the cattle had been stolon by the Kurds, 
she asked hei son Utia Kumfir why he bad not levenged the insult by 
immediately puisumg the Kuifis who had stolon their cattle, and when 
her son hesitated, she taunted him and charged linn with c^owardiee 
Utia Kumdi then in reply stated that he had no peison to diive his 
oath, ox war-ehaiiot. Draupadi then spoke up, and said that her pro- 
tended sister (namely, hei husband, Aijun) had boon accustomed to drive 
a chariot, and asked if her pictended sister (Arjun) would do. The 
queen was at fiii’st lathei smpused at the idea of a female driving a wax*- 
chai lot, but at length gave her consent; but she told the pretended 
female chaiioteer (Ai jun) that, in case of defeat, she hoped never to see 
him agam alive Every airangement was then made, and the tioops 
weie ready for battle, buttheie was one dilliculty still in the way, and 
that was, that Aijun, m bis pietendcd chaiacter of an amassonian 
chanoteoi, could not fight until he had got his bows and arrows, which 
had been hanging ever since on tlio mi tree m the valley to the west 
of Baii&t. Aqun then took the young piince, Utia Kumfer, with him, 
and set off for the mi tree ; and when Biey had ai rived there, he asked 
the young prince to piove his prowess by ascending the mi^ tree and 
brmging down the bows ana arrows froiA the top of it, Utra Kumdr 
plainly saw the bows and arrows hanging on the tree, and commenced to 
climb its trunk , but, in making the attempt, he touched the dead body 
which was bound to tile tree, and he had no sooner done so than ho w^ 
fiUed with teiror by seeing dreadful serpents writhing on the branches of 
the tree, where before he thought he had seen bows and arrows, Aijun 
then made Utia Kumdr come down again, and told him to take aw'ay 
the corpse from the root of the tree; and then Ar jun ascended the tr^ 
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himself, and took his bows and ariowb and othei weapons^ and brought 
them down with him. But he had yet^ according to his oath, to wa^h 
his weapons m the sacied watei of the Ganges befoie he could use them 
Aijun consequently found himself m a gieat difficulty, when he lemem- 
heied how veiy fai off the Rivei Ganges was fiom Baii^t, and under the 
piessmg ciicumstanees of the appioaching contest with the Kuiffs, he 
knew tliat it would be impossible foi him to go all the way to the Kiver 
Ganges and back again He then bethought himself of his magical 
powei, and believing that the River Ganges also extended down to the 
lowei legions, he took his bow and aiiow, and shot an anew mto the 
ground at the foot of the mii tiee, and immediately theie issued there- 
fiom a sjning of the saeied Ganges watei, and he then washed his bows 
and allows m the watei, and thus puiihed them This spimg of water 
became in time a iivei, and fiom that time foith it has been called the 
Vdna Ganga/^ or Bdnganga,^ or ^ the iivei of the aiiow ^ 

Ar3un then lotuiiied to Baiifit, and, along with Utra Kum&p, he led 
the army against the Kuius Aijun made good use of his recoveied bows 
and allows in the battle The first aiiow which he shot at the enemy 
tell at the feet of Duna Achaiya, the Gfiiu of Jrjim, who recognised 
the arrow, and immediately infoimed the Kuifis that some of the Pandus 
must be neai at hand Tlie Kiibfis then seaiehed then books, oi docu- 
ments, in Older to find out whethci any days weie still lemaining of the 
thirteenth, and last year of the exile of the Pandus ; but unfortunately, 
to their consternation, they found that the end of the tbiteentb year had 
elapsed, and that theiefore the PAndus weie fiee, and that they could 
have no fuither claim on the seciecy of the PSndus. When the Kuius 
had diseoveicd this fact, they aie said to have fled away ashamed and in 
a veiy cowaidly manner, and leaving the stolen cattle behind thorn, 
which latter Aijun aeeoidmgly hiought back to BauS.t an tnumph, along 
with many trophies of the defeated Kurffs 

In the story which I have related above, it will he observed 
that, when the five PAindu brothers fii*st came to Bair^tt, 
they took refuge in the recesses of a rocky hill which is still 
known as the Fdndm^ Mill. It was on a large isolated 
rock immediately in front and at the foot of this hill that I 
discovered the two inscriptions in ancient characters of the 
period of Asoka. But in order to explain the exact position 
of the famous hill, it will be necessary for me to give a slight 
description of the valley of Bair^t. 

The surface of the bottom of the valley itself is nearly as 
smooth as a bowling green or a parade ground, except where 
it has been turned up by the plough, or where portions of it 
are divided oS by low mud walls and dykes, and also by the 
twistiags and turnings of the bed of a small stream, which, 
as ususd with all streams in India, has out the ground up 
into deep nuUas along its course- 

The valley of Bair&t forms the most perfect natural 
amphitheatre that I over saw; and one can almost conjure 
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up in one’s imagination some antique-looking martial host of 
Hmdu -warriors of ancient times, with chariots, archei-s 
and spearmen, marshalled in glittering array, and the war- 
chanots of royal princes and heroic cMoCs, coursing hither 
thither, on the smoothly level and spacious surface of 
this uniquely beautiful mountain- girded, amphiihcatre-like 
valley plam. The valley is nearly circular, or rather perhaps 
oval-shaped, the diameter of it from cast to west being 
perhaps greater than that from north to south ; and it is 
encircled on all sides by hills which entirely close it in, 
except at two points, — ^namely, one on the north and one on 
the south side of the elevated, basin-hke valley plain of 
Bair&,t The pass of Bandrol enters the valley or Bairflit 
from the south and south-east. It runs nearly straight, 
between two continuous parallel ranges of hills, and is very 
much like some long narrow glen m the Highlands of Scot- 
land. There is a long and gradual but considerable ascent 
the whole way up this glen , and the rough road, cr path, 
runs along the side of the rocky bed of a torrent, which was 
then dry, -until one reaches the elevated valley of Bail’ll t, into 
which there is a very slight and shoit, but somewhat sudden, 
descent over a low rooky ndge. Almost exactly on the 
further or opposite and northern side of the valley there 
is another pass, which enters the valley from the north and 
north-west, and the entrance to winch is close to the eastern 
base of the P^ndus’ HiU. This latter pass leads out of the 
valley, at fust northwards, and then tmais noi th-wcstwai’ds 
in the direction of Baboro and Rewari. There is jdso a third 
narrow pass, or chasm-like outlet, called the Bijak Ghit, 
which is partly paved like a causeway, and wliich goes out 
of the -valley past the foot of the Bijak Pahar, immediately 
■to the back and west of the town of BaMt. 

The hills which encircle the valley of Bair&t consist 
of three concentric ranges, the outermost range being 
the highest and the innermost the lowest. The innermost 
range is mostly composed of jagged piles of hare or de- 
nuded black basaltic and porphyritio rock. The second or 
central range is more rounded and bare-looking, and of 
a somewhat reddish or coppery colour. The third and 
outermost and highest range rises into somewhat lofty, hoary, 
grey crests and peaks, and is less bare, as the heights of 
this last range are here and there, hut especially towards 
the -western end of the valley, clothed with soruhhy forest 
or jungle. , 
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The Talley of Bair&t is probably between 4 and 5 
miles m length from east to west, by between 3 and 4 
miles ill breadth from north to south, at its broadest part, 
but much less at each end.^ The town of BairM is situated 
at the eastern end of tho raUcy, on a sort of raised ten-ace 
or platform, or slightly raised plateau, which is partly natural 
and partly artificial. Here there are also groves of trees 
surrounding the houses. A low, rounded, comcal hill, called 
the Bijak Pahur, rises unmediately at the back of the town. 

The Pandiis’ Hill, with u hich 1 have here to do in par- 
ticular, is a bare, black-looking, pju-anudal-shaped, jagged- 
edged, peaked hill, which is composed entnely of enormous 
blocks of porphyritic and basaltic rock and hornblende gneiss, 
as if it had been built up by giants of supernatural power.® 
This extraordinary hill, or rather pyramid of black rocks, 
forms one of the inner volcanic-looking mnge which imme- 
diately surrounds the valley on three sides like a jagged 
black'belt, or like the jagged ending of a large wide crater 
basin; and tliis is backed by another somewhat higher 
lumpy red-looking range of hills beliind it , and the latter 
are again hacked up by the crests of a higher and outermost 
range, of a mixed hoary grey and greenish hue, which rise 
beyond them. The famous Pandus’ Hill is situated on the 
northern side of the valley, about a mile to the north-east 
from the tow'u of BairSit, and close to the pass which leads 
out of tho valley northwards. I have above stated that this 
pyramidal hill is composed of huge blocks of mixed horn- 
blende gneiss and basallio and porplijaitic rock, but the 
rocks are varied in their composition by different combina- 
tions of gneiss, homhlendc, schist, quartz, and basalt. The 
sharply-peaked summit of the hill is bifid, it being com- 
posed of two or three enormous blocks of black rock, stand- 
ing on their ends, hke huge ragged teeth, as it were, and ' in 
a slightly slanting position. Some of the huge blocks of 
which the hill is composed have apparently, at some very 
remote period, rolled down on to the slope at tho foot of the 
bill . One of these blocks stands immediately in front of the 
hill, as one approaches it from the sonth. This great isolated 


I General Ctinningliam estunatefi the diametei of the valley at about railes; 
hut this la iwbably njerely its mean dmwjeier from north to south, as its greatest diameter 
h certainly somewhat more, snd its length from east to wett is also a httle greater than 
Its breadth from north to south. 

a Tins IS the bill shortly referred to by General Cunningham in his notlceof Bairit, 
Vol 11, p. 244 of the Arclimologioel Keporfc for 1864-66 
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block of rock is as big as a bouse, and looks somcthiiig 
like a great rongbly-bewn cube ; and there arc some _ deep 
water “'woi’n hollows, or indentations, on the perpendicular 
southern face of it, which, at a distance, looked alniosl. like 
circular windows It was on the lower part of the soutiu'ru 
face of tins huge block of rock that I found the two aiieiciii 
inscriptions in characters of the period of Asoka. Tins gr('ai 
block of rock is 17 feet in height by 21 feet in length iVoui 
east to west, and 15 feet m thickness from, north to Hoiit h. 
The largest inscription is engrayed on the southern face of 
the rook, about 2 feet from its western end, and the lowest 
line of the inscription is at the height of about only 1_ foot 
from tbe ground. The' inscription itself is in eight lines ; 
hut as there are the defaced remains of several letters iuinnv 
diately above the first or top line, it is probable that the 
inscription may originally have consisted of nine hncs. This 
inscription covers a space of about 3 feet in length by 2 feet 
8 inches in height. About 1 foot 8 inches to the right or 
east side of this inscription, there is a smaller and apparonily 
older inscription of six Lines, which covers a space of 2 feet 
6 inches in length by 1 foot 9 inches in height. The low<wt 
hne of this inscription is at the height of 2 foot 7 inches from 
the ground. The surface of the rock was so rough, and 
many of the letters were so defaced by the effects of weather, 
that I found it almost impossible to take impressions of the 
inscriptions; but after taking numerous impressions of the 
larger inscription, in parts, or separate pieces, I joined the 
best specimens of the different part impressions of the in- 
scription together, with the greatest possible nicety and ac- 
curacy, so as to make a connected whole, and then forwar(Ie,d 
it to General Cunningham. The inscription offered great 
dMculties in reading on the rock, according to the different 
lights and shadows in which the letters wore viewed ; and 
the impressions of the inscription, when taken, wore o(j[ually 
difficult to read, or to make sense oJ^ on account of the 
numerous marks and flaws and indentations on tho rock, 
which, of course, appeared as strokes and lines and blots in 
the mpressions of the inscription, as well as the lettfflfs ; so 
that it was m some cases difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

f 

Carlleyle^s tentative readings I now substitute the transcript 
given hr Dm. Buhler^ along with his transktious of the two much mom 
perfect of the same record at SahaiMirUm and Rupn&th» The imo 
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nis(‘Uj)tionq iiioiitiomHl by ]\lt Caillojle .lUMV.illy poiiious ol* t>nc kuii** 
of w Inch Ibemuklle pai i luis l)oen loht by tlio iilnahiou of 
tho lock. — A C.] 

Tkan.sciupt 0¥ 'jutc Edtct, b\ Dr, G, BuTrr.PR, 

J — Dei (liittui pnjo alni ^ sa ^ ^ 

^ — (itsdnaui I/ft hakit vpdsake //[<>] eha badham x x x 

;; — tDaiiiaifu suntahe papiti/ite [fkt'] (than) < ha ^ 

1 — Jajj)b/f(/i/jast (fi)))Mf~-/)ant t/eiad/i) ^ kauiu.a 

esa [ Itha"^ ke 

/> — \ji\<t hi e^e mohal aae tachalai/e ^ ^ ^^^kiahitmtuut jja 

6 ’ — i ipide })) .sraiihje tdatlheia^j^^ ^ \Jihiutii\ la eha 

atlala eha kalaknaiata ti 

7 — aade pi jatiuhitu ii ahiUdhli [kd] ^ ^ ^ puUxai pt 

Titdhusah 

,9 — (Jii/adhii/ohi radhisah [iLpIaa'] 56. 

Transtation op tub Saiiasaium veerton 
Tniio Beloved of ike Ood?{ spoakoth lluis — (It ib) [moie ikan tbiit}- 
two] ycais [and a half] lliai 1 am a woishippei (of Bnddlia), and I 
have not exoitod in} self siiemioufily (It is) ayeai and moio [that I 
have 0^01 ted m}?(elf bliviinoiibly]. Dunne; this intoival those g’ods that 
were (held to bo) (-luc gods ni Jamhudvlssa have been made (to l>o u*- 
g-aidod as) men and false* t^oi through strenuous exertion comes this 
icwaid; and it ought not to bo said to he nn effect of (my) greatness. 
For even a small man who exerts limiself can gain for lumself great 
rewards m heaven. Just foi* this purpose a sermon has been 
preached* ^ Both small ones and great ones should exeit themselves^ 
and in the end they should also obtain (true) knowledge. And this 
spmtmil good vill iiu tease, it. will even meiease one (size) and a half, 
at least one (size) and a half ^ And this sermon (is) by the departed. 
Two hundred (yeais) exceeded by 0fty-&ix^ 250, have passed since, and 
I have caused this matter to bo incised on the hills ; or where those stone 
pillais aie, there too I have caused it to bo incised. 

Tbanslattoit or tub UuPNATir version. 

The Beloved of the Gods speabeth thus (It is) more than thirty- 
two yeais and a hidf that 1 am a hearer (of the law), and I did not 
exert myself stiennously. But it is a year and more that I have entered 
the commimily (of ascetics), and that I Lave exerted myself strenuously. 
Those gods who dunng this time were considered to be true (gods) in 
Jambudvissa, have now been abjured For through exertion (comob) 
this reward, and it cannot be obtained by greatness For a small (man) 
who exerts himself somewhat can giiin for hmibclf great heavenly bliss. 
And for this puqioso this sermon has been pi cached ^ Both great ones 
and small ones snould exert themselves, and should m the end gain (tiuo) 
knowledge, and this manner (of acting) should be what ^ Of long 
duration. For this spiritual good will grow the growth, and will grow 
exceedingly, at the least it will grow one (size) and a half/ And this 
inattet has been caused to be written on the hills, (where) a stone piilat 
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IS, (there) it has been wntten on a stone pillar. And as often !h (man 
brings) to this wilting iipe thought, (so often) will he lejoiee. (learning 
to) subdue his senses This seimon has been pieaelied b) the Dejuited 
356 (years have elapsed)&iuce the departuie of the Teat her. 


I have now to mention a cuiious discovery 1 made in the 
ground immediately in front of tlie roelc on ulueli tin* 
inscriptions are, and close under the larger insenpliun. 
There were two largo houlder stones half huried in llu* 
ground, directly under the larger inscription; and as 1 he 
lowest line of this inscription w<a.s at tlu‘ height of only I 
foot from the ground, I found the houlder stones v<Ty much 
in my way in standing to take an impression of tlu' in« 
sciiption. I consequently ordered my men to dig thf‘ eartli 
away from the houlder stones, and then to roll them out, 
of the way. The larger of tho two houlder stem's ! found 
was 2 feet 6 mohes in length hy 1 foot 0 inches in lu'ight, 
and the other houlder stone was about 2 feet, in lengtli hy 
1 foot 6 inches in height. After tlieso larger houhh'r stones 
had been removed out of the way, I found a layer of 
smaller houlder stones underneath thorn, nmoimling to 
perhaps half a dozen or more altogether. After rcmiming 
these smaller stones I camo to earth; and finding a small 
fragment of old pottery, I dug still deqier into the earth, 
and at a depth of about 2 feet below the original position 
of the bottom of the larger houlder stones, or about 2 feet 
9 mohes to 3 feet below the surface of the ground, I dis- 
TOvered four earthen vessels, which, on examination, I 
found to he cinerary urns containing human bones. These 
^sels were placed regularly in a lino, all on the same level. 
Two of these earthen vessels were large and widivmouthed ; 
another was smaller or middle-sized, and had a narrow 
neck ; md the fourth was very small, and very narrow- 
moutned. Could it be possible that those ciaeraty txnis 
and human hones might be in some way connected with the 
F^ose of the inscriptions immediately above them? 

^ j extraordinary dreumstanoe 

was, that the boulders and stones which lay over the ton 
of the cme^ ^ appeared to be din, or la tho& 
nat^l position, any of the numerous other boulder* 

' ground round about; and I do 

ia the positioa 

thTneSS wbinw i^“®® 

tne position m which I found them, jammed aga^aet 
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rock, by the agency of some powerful flood or cuiTent of 
water ; and consequently that the cinerary urns and bones 
may bo of very great and unknown antiqiuty. 

I have also one item of information to give concerning 
the Bijak Pah4r, on which there are rums of ancieirt 
buildings, and which is situated immechatelv behind the 
town of Bairdt. In General Cunningham’s lTe])ort. on 
Bairflit, at page 217, Vol. II. of the Archaeological 
Beport for 1861-GB, ho says that “ the inuns had been dug 
into by the MahhiAJa of Jaypdr without any discovery being 
made ” But from enqumes which I made of the people 
at Bair^t, I leanit that a gold casket had been discovered 
in some excavations which had been made l)y the orders 
of the Mahhriija ; and I believe that tlus I'clic may very 
probably be stiU in the possession of the I'aja of Jaypdr. 
It must, of course, have been a Buddhist relic casket; but 
I could not ascertam whether any rehes had been found 
m it. 

The ancient fortress belonging to the old or former 
city of Bairht is said to have been situated on a prominent 
high, grey-looking hill, to the south-east from the present 
town of Bairftt; and the site of the ancient city itself is 
said to have extended &om the base of that hiU to the 
site of the present town. 

A small stream, called the Bandrol Eiver, but which 
was dry when I was there, runs from the valley of Bairfiit 
southwards through the pass of Bandrol ; and a larger 
stream, called the Bairfbt Eiver, rims from the valley 
northwards, through the northern pass wluch leads to 
Eakero and Bahoro. 

To the oast side of tho P^ndus’ Hill there are numerous 
small domed buildings, which are tombs, — tbai is to say, they 
axe erections over tho ashes of Hindus of consequence, who 
have been burnt on that spot for many generations past. 
Some of them, however, are evidently saiti maths. The oldest 
of these funeral buildings are in ruins, and some have even 
been levelled to tbo ground; while the more recent ones 
appeared to he kept in repair. In one of tho more recent of 
these funeral domed buildings I foxmd a long inscription on 
a slab of black schist dated Smnmt 1743. It indicated a 
satU. Below ttie inscription, in a niche in the interior side 
of the back wall, there was a sculpture, which exactly resem- 
bled the usual representation of the Kdlha A vat dr of 
Visimu, but which was eyidently the symbol of a satti, as 
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I found similar sciilptmres in several oilier of tliese doiiu'd 
buildings. My opinion is tliat Ibis figure of a liorsiMuait, 
riding on a liorsc, -wliicli has soinctnnes se\oraI lu'ads, t\U 
though generally only one, really originally ri'jire.si'iiled llie 
KHlm Amtw)\ and that it has been ajijiroprialed as a symliol 
of mik ; and I think that it thereforo originally inilie.tieil a 
belief in a future state (or resurrection V) anil (lie eonimg 
again of Vishnu on the “white horse” in the Kdku Jnrkir, 
as the saviour and judge of the uorld.' In lh(‘ one parti- 
cular sculpture referred to above, the horse n]i])ear(‘d to have 
more tlian one head. There was a llgure standing in front of 
the horse, with joined hands, in an attitude of adoration, 
andthosun and moon were disjdaywl ovcrh(>ad. Tlie interior 
of this buildmg had hoen hcantifully ornanuMited with 
pamtmg on stucco, in bright colonrs, representing tloral de- 
vices and ornamental vase-shaped vosseds. 

On the eastern edge of the l>audus’ I hi] there is a \<'vv 
ancient ruined buUding, with a conical roof (imibabH the 
romams of a temple), built of very largo bricks, 
measured 1 foot 6 mehes, and some of tiuMn even more, In 
length, by 2 mohes m tlmjkracss. I theiu found an m a l-sba i m d 
slab of mica schist, w'lth the figure of a serpi'iit seuiptu)v.<J 

tioncd in oonneotion with the larger liAiraf inseriplion is 
sitmted between 8 and 0 miles fiy iho mac or n 7 
nailos as the bird flics, to the west-north-west from llairat it 
IS now a smaU ^Uago, but it is said once to ha ; ee 1 ar-^ 

place. As I before remarked, the gi*eat mound at K- k ‘m h 

iXi! situated on the top of the mound 

s alarge building m a walled enclosure; and the gn'eat S d 

tare that (he ^0 "'"•‘M vi'iitam a mnje,-. 
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Some distance beyond Babero (wbicb lies about 12 miles 
to tbe north-west from Bairht) there is a beautiful valley, 
forming the entrance to a pass through a range of hills, and 
which rs called the valley of Triveni Dhara, where there 
is a temple on a conical lull, near the banlcs of a nver which 
comes down from the pass, ivhore it forms a tnveni, or a 
meeting with two other streams. This .must be about 18 
miles to the north-west from Bairat. A little farther u}) the 
pass there is a place called Saiwar, where there is an old fort 
called Sipar, on the top of a hill, belonging to the Shekh4wat 
Rajas of Madaui-garh. 

After gaimng the summit of the Triveni Pass, which is 
a long and coutmual ascent, one comes out on the northern 
side of the lulls ; and one then finds one self in a high valley 
containing a beautiful natural lake of great extent, which is 
siuTounded on two sides by most picturesque hill scenery. 
Tins large elevated mountain lake is well worth visiting. 
The whole scenery about this lake put me very much in 
mind of pictures which I had seen in books of the land- 
siMpo scenery in the neighbourhood of Ladak. A 3 itgarh 
lies immediately to the west of the lake. 
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12— DEOSA, OE DEVlNASA, OK DALVASi 

Eeosa is situated about 32 miles oast lo the 

south side of the lii^h road which nms t'l'uiu Ja\{>nr to 
Agra It is an ancient site, and the old form of the nanuf 
of the place is said 4o have been Dchwiwi or Dtnumt, pro- 
bably meaning “Divine ” 

Deosa was onginally a capital of the Kajas (if the 
BadagAjar or Barghjar tribe. Drllha llai, or Tej Kani, 
the expatriated son of a Kaehhwalia Kaja of >iar\uu% or 
Gwahar, after having conquered the Minas of Khogong, or 
Khoganw, obtained in maniage tlie daughter of the Bargii- 
3 ar!l^ 3 aof Deosa, and the latter dying without any male 
issue, Dhlha Bai became heir to his possessions, and 111 us 
laid the first foundation of the power of tli(' Ivachliwaha 
Eajas of Dhundh^r, Amber, and daypdr. Tins iuipp(‘u<*d 
about A. D. 1127. 

The ;prmcipal and most striking feature, about Deosa is 
its conspicuously isolated high rocky lull. This hill is some- 
what narrow, and perfectly preciintoiLs, or almost, iierpen- 
dicular, on its norihem face. The eastern face is also steep, 
hut there is a slope on its western lace. 'Fhe sout lu'ni shlo 
of the hiU, however, extends out for some distance, sending 
forth broken, rooky spurs, enclosing a deep, crater-shaped 
hoEow. Indeed, it has every appearance of being the m- 
mams of the crater of an ancient extinct volcano. ' 

Higii above, on the summit of the hill, (here is a fort, 
which was originaEy founded by theancie-nt Bargujar Kajas ; 
but there are very few remains of any buildings of tiunr time, 
except some foimdations. Any buildings standing, (‘it her 
entire or partly ruined, appeared to belong to the tiun< of 
the^ Kachhw^has, and did not seem to merit any siiooial 
notice. There can he no doubt, however, that this must 
have been one of the most anciently fortified sit(js in llAi- 
put^bna. 

The approach to the fort Ees up a slope on the western 
side of the hiE. The village of Deosa is situated on a rising 
ground to the west of the lull. On the gently sloping ground 
to the north of the foot of the hEl, 1 discovered the romains 
of four stone circles, which I believe to have probably been 
the work of aborigines, during the archaic or pre-Wstorio 
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The most ’westerly pluc(‘d of these envies was about 
24) feet in diameter. Eloveii of its stoues wore in position, 
and tbrce more stone.s bad been i*ollcd aw<ay out of 
place from tlie circle, on it.s south side. Of the eleven 
stones in position, six nere on the northern ciuwe of the circle, 
and throe on its southern curve ; and there were tno stones 
standing? together in the eenlre of th(' cirelc.^ 

The'stone.s varied from tlnw to four feet m lieight, and from 
two to three feet in thickness llight across the northern 
part of the circle, an ('iiorinons monolith had fallen down 
which must once have stood erect in the centre of tlio circle, 
as I found another similar monolith still standing to the 
west-north-w'cst of tlio village of Doosa The great monolith, 
lying prostrate across tins circle I found by measurement 
to be about 21 feet in length, with a. thickness, one way, of 
about from 2 to 24 feet, but less the other way. This was 
a rude, rough, stone monolith, like the sohtary so-called 
druidical “ standing stones,” or “ ca/'mgJis” found in the 
British Isles. 

About 300 feet to the cast-north-east from the last-named 
circle, there were the remains of the stump of a very large 
ancient Pipal tree ; and a portion of the bare, hollow, rotten 
trunk was lying on the givutid beside it. There w'ere two 
stones at 12 foot to the north of the stump of the tree, at an 
equal distance from it, and about 8 feet from one another ; 
and there was another stone 12 fi'ot to the south of the 
stump. These throe stones may, perhaps, bo the remnant 
of a circle which suito uncled a sacrod trev. 

But it must be I'cmombered that these remarks apply only 
to the period of my visit to Deosa, as it is possible that many 
of the stone's may have been removed since then, and that 
there may not ho a vt'stigo of the old tree stump now. Twelve 
feet to the ea.st of the old tree stump, there was another stone 
circle, with a very perfect cronih'cdi in the centre of it. This 
circle measured about 2 It to 25 feet in diameter. Thero were 
only seven of the stont's of the circle in actual position ; but 
these distinctly foiancd the. curve of a cdrcle, and were all at 
■the same equal distance, of 11 feet from the centre of the cen- 
tral oromlooh. Pour stones wore in position close together, on 
the western curve of the ciivle, and three .stones in position 
.close together on the south-south-eastern curve of the circle. 


* Scf* riair X\l Sor Ui<‘fce abotigittvd roiKwne, 
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Four stones -were lying outside of the circle, having 
been roEed out of their places by luunan ag<‘ncy. I’hc 
stones of this cii'ole measured, on an a\ omg<', 2 ft'ci by 6 
in thickness, and about 3 feet in height., though oik' Van 
more. The cromlech in the centre of the circle wash feet 
square, or 6 foot each side, and about 't< bv't in lu'ight. 
Its four walls were comjiosed of four rough slabs ol 
set up on end. The top of the cromlech Snis iniperh'ctly 
covered by two narrow slabs of stone laid on and across it. 

Close to the south-western side of this circle thf'n' Mere 
three large stones lying close together, the largest nieasuriug 
3^ feet by 3, and the other two soincvdiat Ic'ss. 

Another stone was lying 9 feet to the south-west fitini 
the three last named, and two stones were lying at the dis- 
tance of 16 feet duo east from the circle. 


At the distance of only 2 feet to the north-('ast. from th(^ 
circle last described, there was another slonc‘ circle, 16 h'ct ni 
diameter, of which six stones were standing in position, nu<i 
formed a perfect curve. There had been a single standing 
stone, 5 feet in height, in the centre of this circle, Imt which 
had fallen down on its side. This circle had ham coinposi'd 
of smaller stones than the rest, the six stoni's still stundim*” 
measuring in thickness about 2 feet by 1.^ feet, " 

Lastly, at the distance of about 1,050 feet nearly duo 
south from the circle last described, there ivas anot lier or 
fourth stone circle. This oirolc was comiiosod entirely* of 
quartz boulders, and it was nearly perfect; all the stones beinir 
present, and only a few displaced. This circle was eomiKW(>d 
of twenty-one stones, of which fifteen were in position, and 
SIX ^splaced. Of the six displaced stones, one lay just 
outside the hue of the circle, and five lay inside of it. 

^amoter of the circle appeared to have been 
u \ to a few of the stones being dis. 

plac^ I found the oxistmg diameter of the circle, ^ it 

'>3' 

one, were 24 feet in diameter, another was 16 feet in 
di^iiEoter, and tlx6 <jTxart 2 ( bo'uld6ir circle w^is 21 feet in 

toneter. I wish to pomt out that tCmit Sve 

pnr^e and a lining in these dimensions. I am one of 

sigrafloatiou ol suohm^ 

mentaina^dicalormagiattBonse. A pillar in the centre. 
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in iho ono case, willi a raclitis of twolro on cillier side of 
ii, — llic Min ai llio oqmnoxial dawn and twilight, separating 
1h(' twelve honrs of the night from the tAvelvo hours of the 
day, — the pole or axis round which night and day revolve. 
In another ease, we find a cromlech oJ C feet square, in a 
circle Avith a diameter of 21- feet, and a cnvumference 
of 72 feet, flere avc have multi])los of G and of 4 . — 'Js times 
(5 = 2I< , — time's 2 1 = () t lines 1 2 = 72. In the next circle wo 
have a diameter of 10, wutli a circumference of 48, 
w Inch are multiples of 4 — -1< tunes t = 3 G, 1< t hues 3 2 = 48. In 
the northern circle wo have a diameter of 21 wuth a circum- 
ference of (>3 which arc nudtiples of the sacred numhor 7 hy 
the sacred numher 3, — and, moreover, the circle in this 
case is comjilotc, and is composed of 21 stones, which, again, 
presents a nudtiple of the sacred numher 7 by the sacred 
niucnhor 3. Surely there is a meaning in all this ! 

A short distance to the north-east from the village of 
Deosa, and to the west of the stone circles, 1 found several 
cairns and a largo mound of earth. In some of the eairns I 
found nothing ; inothci's, or rather in the earth at the hot, tom 
of them, J found ashes, wuth a foAv fragments of calcined hone 
and a little charcoal ; and in one or two instances 1 found rude 
stone implements. Of the last named, I may mention a flat 
piece of hard hlaok stone, shajicd exactly like the fragment of 
a sword blade, it having a sharp edge on one side, while the 
opposite ono was thicker and blunt.. Tliis fragment was 
a*l)out 3 inches in length, hy, I think, rather less than 2 inches 
in hveadth, with a thickness at the thickest edge of about a 
quarter of an inch. I holieve it to he a fragment of a stone 
kmfc or dagger. I also found a stone hall and a hulb- 
slia.pod or eonical-sliapcd quartz imiiloment, vciy thick at 
ono end and sliarp-pointi'd at the other — ])erhaps a rude borer. 

The large cai'then mound lay close to t.ho south of t he 
eaiviis. This mound was domical-shaped. It was about 12 
feet in height, wnth a breadth of about 63 foot from nort.h 
to south, and a length of about 300 feet. I excavated 
this nfioiradand found it to bo ontii'cly sepulchral. 

It was full of human remains, in vaiioiis conditions. The 
mound might ho said to contain five different successive 
stratifications. Tlie uppermost or top stratum consisted of 
black earth, containing fragments of pottery. The next 
stratum below that, consisted of brown cju’th mixed with asbos, 
and a few fragments of rude, ancient pdttery. The third 
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lower stratum contaiaed an immense quantity of huinau 
remains imbedded in brown earth. 

The greater portion of the human bones w<'re <'onfaiii(‘(l 
in roundish-shaped earthen Tcssels, uhich nere foieroil with 
hds at top. But these earthen vc.‘'Sois iiad ])e(*onu' m> tVaunle 
from great age, that it was not possihlo to gt't anv of tlioiii 
out mthout breakmg to incccs. They inighl he ealled 
cinerary urns, as the humau bones ulueh they eontained 
appeared to haye been paidiallv allVcted by action of tire. 
The bones were exceedingly friable, and app('!n'ed to ha\ o 
lost all traces of animal matter, and were eiideutly \ery 
ancient. There were also several loose dotaelu'd bone.s an<l 
fragments of pottery throughout ibis sli^atum. 

The fourth lower stratum was composed of .sand nii.’!<‘d 
with human bones. In this stratum, also, f found tim 
shank bone and jaw of an animal, apparently of a horse. 
But it must have been of small-sized breed.' I'he shank 
bone was very heavy and solid, as if lialf i>etrilied. A few 
flakes of t^ty quartzite were also found in this stmtum. 

The fifth and lowest stratum of all, forming tlu' liase 
of the mound, appeared to bo composed of common <‘arth, 
of the some nature as the soil around 

A short distance to the west, or rather west-north" west, 
from the village of Deosa, I foimd a huge, rud(' monolith 
still standing erect. This stone was 15 feet in b(‘ight. 
from the ground to_ its top. But it must once have be(‘n 
stfll higher, as the original top of the stone had been broken 
off, and was lying on the ground beside it. This fragment 
was 4 feet in length, so that the original height of the 
stone m^t _ have been 19 feet. This “standing stone’* 
was steadied in the ground by four or live stom's whitdt with 
jammed in round its base. This great standing stone had 
more the appearance of a huge, rough slab than a pillar; 
for it measured about 2 feet in breadth ono way, while it 
only measured about 11 inches in thickness the other way, 

^om a place called Bhhnrandr, about 2 miles to the 
|iouth_ of Deosa, I got a beautiful monumental SaiH seulr)- 
tme, m^ white marble. It represented a warrior on horse* 
back, with a spear in his hand. There was an inscription, in a 
cunous form, of iNTagri ohaij^cter, on the base of the sculpture. 
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13— NAJ, OE NAIN. 

The site of Nai, or Naiii, an aneietii capital and stronghold 
of the Minas, is sitnatod ahoiit 7 imles noi-th-west from 
Lavftn, and about 20 miles south-west by south from Deosa. 
It is seated in the vc'ry heart of a range of high hills, and 
is so coni])let('ly hidden and concealed, that it would require 
a long and laborious searcdi for a })ertVct stmngcr to find it 
out without the hel]) of a guide. The actual site of the 
place, which is called Ncu by the natiTos, is in a narrow 
mountain gorge, the mouth of which opens into a broken 
amphitbeaiire surrounded on ail sides by a wall of savage- 
looking hills. There are only two passes of entinnce into 
this mountain fastness, — one on the east and the other on 
the south-west. The whole surface of the interior of the 
basin of the amphitheatre boars an appeaiance as if the 
earth had been tumbled up into billowy heaps and hollows 
by an earthquake; for it is simply a conglomeration of 
hillocks and deep ravines, a broken-up basin, surrounded 
by a circular wall of lofty hills, wMch hem it in. The bed 
of a mountain torrent runs down the gorge of Nain, and from 
thence winds about among the inequalities of the broken 
basin of the amphitheatre, until it joins the bed of a small 
river which runs through the valley, hut which is dry at 
ati other times, except during the rains. 

The fortified portion of the town of Nain was evidently 
situated witliin the gorge before referred to ; and the citadel, 
or strongest part, was retired within the innennost angle at 
the head of the gorge ; while the houses of the commoner 
people were no doubt situated among the broken hillocks 
and ravines on a sloping rising ground at the mouth of 
the gorge. Prom the narrow head, or cul die saot of the 
gorge, at its upper termination among the mountains, there 
was, however, a most excellent way of escape for the in- 
habitants, if hard pressed, — namely, up tlie bed of the tor- 
rent before mentioned, which runs down through long, nar- 
row, winding valleys from and between the summits of the 
mountains. 

Of Nain itseK hardly anything now remains, except the 
remnant of an ancient fortification wall built across the 
mouth of the gorge, and, which also runs a short distance 
up the sides of the .Jiills on each side ; and also of a second 
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wall wMch runs in a similar manner across llu' inm'v p(n*li<iii 
of the gorge, at tlic distance of about COO feet njthiii atul 
beyond tbo first or outer u'all, and tlieve are also 1 he silos 
of a few stone buildings scattered liero and IJicre.^ 'I’le* 
dimensions of the area of that poidion ot lbeeii,N o! Nain 
wMcb was defended and shut in by tbo onte)' uall, I 
to be about 1,000 feet in breadth, across ilu' gorge at its 
entrance, and about 1,500 feet in length backwards. ii{> fin* 
gorge. 

The gorge runs in a north-north-westerly direelion. and 
the outer wall runs from the hill on the wesU'rn sidt* of fin* 
valley m an east-north-east-easterly direelion (or ahonl 
north of east) for about 900 feet, and then turns at riirht 
angles northwards to form the gateway, from whudi a s(’cond 
extension of wall runs for upwards of 200 ro<‘t noi'lh-(*asi 
15® north towards the hill on the eastern side 

When I arrived at Lavto and enquired for Kain, flic 
people did not seem to know anything of a }>la<*c bearing 
the latter name, and at first professed ignorance of it ; hut 
I found eventually that this was hccausc I pronounced tin* 
name of tho place as for a man at last ba])pened 

to say that he knew a place about 3 kom distant from IjavAn 
called Nai, the terminal letter n (if it cxisis in the u<»rd 
at all) being either silent, or else pronounced with such an 
iudistiuot nasal sound as to ho not recognisable. 

Nam, or Nai, is said to have been deserted for the, hJSl 
five hundred years. 

About 350 feet from the western sale of tho month of 
the gorge of Nain, within the outer wall and touching if, 
there is a large temple, the conical spire of which hccotnes 
conspicuous immediately after one tmtors the valk'y fwmi 
the east. This temple, however, although founded in anci<'n;|, 
times, is now, m most of its paiis, a comparatively modwti 
structure. The temple is surrounded by a large modem 
walled enclosure, which was built by Thdkfir Amur Singh, 
a fine old Eajput gentleman of the Kuban tribe, V'ho bolds 
Bansko and Nai under the Kachhwfihas of Jaypfii*. Them 
axe certain portions of the inner temple itself, hwovor, 
which axe old ; and the pill^s of tho vestibule of tho temple 
itself axe decidedly old, ana of the same style as tho square 
ttde pites in the xmns of the principal onciont temple on 
U^eha Pahax, but at Naa they are natohod, and ovorythin® 
IS so covered with whitewash as to be almost unrecognisable! 
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I made a plan of the temple to accompany that of the site 
of Nain 

An inscription is said formerly to have existed here, 
hnt I could not find any, iior did the PujA-vis of the 
tcmi)le know of any. In fact, tlic Pujitris denied the 
existence of any inscription, hut a person at Lariin told 
me that ho had seen an inscription at IS'ain some years 
hoforo. 

A great fair, or mela, is hold annually at this temple , and 
this fair is the only thing in the whole year •which breaks 
the savage solitude of the uild and di'solate valley of Nam. 
There is absolutely not a single living human soul in t he 
whole valley, with the exci^ption of the Pujilxis of the 
temple ; and there is nothing to disturb the solemn still- 
ness of the night here, except the vcntriloqual churring 
of the oh<(pJca, or “ night-jar.” 

About 600 feet within the second inner wall, and on the 
eastern side of the iqiper jiart of the gorge, there is the site 
of a largo miiss of building, about 158 feet square, which is 
raised on a sort of made platform which projects from the 
side of the gorge. IIus is the site of the palace of the 
ancient !Mina Pajas of Nain. Nothing now roinaliis of t,ho 
biulduigs, except the ruined and dilapidated, empty, roofless 
walls. 

The tlmee most romarkahlo places I have seen in India 
are the valley of Panut, the valley of Nuin, and the val- 
ley, or rock-hound hasin, of the Ana Sagar, between Visal- 
pfir and Eaj-Mahal, in a chasm or gorge which divides the 
lofty hill range of Girwar, wliioh latter will he afterwaitls 
descrihed. 

Tlio Pujftris of the temple at Nain repeated to me the 
follo'wing old jiopalar saying respecting the limits and 
extent of the dominion of the Mina Eajas of Nain in an- 
cient times:— 


" Chappan I6t>, hawan 
Ja men rahe 2fai ka 

“There were fifty-six forts and fifty-two gates. 

Where tlie Raja of Nai'did hold his slate." 

» 

It is certainly a somewhat puzzling statement which 
makes the number of forts greater than the number of 
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gates Tod, hoTverer, gives a soTuewIuit ilifToivut vei'nioii <>t 
tMs traditional saying, as follows ' — 

“ Baionv kote, chapan dirntdiat 
iJpita t»md, la jRupr, 

Booiqo raj Kaen lo, 

Jnh Ihoox mait bhvtlo uhingo " 

■WMoli I would translate as follows • — 

“Tlieio woie fiftv-fcuo foils Jtid flAy-hi'c ionics, 

To the Muia man, who wa> Naiu’s llnj.i 
'Twas a soirj time fm tho u*alm of .Nain. 

When they weie glad to beg then «!hare of ohafl " 

I think tMs is a better rendering than that of Tod, which 
is as follows : — 

“Theie weie fifty-two strongholds and fifty-sk gates helonging (o 
the manly Myna, the Raja of Nani, wimse hoieieignly of Naeo wfti 
extinct, when even of chaff {b/ioos) he took a sliaie " 

To this Tod adds, in an explanatory note, that 

"Koto is a fortress , hut it may he applied simply to the luiniher of 
bastions of Na^n, whiohin tho number of its gates might lival Thel'es. 
Lowain, built on its luits, contains thico thonsami hou.ses, ami has. 
eighty-four townships dependent on it.” 

But having myself personally visiti'd tlic place (wiiich 
apparently Tod did not), I can say that th<'V(* are only three 
bastions to the outer wall of Nain noiv standing; and that 
there is only ono gate to the outer wall at tho mouth of 
the gorge, and one gate thiwigh the inn<n* wall farther up 
the gorge; and therefore the “Jtifty-two fort«” cannot 
possibly have referred to the number of “ liastions,” and the 
“fifty-six gates” cannot possibly have referred to thoHC of 
.Nain itself, as 1 foimd it. Tho “llfty-two foHs” must 
consequently have referred to the actual number of forts, 
or fortified places, in the possession of the Mina tribo, whose 
capital only was at Nain; and the “fifty-six gates” must 
refer to fifty-six passes, or places of entrance, into the whole 
temtory which belonged to the Mina E-aias, who had their 
capital at Nain. 

Tod, however, fell into a great error in a statement which 
ne made m the note above quoted, for he speaks of “ l x > - 
wain, bi^t on its ruins,”— that is, on the ruins of Nain ; and 
m repots the same mistake a little further on, where he says 
th^t when the Kaohhwfiha ch ief, B&hannal, “destroyed the 

‘i Clt»ke*o«mtliaBeverge»tomeim*Hnw»ri wbs»tion».”— A 01 

* f ayartiow ” Vol. II , p 949, •' 
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Meena sovereignty of Na4n, he levelled its half hundred 
gates, and erected the town of Lowain (now the residence 
of the Rajawat chief) on its rums.” By the name corniptly 
spelt as Loiomn, I presume Tod meant the town of Lardu, 
But Lavan is a comparatively modern town, situated m 
the open plain , while the site of Nain is situated 7 miles 
distant, to the north-west from Laviin, and in a narrow 
gorge, in the centre ol a range of hills > The two places are 
totally distinct, Nain being the ancient deseitcd site of the 
capital, or rather the hill hislness, of the Minas; while 
Lavhn is a modern town, which was probably founded by 
the Kachhwiiha llajas of Amber, Bhundhr, and Jaypur 1 

There is another local popular saying, which T picked up 
on the spot, concerning the contentions for supremacy be- 
tween the old Mina masters of Nam and the encroaching 
Kachhwhhas of Dhundhr . 

“ DhundA) Le do dham — Ic day Stub, dag Rdm 
IFoio mu)i imhdnali , wo duja Bhagmdn 

'• Dhundh has two maslors — eitbei Jav Sing oi Jag Ram. The one 
a gieat spuitual saint, and the othei a duimty ’ 

Thp above refem to Jag KAm, who was a Mina Baja of 
Nain. 

There can bo no doubt that the Minas once held gi’cat 
power and veiy extensive possessions in this paid of ihe 
country I quote the following from Tod’s “ Aumls of 
Amher, ” “ Bxfjusihonf Vol. II, page 349 ; — 

We have already had fiequent occasion to observe the tendency 
of the aboriginal tubes to emerge from bondage and dspiession, which 
has been seen in M^war, Kotah, and Boondf, and is now exemplified m 
the rise of the KachhwShas in Bhnud&r. The onginal, pure, unmixed 
race of Meenas, Mynas, or Mamas, of Dhund&r, weie styled Piich- 
waiia, and sub-divided into five gniiid tribes. Their origiual home was 
m the iwnge of mountains called Kdh-Kho, extending fiom Ajmdc 
neaily to the Jumna, where they eiccled Jmlcr, consecrated to Amha, 
the universal mother, or, as the Moenas style her, Oliaita Earn, ‘ Queen 
of the pass.' In tins lange were Khogong, Mauoh, and many other 
laige towns, the chief cities of communities But even so late as Eaja 
Baharmal KachhwSha, the conteiniiorary of Baber and Humayun, the 
Meenas had ictained or regained great power, to the mortification of 
their Bajpfit superiors. One of these independent communities was at 
the ancient city of Nafin, destroyed by Baharmal, no doubt with the 
aid of his Mogul connexions. * * * * Certainly from 

Pujoom the vassal chieftain of Piithi Raj, to Baharmal, the contempo- 
rary of Baber, the Kachhwfi,lias had hut little increased their territory. ” 

In reference to the above, however, I may here remark 
that Tod is mistaken in connecting the name of Amber 

n 
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with that of “the ruaiTersal mother,” or, as he does 

in flnntl ift r place, with Am,b'tkesiow'ct, a title of Siva ; ^ for 
General Ounningham, in his rcpoi’t on Amlx'r,^ ^ ptjunly 
shows that its name was derived from Jmbt/rh/iit, or 
Ambankha, the son of Mtodlifda, a hiiig of Ayoilh\a, nod 
that the old name of the place was AmbariHifnirra. 

Tod further remarks, with regard to the !Mina race, ihat 

“a distmetion is made m the orthography and pioininoiation n( 
the designation of this race' Myna, or Mama, moaning the a«t/, nr 
‘ unmixed classes,' of which there is now but one, the Onuiirfij while 
Meena is that applied to the mixed, of which they reckon bara pal, nt 
twelve communities descended from EajpOtt blood, ns Chohan, TQar, 
Jadoon, Punbar, Cuchwaha, Solanki, Sankla, Gholote, etc., and those 
aie snb-divided into no less than five tbonsand two hundred distinct 
elans, of which it is the duty of the Jadga, Dholi, or Dhoom, thoir 
genealogists, to keep account. The unmixed Oosarra stock is now 
exceedingly raie, while the mixed races, spiead over all the hilly and 
intricate legions of Cential and Western India, boast of thoir desot’ut 
at the expense of ‘ legitimacy.' These facts all tend strongly to prove 
that the Rajpfits were conquerors, and that the mountainens, whetlior 
Kolds, Bhfls, Mynas, Goauds, Sairias or Sarjas, are the indigenous 
inhabitants of India ” 

Tod further adds, iu a note, that 

" ‘ Pal ' IS the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain 
laces, its import is a defile, or 'valley,' fitted for cultivation and dcfeiK'e. 
It IS piobable that Polygar may be a eonnption of Paligar, or the region 
(far) of these Pals Palita, Bhilita, Plulita, aro terms used by the 
leained for the Bhil tribes. Mama or Myna, Maira, Mairote, all 
designate mountaineers, from Mazr, oi Mir, a hill.” 

But Mdr, or Mei/rr, does not mean a 'hill, but simply a 
ridge. 

P^talwfls is the site of an old deserted form or village, 
of which mounds and a few fragments of ruins remain. It 
is situated about 4^ miles north-west from Lavlto, and about 
2i miles south-east from Nai, or Nain. 


» See General Cnaniiigham’e Atchieological Report for 1864-68, Vol. II, page 860, 
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TekkanpiIe is a large village near the site of PMalwls, and 
situated about 2 miles south-east from Nain. I have reason 
to believe that it must have been founded by, or at least 
received its name from, a colony of the Tehs or Tales, a 
numerous tube in the Punjab, some of whom may have 
accompanied the Jats and Gujars, and other colonics of 
cognate races 

Bhat ka Bungr is the name of a circular hill fort, situ- 
ated at the top of a high, isolated, conical hdl, about 2 miles 
south-west from Nain. The Bhattis, who constructed this 
place of defence, were a tribe of robbers ; and the circular 
fortlet on the pinnacle of the peaked conical hill was simply 
a fastness to winch the robbers retired when pursued. 
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14— CHATSf^ 

CHATs<i is a large and very ancient town, situated about 
35 miles south-west from Dcosa, and about 25 miles south 
from Jaypftr. 

It was originally first called Tamharaii yttf/am, and 
IS said to hare been founded by Gandhttr-p Sen (or G<nid/irtrha 
JRupa ?), whom the local traditions of the [)lnco mahc to have 
been the father of Vikmmdditya of Ujjain, and also of 
another son called Bharfn. it is soiiVewhnt w'markable 
that the local traditions of the place respecting this Vikrnin- 
^ditya of XJjjain (the existence of whom has been so often 
disputed) agi'ee with the traditions collected hy Wilford and 
Tod The city is said to have hoen, at that early period, 
surrounded by a toall of copper, whence its name of Tam^ 
bavah. 

The place was next called JPaoJipa-vaii, and is said to 
have been so named after a raja, Pao^a. 

The next and third name which the place j'oceived was 
Ohampamti, which the pandits of Ohatsd say was alon<* 
the real and true Ohampavaii mentioned in the Purdmis. 
At that time Raja Chandra Sena was reigning, and had his 
capital here —probably the same as tho Chandra Sena who 
re-fonnded Chandravati (near JhtUra Pataii). 

Lastly, the name of the place was changed lo Chutnft, 
and it is said to have been so called after a mja of the 
Grahilot or Gehlot tribe, from whom the SLsodias of Uday- 
pfir sprang. 

I found a Eutila inscription of twenty-six linos on a 
broken black stone built into the side wall of the steps lead- 
ing down into a great tank at Chatsd, at the bottom of 
which this inscription was found about seventy or eighty 
years ago ; and in this inscription mention is made of a raja, 
Sn, Swa J^aji GuhtU, who appears to have lived ^ietween 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

At one time Chatsd belonged to tho Sisodias, or Quhilas, 
of Chitor, and afterwards of TJdaypfir ; but tticy lost poa- 
^ssion of it, or rather forsook it, in later yoara, when the 
Eachhwhhas took possession of it. The Siscxiia Raja of the 

forsaken ChaM in dread of a ouroe 
had be^ pronounced against it, to the effect that 
Igghenoeforth should ever enjoy the revenue of Chitsfl.’' 
But^ h^erth^eas, the Eaohihw&has of Jaypiir, of t he liresfifllit ' 
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day, appear to di’aw the revenue of Chatsd regularly, maugre 
all curses. In connection with the forsaking of Chatsh by 
the Sisodia Ranas of Udayphr, there is the following popular 
saying . — 


“ H XHa chhort" Chitfsd ; 

Jo ehaya so U ” 

" The llaiui has foisakea Chatsii , 

Whoever wauts may take it ” 

The great tank on the west side of the town of Chatsd 
is said to have been the original or “holy 

tank,” previous to the transference of that sanctity to the 
place now called Pushkar, near Ajmfer 

The groat tank of Chatsd was originally sonnunded in 
ancient times by numerous temples — some say as many 
as eighty-four — which were all destroyed by the Muham- 
madans, according to the local traditions, under Mahmood 
Ghori (by whom, I suppose, Nasir-ud-din MahmM is intend- 
ed), but more probably, I should say, by Aia-ud-din Muham- 
mad Klulji, and on every razed site of a tcm])lo the 
Muhammadans invariably erected a wretched little mosque, 
or rather masid, or praying place. 

There is only one really old temple now standing in 
all Chatsd, and that is a small temple, with an orna- 
mented conical spire, on the south-west side of the town ; 
but there are no pillars in this temple and no inscription. 

I, however, found that two different successive periods of 
destruction had swept away the temples of ChatsO. and its 
neighbourhood — ^namely, first under tW Pathilns, as before 
mentioned, and afterwards, in the time of that fanatic 
Mughal, Aurangzib Alamgir. The lattei* Jact was made evi- 
dent to me by finding a beautiful white marble Jain jnllar, 
standing erect under a domed canopy, in the enclosure of 
a fortified temple, on a hill called Shiv Dn»f/y, about 
3 miles to the north of Ohatefi, and on which there 
were numerous short inscriptions, ono of which was dated 
Samval 1706i equivalent to A. I). IG li9, at which time 
the politic and conoUiatory Shah Jah^n was reigning. This 
pillar has an octagonal shaft, with a sqtiare base and a 
square capital, surmounted hy a cone capped hy an inverted 
ohp» The octagonal shaft is divided into nine sections by 
projectittg bands, and each section has eight small human 
figures in , small niohes sculptured on it, ono on each of 
tlm eight faces of each sectional interspace: a hand of 
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Sitting and a band of erect figures oceiuThig aliernaifdy i 
so that there are nine times eight, or scv(’nl,i-tuo, Mimll 
statuettes sculptured m rchef on the abaft alone; a(I<l to 
which four erect figures, one on each of tlu‘ ionr aub's 
of the square capital, and also the same number, onyinnily 
of sitting figures, one on each of the four aides of (he 
square base, which make a total of eighty small M‘uli)ture<l 
human figures on this marble Jam pillar altogetlu'r, tiu'y 
being representations of the rarious Tn'llxoikiinoi, or diunc 
teachers, of a certain scot of daius. Jkit not one of these 
figures is perfect ; the face or features of every single one 
of them has been carefully chipped off or disliguvetl by 
the hands of Muhammadans. The abdominal portion of 
most of the figures has also been similarly injured ; and 
also little mimature pillars, sculjituvod in relief, which 
ornamented the comers of each of the eight faces of <’a«h 
alternate sectional hand of sitting figures, have been similarly 
chipped off. There are also two other broken pillars of 
the same kind lying on the ground, near the fonuer, w hicli 
have been defaced m a like manner. 

Now, it is vei’y unlikoly that these seulpture.s eonid have 
been defaced by Muhammadans, iimnodiatidy after their 
completion, too, m the time of the politic Shah* Jahdn ; and 
there can he very little doubt, therefore, that the de-slruc- 
tion of these sculptures, and also of several other ruder 
sculptures of older date, wHch I found lying in the emdo- 
sure of the same temple, must have been ell‘w!t<‘d during 
one of the wai'like expeditions of the intolcmnt Aurangzib. 

On the other hand, the black stone willi the Kutila 
inscription in twenty-six lines, previously mentioned, wm 
broken and thrown into the great tank of Chalstl, when the 
older temples were destroyed by the invading Muham- 
madans, ather in the time of Nasir-ud-din MaUmfid Gkori, 
or of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Khiljl. 

Ohatsfi is situated on a rising ground, or mound, of little 
elevation, but which is conspicuous from its being situated 
in^ the midst of a level plain, from wliieh no other so con- 
spicuous elevation rises, with the exception of the rather 
lofty corneal rocky hill of Shiv Dungr, before mentioned. 

’ about 2 milos to the north from Ototsu, and which k 

^ height, and another long-shhpe^ 

’ elevation, on which there is a large wlute- 

^ ^ 

th^.ndrth^ea^ ,£rom Chatsfi. . ‘ ' .m I TZT. '• : , 
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The lo-wer or deeper portion of the rising ground on 
Tfhich Ohatsh is situated is probably a natural eleyation; 
but the whole of the upper portion and sides of it are 
evidently composed of the ddbris accumulated from former 
and continuous ilihabitation for many centmaes past, in 
the same manner as similar accumulations formed the ancient 
mounds of Matliiua Indeed, Chatsd is also closely sur- 
rounded by numerous detached mounds formed by ddbris, 
many of which, I think, would be well worthy of the 
labour of excavation. 

As there is a somewhat sunken space which nearly 
encircles the rising ground on which Chhtsu stands, and as 
this sunken space is again suiTounded beyond by a circle 
of numerous detached mounds, I think it highly probable 
that these features betoken that Chatsh was originally sur- 
rounded by a belt of water artifieially formed, which was 
again encircled beyond by extensive earth--work fortifica- 
tions. 

The nod hern and north-eastern sides of Chatsfi are still 
shut in by a sort of retaining buttress wall formed of large 
loose stones ; but it is evidently of modem formation, as 
there are numerous detached sculptures and fragments of 
ancient buildings built into the wall in a hap-hazard and 
heterogeneous manner. Indeed, this wall may be said to 
have been partly built up out of the fiagments of the ruins 
of ancient buildings 1 examined a gieat number of the 
sculptured fragments which 1 found built into this wall, 
and I found that the majority of them appeared to be of 
middle age, or to belong to the middle j)eriod which just 
imnjcdiately jirccedcd the influences caused by the forcible 
transfer of the sujircme power to the first Muhammadan 
sovereigns of Delhi ; while, on the other hand, I found 
that the worn condition of certain other fragments and the 
style of the sculptures on them betokened a much greater 
age. 

There are, of course, also many ancient bricks among the 
ddbris at Ohatsfi- The following are the dimensions of those 
which I measured: length, 1 foot 6 inches; breadth, 19 
inches ; thioknoss, 2^ inches. 

Ohatsfi is an antique-looking place, piled up on the top 
■ of a mound, with narrow streets and high houses. , It at 
present contains about 2,600 houses, whmh, allowing an 
average of about five persons to each house, would rive a 
popumtion of about 13,000. But I think that about :i&,<)00 
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would more correctly repi’escut the actual ()opulatioii of 
ChatsA 

The majoiity of the population are Brahmans , it. is 
essentially a Brahma.n town, hut the jrrealer jsjrtioji of 
these Brahmans are engaged in agncultuiu. Tluu arc most i,\ 
of the Gaur tnhe. 

The nest in importance as to numhei’s are the Bania^, about 
one-half of whom are of ongiually Raj])ut or Ivshatriya origin, 
and of whom a considerable number are attaclusl to some 
one form or other of the Jain, or SiiK)gi,‘ religion; and the 
remainder of the Banias are ol the Vaishya (*;isto. 

The Gujars and Muhammadans form the lu^xt important 
elements in the population. The Gujars may probably form 
about one-eighth and the Muliamm'adans about onc-l.«‘nth 
part of the population. 

The remainder of the population is {‘omposed of the 
inferior castes, such as the cloth and rope maki'rs, tlu' Chamdrs 
and Bangis. 

With regard to the weights and measures, ancient or 
modem, in use in Chatsii, I may state that 1 ascertained that 
the old seer weight formerly m use was oijual in wi'igfit 
to forty of the present Jaypftr jdee ; lint this is now 
disused. Bormerly, however, all corn anrl all grain uen* .sold 
by a measure wliicli was equal, a.s to weight ^ to two of the 
old seers above mentioned. 


iThe clasnoal mode of spellmB tl)iB word wrtiiM be Hiyumii , Imt it k tiiiiMinliW 
pionouRcea by the common people every whmN 
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15.— SHIV-DUNGE. 

Sniv-DUNGE IS, as I before mentioned, the name of a steep, 
conical, rooky liill, about 700 foot m height., on which 
there su’e temples, about 2 miles to the north of Cliatsti. 
This hill is steep on all sides, with the excejition of 
the south side, wluch runs out int.o a long sloping foot, on 
which there arc the traces of some very ancient settlement, 
consist uig of mounds, the remains of‘ a foundation of some 
ancient brick building, and the remains of the loundation of 
a small circular stone building There is a small modern 
village at the south-west side of the foot of the hill called 
Kutakpdr. This hill is surrounded by what appeam at a 
distance like a combination of a fortress and a temple, the 
real fact being that the summit of the hill is suiTounded and 
enclosed by a crenelated ■wall, with to'wers or small bas'tions 
at each comer But it is neA'-eri.heless not a fortress, but 
simply a sort of forliJfiod temple enclosure. The present 
tcmiilc buildings am modern, but from the fact that there are 
several fragments of old pillars and sculptured stones lying 
about, it is evident tliat much older and finer tomides than 
the pivsent once occupi(‘d the summit of tliis lull ; more- 
over, there are several old fragments, such as sculptured 
stones and images, built into the walls of the modem build- 
ings. On several of these old fragments of former buildings 
there are inscriptions, hut these rascrijit ions are all of com- 
paratively modern date, none of them being older than the 
fifteenth centmy, and some of oven much more recent date ; 
but it is my opinion that these inscriptions are of consider- 
ably more modern date, or of more recent e-xccution, than 
some of the sculptui'cd stones on which they are found, 
which have an antique and weather-worn ap])earance. The 
oldest readable date in a.ny of those inscriptions is Semwaf 
1540, but T feel certain that some of the fragments of old 
sculptures which I saw there must be as old as the twelfth 
century. But there was one sculpture in particular, built 
into the left jamb of tbe door of the present temple, on which 
there is a representation of two antique-looking human 
figures stan^n^ under a double-topped umbrella^ and which 
I would he inclined to attribute even toa Buddhiift origin, al- 
though the sculpture may be simply of early Jain execution. 
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The buildings now standing within the enclosure consist, 
jfirstly of a tenaple, of which the vestibule and the sauctmn 
evidently did not originally belong to each other, but nero 
built at different times, and by chflerent bauds, though both 
are evidently of comj)aratively modern date The lostihule 
of the temple must, I should say, from its style, haie been 
built by Jains though it now contains a huge rude, lingam 
of Mahadeo. Into the outer walls of this vestibuhi there 
are a few old sculptures biult in, two or throe of which are 
of the common or usual Hindu style, but the remainder are 
Jain and Vishnavite ; and, as I before remarked, there is one 
old sculpture bmlt into the loft 3 amh of the door- way which 
has quite a Buddhist appearance The jambs, or sides of the 
door-way, are entirely composed of ancient sculptured stoiMss. 
The walls of the interior of this vestibule of the temple have 
been highly ornamented with paintings in rich colours. 
Behind the present hngam of Mahadeo there is a largo muss 
of carved white marble, which I am certain must once have 
formed either the upper rim, or edging, or backing, of the 
pedestal of some huge Jain statue. The sanctum' of this 
temple is, on the contrary, in the common Hindu .style, and 
of conventional Hindu workman.ship. It is .surmounted by a 
conical or elliptical-shaped spire, ornamented with side 
pinnacles, hut the ornamental work on its exterior is entirely 
done in plaster. There are, however, a few ancient sculptures 
of small size, built into the walls of the sanctum, both 
interiorly and exteriorly. It contains sim])ly a small marble 
lingam and bull. The temple ouclosur(‘ is ('iitircly suiToimdtd 
by cloisters mteriorly. 

Besides the above, there are four Jain ahttrh, ea<!li of 
which consists of an octagonal base surmounted by a dome 
resting on piUars. The largest of these Jain oUirk is in 
a separate smaUor enclosure at the northern end or extremity 
of ttie great temple enclosure. In the centre of this ckatrl, 
surmounted by a domed canopy, stands the beautiful white 
marble Jain piUar, d&^^Samval 1706, which t have already 
described in my account of Ohatsd. As I have therefore 
aibeady given a sufiSioiently fuE description of this Jain 
pillar, I wiU simply here add that, of the eighty small 
h uman figures, ox statuettes, in niches, sculptured on the sides 
OT thk pillar, seventy-three have short inscriptions acoompany- 
ing containing the name of each; and each insorfSon 
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is accompaiii(»d by a number, in numerals. These numbers 
are as follows — 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1, 11, 13, 15, 17, 18, 21, 23, 9, 26, 27, 
28, 20, 30, 31, 32, 25, 35, 37, 30, 61, 63, 65, 67, 33, 50, 51, 
69, 53, 56, 53, 51, 60, 58, 59 ; agam, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66, 57, 66 , 
again, 67 , again, 68, 60, 70, 71, 72, 65 , agaiu, 75, 76 with 77, 
74, 78 with 70, 80 with 81, 82 with 83, 85 with 86, 87 with 
88, 73 with 76, 00, 01, 92, 03, 05, 96 with 103, 89 

It will bo seen that those numbers are irregularly placed; 
but then’ signification is somewhat obscure ^ 

There ara two broken marble pillars, similar to that 
abowe described, lying on the ground, and they hare also 
short inscriptions on them, which appeared to be exactly the 
same as those on the standing pillar. These broken pillars 
are composed of a sort of coarse whitish marble with 
bluish-green vems. 

There is a small Muhammadan praying place within the 
wall of the temple enclosure, on the right hand side of the 
southern gateway ns one goes out , and there is also the 
remains of a small Muhammadan mosque m rums on a pro- 
3 ecting ridge ofc‘ the hill, outside the w’all on the south 
side. 

There arc sevoral gravel pits at the foot of the south 
end of the lull of Sbiv-Bungr; indeed, the soil m the 
neighboxu'hood of this lull and aroimd Chaisfi generally, 
and from Chatsfi north-eastwards towards a place 16 miles 
distant called Bassi, is composed of gravel. This gravel is 
formed of angular stones of flinty quartzite, and on the 
sniiuco of this formalion near Bassi I found a few frag- 
ments of rude stone implements and flakes. But at the 
gravel pits below Shiv-l)ungr it is evident tliat somethmg 
more valuable than gravel has been sought for by the 
native excavators ; for there I found bods of quartz marked 
hero and there w ith the efflorescence of gold, and which 
had evidently been quarried at some time in the hope 
of obtaining that metal. But besides these auriferous quartz 
beds, I also found hods of decomposed red heematite 
and hard micaceous red iron-clay, which is somotimes em- 
ployed by the natives in the composition of a dull red colour 
used for jrainting wooden articles, called hvrvni^i. 


* Aft Ihefft lire tttttolierft m all, including fcfeoie thafc ere twice recorded^ it 

would mt» thftt tbftT iutut Imre refereaoc to tlie eighty ftwwill m the 
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16.— THODA, OR THORJE: 

Thoda , or ThorI), tlic anoient seat of the trilto of Dho<h, 
or more, one of tlio thirty-six ro.vfil races of IjKlia, is .sil u- 
ated about 45 miles soidli-u’cst from Cliaisd, uboiit^ 20 miles 
south-west by west from Tonk, aud about KJ mile.s north 
from Deob 

The present town is situated in a mountain gorfije at the 
northern ond of a range of very stec]) and lofty hills, whi(*h 
extends from Thoda to within about 4 miles of Deoli, 
and of which one continuous and unbroken portion, ivhieh 
extends a distance of 7 miles from Thoda to the Baniis liiver 
southwards, may he looked upon as one lingo mountain, 
and as such it is called Ginoar by the natives. At the 
northern end of the range, however, the ])re.seiit tow n of 
Thoda is partly hidden, or shut into a gorge or valley with 
three branches, by several outlying and paiily isolated ridges 
and conical rocky eminences. 

Correctly speaking, Thoda is situated at the north-east 
hy northern foot of the great mountain mass of Cirw ar, 
and between it and a clump of outlying didaclicd eouieal 
rocky eminences which rise in front of it, leaving a narrow 
valley or passage in the centre betw'ccn them. 

On approaching Thoda, one secs a big lumpy hill tower- 
ing up in the background wdth _ a sort of advance guard of 
conical eminences thrown out in the foreground, the sum- 
mits of two of which — one on each side — are crowned with 
temples, leaving a narrow vale or gorge between, fTOm the 
centre of the hollow of which, immediately facing one, 
there rises the sthar, or conical spire, of the gjw'at temple 
of Thoda, the view being backed and closed in by tlie groat 
mountain mass of Girwar, half-way up the slope of which 
one sees a long colonnade of a modem Jain temple ; and 
the edges of the summit of the mountain arc crowned by 
the remains of a fortification wall which extends thence for 
fully 6 nailes southwards. 

In former times, however, the town of Thoda was much 
larger than at present, and extended outside the mountain 
, gserge towards the north, where it was defended by a a/itt/mr 
pamh wall, which ran round like a bow, of which tii«' 
curve iWas outwards, from a conical rooky eminence on the 
west' to todey ridge on the east, and within which there - 

§ e,the,^jt^ 5 i'^ of numetous, deserted buildinge, , 

ew the northmm^psgljlf. 
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gate of the city, outside of which there lies a great 
which is surrounded by innumerable slirines and satti 
maths. Prom this northern outer gate one passes through the 
comparatively wide and open enclosed space comprised with- 
in the outer wall, until one reaches the mouth of the gorge, 
where one enters a narrow rocky street lined with the ruins 
of desciied houses on either side, until one comes to the 
second or inner gate of the city, a few hundred feet within 
or to the south of which, and on the right side of the street, 
there stands the great temple with its lofty sihar, which is 
about one hundred and three feet in height, including the 
base. The gorge and the town along with it then take a 
turn to the left or east, and it is this part of Thoda which 
is now mostly inhabited ; the inhabited portion of the 
town having, as it were, shrunk into the innermost comer 
of the gorge. 

We have been, so far, ascending a gradual slope, up the 
narrow rocky street through which we entered— that is to 
say, the inner northern gate stands on a higher level than 
the outer northern gate, and the great temple stands on a 
higher level than the inner gate, wliile again the innermost 
inhabited part of the town stands on a higher level than the 
temple. There is a gate at the south-western side of the 
town, from which one passes out through another outlet of 
the valley into the open plain looking towards Baghera. and 
Kekri. 

There is also a small side gate to the north-west of the 
city which pieinos a curtam wall between two ro<^ky emin- 
ences ; and there is also another small postern gate to the 
city at the eastern termination of the gorge, where the head 
of the gorge ividons out in a sort of circular basin. 

By measurements I found the area of that part of the 
deserted portion of the city which lies between the inner 
and outer northern gates (or between the inner and outer 
walls) to be about 1,700 feet square ; and from the inner 
northern gate to the southern end of the city, 1,075 feet, and* 
from the western side of the town to the small eastern 
postern gate, about 1,750 feet. Thus the total extent of the 
original city was an area of about 2,780 feet from north to- 
south, by about 1,760 feet from east to west. 

^^en Thoda belonged to the Sisodias, it is said to have 
contained about 62,000 houses, and was strongly fortified. 
At present, however, only about 400 houses ate occupied, 
and the remainder- of the town is entirely deseiW. 
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The present population of the town numbera about 2,681 
inhabitants. Mah^jan banias appear to form the luajoniy of 
the population. The remainder of the population is coinposod 
of Gujars, whose occupation is keeping caltle, and a few 
Muhammadans, Ohamfi-rs, &c. The only Eajpiits in Thoda 
are the few who have been placed there in some official 
position or other by the JaypAr Government, to which Thoiia 
now belongs. 

Thoda was originally founded by iho Dhoda or Dhorb 
tribe, from whom the present name ot the place, T/ioda, or 
TJior^, is said to be derived. 

Thoda next came into the possession of the Solankis, 
xmder Siddha Eai Solauki, in Smimt 1131. Tod, in lu-s 
“ Personal Narrative,” Bdjasthdn, Vol. II, page 678, men- 
tions that, in the traditional poems of tlio Solunkis who 
occupied Thoda, it was called Tukifjmm, or TuMutkpnm, 
or the city of the Tahshah, or Smhe. 

Tod calls this town Tonic Thoda, which name, T projiuiue, 
distinguishes it from another Thoda, called Jihim Thoda, 
situated about 26 miles to the north of Mora, and about 18 
miles to the south of Mhowa, in the JaypAr terrilory 

In a note to the above, Tod remarks' tliat 
“Tonk Thoda is well worth visitm|r The artist might fill a portfolia 
with architeotural and picturesque .sketches Moreover, topazes of a gomi 
qua% aie found m its hills. The sacred cave of Gokuma, eelebmted 
m the, m®tory of the great Ohohan King, Beesaldeo of Aim^r, is also 
woith notice 


The “cave of Gokuma” mentioned by Tod is, I fanev 
the temple cave in the rock of the gorge opposite Vi.salpAr! 
about 7 miles to the south of Thoda, which 1 vi-siied. 

Tod sp^s of Thoda as being “o;? the JBanis,” but 
it 18 m reahty about 4 miles distant from it. 

the hands of the Solankia in Smtmi 
jhm it was t^en by the Ohohans,— probably in the 
tune of Raja Ohohan, who founded BAndi. ^On the 
^tpmon of the power of the KacUhwAhas of Amber thev 
took^oda from the Cbohans, and hold it for some yew ^ 
G^e possession of Thoda was next made over to the 
^odiM by one of the Mughal emperors of Delhi. The 
are the names of the Sisodia Rajas who held 
Thoda, as obtained from the EAnungo of Thoda : 


i. 

S. Mm Sink, 
Smi, 
jSmi, 


S An&p Sink 
6, SMv Sink 
7^ SMmb4 Sink 
S* StnA^ 
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Under the Sisodias the city of Thoda is said to have 
flourished considerably , indeed, it seems to have been almost 
rebuilt and much embelbshcd by them. The Sisodias 
also built some palaces for themselves at a place called Uaj- 
Mahal, prettily situated on the right bank of the Ban4s 
itivcr, at the southern end oC the Girwar range, and about 
7 miles to the south of Thoda. 

Lastly, Thoda again came mto the possession of the Kachh- 
wCihas, in whose possession it has since remained. 

But though Thoda is a place of undoubtedly ancient 
foundation, and has besides passed through the hands of so 
many different and successive possessors, and although 
perhaps two-thirds of it is now a mass of ruins, yet there 
is not a single really ancient building, nor a smglo ancient 
inscription, in the whole length and breadth of Thoda, — 
the only exception to this being the plinth or basement of 
the great temple, and perhaps a portion of another ruined 
temple in Thoda. It seems as if the successive possessors 
of the place had mahciously and with intent destroyed the 
works of their predecessors, replacing them with erections 
of their own, which were again destroyed by the next 
comers, and so on. Added to this, the Muhammadans also 
seem at one time to have taken their turn in the destruction 
of pre-existing memorials, and the finishing stroke was 
no doubt the taking of the place by Shah Jah^n, who 
knocked down the fortifications. With reference to this 
latter event, there is a Persian inscription of the time of 
Shah Jah4n on a slab of stone, ivhich no doubt originally 
belonged to some Muhammadan mosque, but which was 
found under a tree covered with 8mnd4r, or red-lead, and 
which is now built into the wall of the Thanna at Thoda. 
The following is a copy and translation of the inscription ; — 

• • 

* A- 1*^ • 

• cJt-e’ ^ gh* «-Al! m 

— “ In the time of Shah Jah4n Badshah, the manifestation of 
whose appearance in this place was effected through the aus- 
picious good fortune of Sayad Khan dah&n in the year when 
this building was erected, namely, Hazrat 1046.” 
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The oldest iDsciiption I coidd find in 'Hiodn was n 
Mgari record in. a Baori TreO, dated Samnd iuiH, Snk>' 
1469. I got several oihcr Kftgari inscn|)tioiis, among 
which there was another in a smnid Baori noil, daltnl in 
1554, which e^itm into such iwirlioalar luinutisv as 
to give all the astronomical data of the thu<\- o'., for in- 
stance, Mast nah>hat}'0 dludi 97, From a third Baori nidi 
1 ohtmned another inscri]>tion dated Samrut 166 1, and 
from a smilll temple of Gopi Kath in Thoda I ohtaiin'd 
a short inscription dated Sumrut 1011. Sonu' intidligi'nt 
people of the place said that they certainly knew that th<‘r(‘ 
had been more ancient inscriptions as n<dl as more anci<»nt 
buildings in Thoda, but that they had been all <!(*stroyi'd 
during the several invasions of those who had snc<‘(*SHiv(dy 
taken possession of the place. It will he Siam that ovni tlu* 


inscription of Shah Julian, belore montiomHl, had 1)e<‘n dis- 
placed, and the stone turned into a sort of divinity by being 
levered with red-load and placed under a tr(‘e. 

The principal attmetion of Thoda is tlui great t(nnpl<% 
or rather a temple with a very lofty and bi'autifnl H/htr, 
which is in reality a veiy excellent and n (*ll-eyeeuf ed 
restoration of a much more ancient shrine.* The plinth or 
basement of this temple, 'which is the only part tliat is 
adorned with elaborate sculpture, though much patched 
and repaired, is nevertheless in other respects tlie actual 
plinth of the original temple which was built by ilio 
Solankis probably towards the close of the twelfth century. 
The doorway of the sanctum also, which is very beautiful, ‘is 
of the same period. But the present slhif\ or conical spire, of 
the temple, is said to have been built or restored by the queen 
or wife of Eai Sinh Sisodia. Tlie height of the ‘plinth and 
conical spire together, from the ground to the top of the kaha, 
is about lOS feet. A very large but rudely exocute.d portico, 
of which the pillars are very plain, was added to the temple, bv 
subscription, by the pandits of Tlioda in S(mimt 1874 (A. tJ. 
1817) ; hut, with the exception of the grand and lofty flight 
of steps which leads up to the portico, this addition anything 
but improves the appearance of the ti'mplo ; indeeri, it rather 
seems to mar the architectural beauties and hide the sculp- 
of the front of the temple itself, which was the joint 
yjprk of ^e SolanMs and the Sisodias. The plinth or b^ qf 
is built of a dark greyish gfeen-coloured vaammi' 
gn^, a Mnd of stpnl in ' wM dh no 

XI V for » i^laE of this Wiupid, 
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of Due execution could be produced ; but, ncyertbeless, it is 
elaborately sculptured It commences witb a plain square 
foundation basement. Tbon, above that, commences the 
base of the pbnth, the outhne of which is of an ogee shape, 
the centre of each of the four sides of which is ornamented 
by a ])air of elephants with their trunks locked together, 
soiilptiu'cd m bold relief The plinth then decreases up- 
wardly, in stcp-like fasluon, and is ornamented by successive 
horizontal bands of sculptiu’c The lowest band consists 
of a row of cronelations Tlio second band consists of lions’ 
heads The third band consists of a row of elephants. 
The fourth band consists of a row of horses. The fifth 
band consists of a row of human figures The sixth and 
uppermost band consists of a row of Chokuoas, or Brah- 
mani ducks. This last band of sculpture is about on a level 
with the floor of the interior of the sanctum, or perhaps 
reaches a little higher. In several places the phnth has 
been repaired by new stones being let in. This is the 
grand plinth of the original temple, which was built by 
the Solaukis ; and upon this plinth were raised the upper 
poifion of the walls of the sanctum, and the lofty sikar, 
or conical spire, which were built as a restoration by the 
Bani of Bai Sinh Sisodia. The doorway, however, of 
the sanctum, which is the most beautiful work of the 
whole, was, as I said before, the work of the Solankis, and 
it is the actual doorway of the original temple. This 
doorway is composed of a liard and closo-giuined kind of 
green stone, which is highly pohshed, and has dofu'd both 
the ravages of time and the destroying hands of the Muham- 
madans, who had evidently tned at some time or other, 
but without avail, to deface the sculptui'cs. The whole 
of this highly pohshed and greenish-coloured stone doorway 
is ornamented from top to bottom with elaborate scnljitures, 
consisting principally of human figures and figures of 
divinities sculptured in bold relief, in niches, panels, and 
compartments, between which are floral devices, very much 
after the fasliion of the sculptures on the doorway of 
some fine old Boman Catholic cathedral. The sculptures 
on this beautiful doorway are all woE and sometimes ele- 
gantly and gracefully executed. The majority of the 
figures in these sculptures evidently belong to the Vish- 
natite creed. The only figure which I could distinguish as 
not exclusively belonging to the Tishnaviie creed was the 
figure of Ganesh. 


1 
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This doorvray is more lofty, aad altogether of larger 
dimensions, than the doorways of most Ilmdu tempjwi 
that I have seen; and thus afforded a pleasing siirjirise 
to me, as a contrast to the usually very low dooiways, 
under which one has to stoop one’s head, which one 
meets with in most Hmdu temples. Tliis doorway is 8 
feet 7 inches in height, between the door-si op and the 
lintel, or architrave, of the door, and 3 feet 8 inches in 
breadth between the jambs. But the door-stop, or thresh- 
old, is the most extraordinary part of the whole doorway. 
It IS 3 feet 2 inches in height, and would require a 
gymnastic stretch of the legs, or rather a leap, in order to 
get up on to it. But, moreover, the design of this doorway 
is very peculiar. The whole outer base of the threshold 
of the doorway is formed out of one enormoiw stone ; 
and from the centre of it, and of one piece inth it, there 
projects outwardly a sort of truncated pillar, or, as it 
were, a column cut off, and which is 3 feet 2 inches 
in height, or of the same height as the door-step, and 1 
foot 3 inches in diameter, but projecting only 1 foot 1 
inch from the door-step. Tim truncated pillar has a pretty 
base, wider than its short shaft, or about 1 foot 11 inches 
in diameter ; and the top of the truncated shaft is smooth, 
and even or flush with the upper surface of the door-step. 
The shaft and base are both circular. On either side 
of this truncated pillar, and half way between it and the 
jambs of the doorway on each side, there projects a lion’s 
head. These two sculptured lions’ heads arc, like the 
truncated pillar in the centre, carved out of one and the 
same huge stone which forms the door-stop or tlireshold. 
As I had never seen anything exactly like this before 
attached to the doorway of a Hindu temple, I thought it 
worthy of special remark here. I imagine there must 
Imve been originally some mystic meaning attached to this 
single truncated pmar forming the centre of the lofty 
door-^p leading into the sanctum of this temple- In 
stepping into this temple, one thus rests upon “unity,” 
guarded by two lions’ heads. The principal doorway cw 
pomh of the Temple of Solomon had two pillam,---'namely» 
“dachin ’ and “Boaz;” but here we have one single tron* 
bated pillar, on which a man must step before he can enter the 
(tonplfi. Does not the necessity of stepping upon this ajiurile 
|«l^,'before entering the sanctum of &e temple, aymhSiie 
the iii^i0esaitgriof a fim belief in the unity of the divttjdly 
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entering a place dedicated to his worship ? And here we 
have " unity ” defended, on either side, by a lion’s head ; 
and the lion is the symbol of the power of Truth. It was as 
Nora Smha, or the “ man-lion,” that Vishnu appeared, out 
of a pillar, as the defender and manif estator of Truth ! 

I have ahoady said that it would ho impossible for a 
man to ascend a door-step 3 feet 2 inches in height without 
making a leap, or, at least, va’''’J:ing up on to it by aid of 
the hands. Por this reasonr^^he base of another pillar, 
about 8 inches in height, of the same kind of stone as the 
doorway, lias been placed outside, in front of the door- 
step, — ^not quite exactly opposite the centre of the door- 
way, but a httle to one side of the central truncated pillar, 
before described, and from this pillar base one can just 
manage to stretch one’s leg up sideways on to the slippery 
surface of the door-step. 

The stkar, or conical spire, of the temple, is built of 
a sort of greyish- whitish gi-anitose quartzite, which is of a 
lighter colour than the stone of either the phnth or the 
doorway. The extonor sculptural ornamentation of the 
misar, or spire, although plain, is very good, and in as 
much harmony with the plinth as coim be expected in a 
restoration of this kind upon an oldei’ foundation; but it 
is nevertheless a very happy and well-executed restoration, 
and does full credit to the Sisodia aroMtects. 

The spire is an elliptical or parabolic cone, flattened 
on four sides, with four successive overlapping flattened 
conic pinnacles runnmg up the centre of each side. It is 
surmounted by the usual massive, cog-wheel-shaped cap, 
from which rises tlie triple-ringed base of the kalasf, whi<m 
is formed like a cup and bjul, terminating with a spike. 
Indeed, the whole thmg may be likened to a spiked cup and 
hall, planted on the top of tm'ee flat cheeses, resting on a 
big cog-wheel ; and the whole surmounting a huge egg, or 
cone, out of the sides of which httle cones are growing. 
The front of the temple, however, sends out two projections, 
one on each side of the doorway, from the tops of which 
two separate square-sided, conic-topped kiosks, or cupolas, 
supported on four pillars, rise, one on each side of the front 
of the spire, somewhat in the same noanner as the two 
cupolas on the front of many-domed buildihgs of the 
Bomanesque style in Europe. 

The intetior of the sanctum is plain, and now contains 
1 merely two small marble figures of Thdkurp and TkdkurM, 
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dressed in rags and tinsel. Tlio square area o£ ilio plinth 
and base of the temple is about 44 feet, from outside to 
outside each way, measured across the centre. The fonii of 
the outhne of the horizontal transverse section or ground 
plan of the body of this temple is tliat of a square, of 
which the comers have been bevelled or cut off, and then 
notched into with small recedmg and projecting angles ; ui 
other words, it is an octagon of which throe sides are plain, — 
one side and two half sides, with projections added, from the, 
entrance face of the buildmg; and two sides and tiro lialf 
sides are cut up into small receding and projecting angles 

The great modem, and exceedingly plain and roughly 
finished, pillared portico, which has been added to the 
front of the building in comparatively recent times, has, 

1 think, been sufficiently described already, and certainly 
does not merit any further notice. 

A ground plan and section and elevations of this temple 
will accompany this report. 

I also obt^ed a ground plan and section of another 
old templd in Thoda which was in a ruinous state. 1 
thought it worth takmg notice of, merely from the fact that 
tffis temple possessed a pillared vestibule, of which tho 
pillars were somewhat ornamental, and as old as tho rest 
of the temple.^ 

On the embankment of the great tank outside the old 
northern outer ^te of the town, I found an erect satll 
pillar, 11 feet W inches in height, and of a peculiar stylo 
and shape. This pillar was a monolith, hewn out of tho 
same kind of dark-coloured stone as that of which tho 
phnth of the great temple in Thoda was built. Tim base of 
this pillar IS no doubt sunk for some depth in tho ground ; 
but the base from the surface of the ground is square, 2 
in height, 1 foot 2 inches in diameter, and bevollod 
off at the top comers.^ Above this the shaft is octagonal for 

2 feet 8 inches. This is succeeded by a square part, which 

forms nearly a perfect cube, for it is nearly the same 
m breadto, both transversely and vertically,— namely, 1 foot 
2 mohes in breadth, and 1 foot 3 inches in height. The 
upper and lower corners of it are bevelled off, and each 
^ square part is ornamented with the soulptuie 

pf a ^-sha]^ or hour-glass-shaped figure, which is crossed 
hyi'^ baaid. The shaft of the pillM then becomes ootagonttl 

^ '' ' ‘ ' '' " "•'' “I " '''''" I * I Iiii i i n iii l <iiiil 4| ji»,il> l i| i l |it w lif|i| | .|iiU»>*i ' 

' See pk£e XV fpr tlie plea and eeotion of temple, ; . 
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again for the height of about 3 feet 8 inches. This is 
surmounted by another square or cubical part, of about 
the same dimensions, and in every other respect exactly 
resembling the former lower square or cubical portion before 
described, except that the upper sui’face is sloped up in a 
low pyramidal shape, instead of flat. This last is surmount- 
ed by the capital of the pillar, about one foot in height, 
which IS a rounded figure using from a narrowed neck, and 
terminating in a comcal top It resembles a cinerary um 
in shape, or its form may bo likened to a bowel-shaped um, 
covered over with a conical hd, with a small round knob at top. 
This pillar was very much weather-worn, and evidently ancient, 
but it had no inscription of any kind I suspect tliat it was 
not originally intended for a miU pillar, but that it must 
at some earlier peiiod have stood either in the centre of the 
coiu't, or in front of the gateway, of some ancient Jain 
temple 

In the early part of my description of Thoda, I referred, 
m passmd, to a fortification wall which surmounts and mns 
round the edge of the summit of the gi*eat mountain mass 
of Girwar, wliich extends unbroken from Thoda to Visalpfir 
and ESbj -Mahal, a distance of from 7 to 8 miles At 
first sight tlus fortification wall looks as if it belonged 
merely to some hill fort connected with the defence of 
Thoda. But tliis is not the case The fortification wall one 
sees on the summit of the mountam overhanging Thoda 
is simply the northern end of a great fortification wall wluch 
runs round the edge of the summit of nearly the whole 
mountain of Girwar, and thus constitutes a fortification 
extending, with a few breaks, for about from 6 to 7 rndlos 
from north to south, and for from quarter of a mile to 
1 mile and more in breadth between the walls from east 
to west. There are, however, breaks or blanks in the 
course of this waU, here and there, on precipitous places 
where fortificatioiia were not required. Besides this enoii*- 
cling wall, which is seen from several points from the plain 
below, _ there is also another portion of the fortification of 
the existence of which one does not become cognisant un'^ 
on© ascends to the summit of the mountain and traverses 
it to its most central point. On a central sumnoit of the 
mountain of Girwar, there is a second inner fortification 
wall, containirig a small area of about 480 feet by 450 feet, 
which once formed the citadel of the fortress. Within this 
second central walled enclosure, there is a third lesser walled 
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enclosure comprising an area of about 33 6 feet by 335 feet, 
on tbe inner side of the wall of which there is a series of 
chambers, 22 feet in breadth, which runs round the whole 
four sides, interiorly Again, within this Inst enclosure 
there are the remams of a square block of buildings which 
coyer an area of 125 feet by 108 feet, and wluch, though of 
rude construction, were evidently once palatial residences 

Near and outside of this citadel enclosiwe, towards the 
western side of it, there are the remains of another block of 
buildings. Again, about 260 feet to the south-east of tlm 
citadel enclosure, and outside of it, there is a largo tank, now 
dry, having an area of 212 feet by about 150 feet, wliicli ha.s 
been hollowed out of the rock, and wliich has a retaining wall 
on its western side, with steps leading down into it 

At various places, also, witlun the gi'cat encircling forti- 
fication wall, there are tho remams of the sites of dwelhug.s. 

Now, this great and extensive fortification wMoh I hav<j 
been descrihing — a whole mountain range, in fact, fortified — 
was the ancient mountain fastness of the race of l)hoda. 

After it passed out of the hands of the Bhodas, it came 
into the possession of those who successively field tho city 
of Thoda. Among others, the fortifications are said to have 
been added to by the Ohohans, and rejiairod by the Sisodias. 

A powerful chief whom the natives of Tlioda called 
JSihail EJicwb or Sctlhan, is also said at one time to have 
held this mountam fortress. As the above is totally unlike 
any Muhammadan name that we are acquainted with, I 
expect that Nhal Khan is simply a corruption of a well- 
known Hindu name, — ^namely, that of KilJuma, wliich was the 
name of a chief of the Guhila or Orahilot race, who was 
the maternal uncle of Someswara (also called Prithvi Haja), 
of Ajmhr, the father of the great Prithvi Raja of Bellin' 
Kilhana built one of the gateways in the fortress of HAnai, 
and his name is mentioned in an inscription there.* In 
^at ease, the fortified hill of Gii’war between Thoda and 
Visalpfir may have been in the possession of Kilhana some- 
wheire about A. D. 1160 ; but I tbiuk it would luoto probably 
be previous to A. B. 1161, when Belhi was taken wm the 
Tomars by the Ohohans. The natives of Thoda seemed to 
thi^ that the personage .whom they called Khal Kham 
or ,Kalhan,was a chief who rebelled against either the M^gol 


» ^ Aroluwlopoal 8 ^^ for 1882-68, p- 188. . ' ‘ 
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or the Path&n sovereigns of Delhi; hut if his real name 
was Elilhana, his hostility may possibly have been displayed 
against the last of the Tomars, although it is also just 
possible that he may have outlived Prithvi R^ja, and may 
have opposed some expedition made for the conquest of that 
part of R^jput^bna by the first of the Ghori Pathlins who 
took Delhi. 

There is a curious tradition connected with the building 
of this fortress, to the effect that the man to whom the build- 
ing of it was entrusted was directed by his royal master to 
have it completed within a certain stated time ; but that 
being unable to complete it within the time allow^ him, he 
was in consequence put to death. 

The great mountain on which this fortification is situated 
I should judge to be considerably over 2,000 feet in 
height. The sides of this mountain are very steep_ and 
abrupt, and in some places absolutely precipitous, and within 
its whole extent of about 7 miles it is only accessible through 
laborious climbing at about four points. 

I ascended this mountain in the heat of the day, under 
great distress from heat and thirst, and I shall never forget it. 

The whole country to the north and west of Thoda is for 
many miles one great flat plain, covered with long grass 
and a few prickly bushes, and more closely resembles one of 
the huge prairies of America than any tiling else I have 
ever seen. Hills or mountains arc only to be seen in the 
direction of Daitopa to the north-west, between Thoda 
and Deoli, towards the south-west, and in the direction of 
Tonk eastwards. This great open plain of waving grass, in 
fact, looks like a vast sea with mountainous islands scattered 
hero and there in the distance. The long thick grass is full 
of wild boar. What would not that fine, manly, sporting 
gentleman, our late respected and lamented Viceroy, Lord 
Mayo, have given for a boar hunt on this grand prairie ! 

In the early part of my report I mentioned that an 
extensive colonnade belonging to buildings connected with 
a Jain temple was conspicuously visible half way _ up the 
face of the hiU, at the back of Thoda; but this Jain estab- 
lishment is of comparatively modern origm. The colonnade 
leading to it is grand in point of extent, but the pillars are 
plain ; and, on the whole, there is not much in the way of 
arohiteetm^ beauty to attract one’s notice. 

The old seer of Thoda was formerly equal in weight to 86 
of the present Jaypur 
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17— BIGHERA, or VYlGHEA. 

The tomi of B%Mra is situated about 12 luilcs duo vrost 
from Tboda, and about 47 miles to soutb-oast of AjnuA’. 
From some intelligent natives of tbe place wo obtaiiu'd the 
following traditions connected with the origin and hislory 
of B%b6ra. They quoted the Fadma Purdiia in support 
of their statements, and said that in tho Satya-ydy the 
name of the place was Thath-raj, in tho Trota-ydg 
Rutwi] , in the Dwdpar-yiig Vasant-phr; and that in 
the Kdh~yug, or in the beginning of tho ago at ])resent 
running, it was called Vy^/ghra, which in Sanskrit signi- 
fies “the tiger,” and which last name, they said, was 
eventually changed into BdgJi^m, which signifies either “ a 
tiger’s whelp” or “ a panther.” 

As we also discovered, however, that tins place, BAghbiu, 
was tho actual traditional scene of the Vardha Amt/df, 
or “ Boar Incarnation of Vishnfi,” it seems to mo Just possible 
that the name of Bfighdra, or Vdghem, may be a corruption, 
or partial transposition, of Vardlta ; and tliat Fard/m Naga^ 
ra was probably an ancient name of tho place ; for, in the 
same manner as the natives call Lakhnau “ Nakhlau,” and 
Narod “ Ranod,” by transposition, so also might “ Varfiha” 
be ohanged into “ VahAra” by transposition, and this would, 
in time, easily become corrupted into Vfbghfira, or BfiglAra. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt, however, that in 
JSdgMra we have really discovered tho actual traditional 
scene and locale of the Vardha Amtdr, if that can bo 
called a discovery which, no doubt, was already well known 
to most of the intelligent or educated natives of Rfijputfina 
who knew anything about the historical traditions of their 
own country. But if anything more were required to sup- 
port the actual and commonly current traditions of tho place, 
as to its being the sacred locality in which, in a mythological 
sense, the Vardha Avatdr of Vishnfi is said to have been 
manifested, that proof will be found in the following facts 
which I am now about to mention. Firstly, tho present 
inhabitants of BAgh^ra affirm that it was the actual soon© of 
the Vardha Avatdr. Secondly, on the north side of th© 

- toTO of B&gh^ra there is a very large artificial lake or tai^ 

, wM<fiv, ,is called the Vardha Sdgar. Thirdly, therV'trtus 
formerly an ancient temple at B%h^ra dedicated to % 
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Vm'dha Aoatd}',^\iiA\ is said to have been destroyed by the 
Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb in one of bis campaigns; but 
since the time of Aurangzeb another large new temple has 
been built, also dedicated to the Vardlia Jivatdr, m which 
there is now a large statue, or imago, of that incarnation of 
Vislmh, and m which the Vishnavite form of worship is stiU 
daily carried on Fourthly, the wild boar is certainly held 
in greater veneration at Biighfera than at any other place in 
India At BhghOra a boar is a sacred animal, and the 
natives there say that any man who were to kill a wild boar 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Bagh^ra would be sure 
to die immediately thereafter, while no such fatal result 
would follow if the same man killed a boar anywhere else. 
Fifchly, there are numerous ancient coins constantly found 
at Bctghbra with a representation of the Vardha Avaidr on 
the obverse, and the legend “Sri ]!Jad-ddi Vardha on the 
reverse, in characters of the seventh or eighth century. I 
myself obtained three of these coins from Baghfera duringa 
visit of only a few hours to that place Eepresentations of 
siiecimons of the very same class of coins will be foundin 
Prinsep’s Indian Anlig^mties, Vol I , Plato XXIV, figs 13 
to 21, and a doscrijition of them at pages 295 and 296 But 
Piinsep was puzzled as to what locahty to assign as the 
source of the issue of this coinage. All ho knew was that 
the same kind of nail-hcaded character as is found in the 
legends of these coins was also common in the inscriptions 
of the Takshak, Jit, and Mon princes of HarS,vati and 
MMwa. Had ho attributed their issue to some central point 
a little further north (which was also within the region 
anciently possessed by the Moris), he would have been more 
near the truth At any rate, we have now found the actual 
source from which this coinage originally emanated,— not in 
the comparatively modem division of Harhvati, nor in the 
ancient kingdom of MMwa, but in Bhgh6m, which, under 
the name of Vaannt-pdr, was formerly included in the 
possessions of an ancient dynasty of kings, the first of whom 
was Gandhari> Sein (or Gandharba Sena), and the capital of 
which dynasty was Champfivati-Nagaxa, or Ohatsfi, as it 
is now called. 

According to the traditions of the place, B4ghto is said 

have been most famous for its sanctity, and for the 
pilgrimages made to its sacred shrine during the period 
iwSdi it was called Vasant-pfir; and, in illustration of the 
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■virtue of its sanctity, my local informants, whom I have 
previously above quoted, again quoting the Padma Puvdncb 
as their authority, related the iollowing interesting 
traditions . — 

" Chandra Sena, the renowned Ra 3 a of OhampA.vati- 
Nagara (Chatsh), once went out on a hiinting excursion; 
but nearly the "whole day had passed away in fruitless search 
■without his bemg able to see any ammal worthy of tlm chase. 
At length, towards evening, he espied at a long distance 
what appeared to him to be an antelope, to which ho gave 
chase, and managed to wound it with an arrow, apparently 
mort^y. But when he went up to the spot where he sa^w 
the supposed aniTnal fall, and where he expected to find it 
lying, to his surprise and astonishment he found, instead, 
an aged Bishi moamng in great agony with a wound wliich 
he had received. JFeaimg that he would merit the curses of 
such a holy man as the Bishi, in consequence of tlie dread- 
ful mistake which he had apparently committed, King 
Chandra Sena humbly begged pardon of the holy man, and 
told him that the fatal deed was not intentional. But, not- 
■withstanding all that King Chandra Sena could say, the 
B^8M cursed him, upon wMch the King’s body immediately 
became black as charcoal. Krom that day foidh the King 
Chandra Sena became pious and generous, m the hope that, 
by virtue thereof, the temble affliction which had fallen 
upon him, in consequence of Ihe Bisht’s curse, might be re- 
moved from him But it was all in vain. The King then 
called all his Pandits and wise men together, to consult them, 
and asked their ad-vice as to any means by which he might 
be cured. After holding council together, they all unani- 
mously advised the King to go to another Rishi called 
Matra Bishi, and to apply to bi-m for assistance. K in g 
Chandra Sena then i mm ediately repaired to where tha® 
Bishi dwelt, and begged his assist^ce and advice. In reply 
to the King’s entreaties, Matra E/ishi said to bim — » Go tlmu 
and all thy subjects and bathe in the Var&ha Sfigar at 
Vasant-pilr, and thou shalt be cured. ’ The Kjng then did 
as the Bisbi directed, and was cured.” 

It is also recorded that, in ancient timftfl a leper Bhil 
was cured by bathing in the same Sdgar. 

l^ow, in the above, besides the mere interest connected 
legend, we have an historical point confirmed, £i;om 
two'differeuib and jndependent sources. In my aocoTjmt, dt. 
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0hats4 I stated that ChampSivati was one of the ancient 
names of that place ; and again, here, in the legend ahoYe 
quoted, we find Chandra Sena mentioned as the King of 
Champ^yali Nagara, at the time when B&.gh^ra was 
called Vasant-pfir, and, morcoYor, we find the period m 
question attributed to the Dio6par-yitg. The mention 
of the Dwdjpar-i/ng is, of course, a mere Pauramc ex- 
aggeiution and absurdity, but it seems to show that the 
period in which Bflghcra was called Yesant-pfir, and 
Chatsfiwas called CbamptlYati, must haYe been Yery remote, 
and that the period of the reign of Chandra Sena, who is re- 
corded as the king of Champ&iYati at that tune, must haye 
been yery ancient indeed. 

I haye also stated in my report on Chatsfi that the 
fiurst and original name of Ohatsfi was Tamba-yati, and 
that it was founded by Gandharba Sena, who is said to 
haye been the father of Vikramiiditya of '[J]jain. 

Now, in seyeral ancient traditions, more especially in the 
genealogies of the ancient Mugs of Mlllwa collected by 
Wilford and Tod, it is recorded that Gandharba Efipa was a 
king of MMwa (about the commencement of the first 
century before our eia), and that he was succeeded by 
VikramMitya, and that the latter was succeeded by Chandra 
Sena. It is therefore eyident that the Gandharba Efipa 
of the MMwa traditions is identical witli the Gandharba 
Sena of Tamba-yati of the Chats 6, traditions, and also 
that the Chandra Sena of M&,lw'a is identical with the 
Chandra Sena of Chainpflyati (or Chatsfi) of the BA,ghbra 
traditions. We haye thus hero a yerification of tlu’co im- 
poiiant, but hithei-to doubtful, points in Indian history, 
and moreover wo have heroin also a sort of mdireot proof 
of the actual existence of the first Yikramy.ltya of IJjjain, 
which has of late years been doubted and caUed m question, 
nay, even absolutely denied ; and we have thus also obtained 
some new data by which to determine the period of the reign 
of this Viixamhditya. Now, if it could be proved, with any 
owtainty, that Gandharba Efipa or Gandharba Sena reign^ 
abdut the comm®acement of the first century before Christ, it 
wnuld naturally f oEow that his successor in these traditiems — 
nhmelyi YikramMitya — ^must hare reigned about the middle 
of the saahe century ; and that the date of B. 0. 67, formerly 
attributed to 1^, is correct ; and also that Chandra Sena, whom 
these traditioiis make to be the snujcessor of V^kxam^Uii^yal, 
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must tlierefore have reigued about the dose of the hpst 
century before Christ. 

But, on the other hand, the foundation of the andent 
city of Ohandrfiivati (now JhiUrapiitan), is generally .attributed 
to Chandra Sena of Mhlwa, and who, m tins ease also, is 
made to be the immediate successor of the tniditioually 
famous Vikiaim^tditya of Uj]ain But the (luesl.ioa biu'c 
ai’ises, were the possessions of this King Cliamlra Sen, a so 
extensive that he could have been king of Cham [till at i 
(or Chatsu) and Chandrhvati at one and the same tium or 
that a kmg whose capital was where Chatsil now is couhl 
have founded Cliandi-4vati, which is 150 miles distant to 
the south of the former ^ 

General Cunningham, in his former report on Chau- 
drfbvati^ makes certain remarks on the subject, of the 
probable approximate date of the foundation of that ancient, 
city, which I will now quote. Ho refers, by the way, to 
certain coins which bo found there, wMch are allowiKl to be 
of the most ancient type of coinage yet found in India, lie 
says: “These coins are, perhaps, sufl’icient to show that the 
place was oconpied long before the time of Chandra Smia, but 
as none of the existing ruins would appear to be ohltT than 
the sixth or seventh century A. D., it is not improbable that 
the city may have been rofoundod by Chandni Sena, and 
named after himself, Cbandrhvati. I tliink it nearly cewtain 
that it must have been the capital of Ptolemy’s di.strict of 
Sandrahatis, and if so, tho tradition which assigns its 
foundation to the beginning of ibe Christian om would seem 
to be correct ” 


Kow, it is evidently General Cunningham’s opinion that 
Ohandrhvati was only refounded by Chandra Sena, probably 
^out the sixth century A. But the Sandrabatis of 
Ptolemy is only tho Greek equivalent of Chandrftyati, in 
exactly the same manner as Sandracottos and Sandra.- 
wptos were only the Greek equivalents of the name of 
Olmndra Gupta. It is, therefore, beyond doubt that Chaudrd.- 
vati must have been in existence at least as early as the timo 


CTOiungrlmm’B Aroliajologioul RopoH, 18W-65. Vol H„ im, luui Bffit 

[» CMUeyle mwapprehemlod what I said alwiit tho foundation ^ Ohan&^a^' 

Ber thd nuns of the 
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of T’toli'iny, A D 130 to 110, if not l)ofovo ii, It appears, 
therefoi e, soinewliat strange that a king called Chandra Sena 
shouhl have, in the sixth ccntuiy, rofounded a city called 
OhandrClTati but which had already existed, under the 
very same name, four or five centuries before lus time ' Now, 
here wo have in one tradition the period of Chandra Sena’s 
reign placed in the Dioapar-i/^g, in the clouds of the 
mythical ages, while other more reliable authorities place 
Chandra Sena in the latter part of the first century before 
Christ, and lastly. General Cunningham gives us the sixth 
century of the Christian era as the probable period of 
Chandra Sena’s reign And the worst of it is that, wherever 
wo place Chandra Sena, thither ho must also drag the 
unfortunate Vikiumaditya and Gandharba Sena alKts Gan- 
dharba Hfipa along with luin' Could anytliing be more 
puzzling and confounding ? But the confusion does not end 
here, but only becomes worse confounded ; for Tod tolls us 
of another Cliandra Sena, who was king of Chandrflvati at 
the same time that Bhoja was king of Bhar in A. D 1035.^ 

Thus, we have here a fourth date for the roign of 
a Chandra Sena; and between the first and the last 
period assigned to this much-hustled-about king, there is a 
difference of a few ages of the world’s existence. General 
Cunningham, I believe, entirely discredits or denies the 
existence of a Vikramhditya in B. C. 57,® and holds that 
what IS commonly called the Vikrainhditya era com- 
menced during the reign of the Iiido-Scythic King Kanishka, 
Imt was only revived by a Vikrainfulitya of Ujjain, who lived 
liotwcen the 5th and Otb centuries, or perhaps about A D. 
600, contemporarily with Kalidas. Thus, we havcliotli 
VikramMitya and Chandra Sena placed near the sixth 
century by Goiicml Cunningham, and, as a matter of course, 
Gandharba Bfiiia alias Gandharba Sena must follow them 
thither. But Tod tells us of another Ba^a Bhoja who 
Uv^ in A B. CG5. Now, if it were possible that this 
was the Baja Bhoja of Bhar who was contemporary with 
Baja Chandra Sena of ChandrA,vati, then we should have 
the unfortunate Chandra Sena dragged off again into the 
7th century I My idea, and the only reasonable explanation 
that I can give, is that there were several Bhojas, several 

^ See ** Tlrewsactious of the Koyal Asiatic Society," Vol, I , and Xod"a 

» On the contrary X never doubted that the Samvat of Yikramaditya was founded ^ y 
a Vikranilditya> hat I think it highly prohable that he was Xndo*Scythiau Pwnce who V e 
that Indian title*-* 
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Chandra Senas, and several Vikminddif^aft, vhieh has 
created all the confusion^ But how about (iandharba Rdpa 
alias Gandhavba Sonai^ Were there also several kin,M;s 
of this name? Or is he to be loft alone m the lureli, ti) llsh 
for himself ^ 

General Cunningham, in his repoid on Behli (Avehu'cv 
logical Beport for 18G2-63, Vol I, page 151*b says thal- 
B&gh^ra, which he also calls Bachora, was Cound(‘d by 
Bach Deo, or Vacha Baja, the son of Barna Ptll Toinar 
(which would have been in the ninth century). But all 1 can 
say is, that the people of Btlgh^ra itself knew nothing 
of the name of their town as Bachera, and denied that 
it had ever been the name of the place ; and they seemed 
to know nothing of Bach Deo, or Vacha Baja, as its founder. 
In fact, all the accounts which I obtained on the spot 
tended to show that B^gh^ra must have existed as an 
ancient and sacred place, for many centuiies jirovious to 
,the time of Bach Deo, and long before even the first of the 
Tomara family existed. B%h^rais the common name for 
either “a tiger’s whelp” or “a young tiger,” or “a leopard,” 
in the northern parts of Bajputana ; and it is the same word 
as haghela, or laghauid, or laghaild, which have 
the same meaning In fact, bdgherd, or hagheld, is 

simply a corruption of vagherd, which is the same as 
the Sanskrit vydglim, which means “ a tiger and, as I 
have already stated that the ancient name of BSghbia 
was Vy&ghra which means " the tiger,” it is very evident 
that the modem name of the place has the same meaning, 
or it would appear as if it were intended to indicate that 
the present town of B^bgh^ra was “the whelp,” or 

descendant, of the old town of Vy^ghra,” or “the tiger I 
It is therefore plainly evident that the name of the place 
can have nothing in the world to do with that of Bach Deo. 

The town of Ba.ghbra stands on the southern liank of 
the large artificial lake or tank called the Varfiha Sftgar, 
as already before mentioned. The dimensions of the 
Varllha Sagar are 1,600 feet in length from cast to west, 
by 900 feet from north to south. About a quarter of a 

I’or instance, o£ tlxe more nortliem Baxs Bajas, there are im Bhojaa mentioned 
m a Benares copper-plate- namely, one who lived about A, B 87^, and who Is also 
menlAoned in a P^ewa inscription, and is supposed to be also mentioned in a <^allor 
inscflpipteen , and another Bhoja, o£ the Benares copper-plate^ who bvod about A* JOv 

% But xn Hindi, also means ^ a whelpi^^' or cal£^^* or ** foal/* or ** tike 

of anyjanimal,'' amd therefore, even if the name of the place had been ft WOUW 

sfaH halve veiy nwly the same meaning as B^hha^ which moans ^ the whelo of a 
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mile to tlie west of the Varhha Sfi-gar, there is another 
reservoir of water, known as the SankMik-ka-kund, and 
so called after a Hisln named Sankiidik Hishi. At the 
hack, or to the south side of the town, a small river runs, 
which is now called the D&,ngar, hut which is said to have 
been formerly known and classically famed in the Ftirdnas 
under the name of the Bawa Nadhi. This river joins 
the Banas, near Visalpiir. About a mile to the south-west 
of the town of B&,gh6ra, there is a small rocky hill, 400 
feet in height, which is called Brahmani Mata Dungri. 
In this hiU there is a cave called Bharat-ka-gopha, or 
Bharat’s cave, which is about 60 feet in height, 15 
feet in depth, and 16 feet m breadth. The entrance 
is closed up by a wall, through which there is a curious 
little doorway only 3 feet in height by 4 feet in breadth. 

A large temple dedicated to the Vardha Avatdr stands 
on the southern bank of the Var^ha S^gar at B^gh^ra; but 
unfortunately this temple is of comparatively modern erec- 
tion, or only about a hundred and fifty years old, as it was 
built after the death of Aurangzob, who is said to have de- 
stroyed a very ancient temple at B^ghora, which was also de- 
dicated to the Vardlia Avaidr. The present temple contains 
no inscription of any kind. 

It is, at any rate, most certain that a very ancient and 
celebrated temple of the Vardha formerly existed at 

B^bghfera, which Aurangzeb has the credit, or rather discredit, 
of destroying. Had this temple but been permitted to exist 
up to the present time, what gi-and architecture and gorgeous 
sculpture might not have been displayed to the ravished eyes 
of the archaeologist, and what ancient inscriptions might he 
not have found there, revealing whole pages of lost Indian 
history 1 But, alas I the Muhammadan has destroyed all I 

Near the Varliha Mandar there stands a stone pillar, or 
monolith, 15 feet in height and 10 inches in diameter, square 
below and octagonal above, and with a square flat capital. 
This pillar the natives of the place say is very old, and that 
in bygone days all marriage contracts were made beside it, 
without any further ceremonies except as a matter of choice. 
A traditional saying concerning this pillar is preserved in the 
foUowing couplet: — 

“ Sacha JBhagai parm <mh%% math tie hasAhe mor^ 

^ame lawe par M hare Sdphera d&r/' 
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“The tiuly iighteous man lequiroth neitlioi nto nor spell, 

The hymeneal ciown upon his honest hiow to himl , 

And man lago bonds, though fiimly clenched elbowhoie, Ii\ hook and 
bell, 

On hallowed giound at BSgh^ia their quick u'loase will Ihul.” 


_T believe tins pillar in reality to bavo been eillun' a ButU 
abist monolith, siirmoiiiitetl by the tigurc of a lion, or I'lso 
d, Visbnavite pillar, ivitb the figure of )x oumli a, oi' boar, on 
the top of it, bke the jiillar at Eran 

The release from such obligations on ITindus as t host' of 
marriage, obtained by a visit to, or rosidonce at, liAgln'^ra, 
affords a parallel to the release from all the ohligalions and 
caste regulations usually binding upon Hindus which is a<‘- 
tually allowed to all pilgi*ims or devotees wliile on a visit to 
the shrme of Jagannath at Pfin, in Orissa. And the liconsc 
in both cases proceeds from tho same cause, namclv, the 
present existence of Vishnavito rites and prohalile lornior 
existence of Buddhism at B%h6ra, and the woll-asccrtained 
former prevalence of both the Vishnavito creed and Buddhism 
at Puri 


The particular tradition connected with this “raamage 
pillar” at B^ghka, however, at once hrongldi to my mind the 
“ stones of Loda,” " oracular stones,” “ oath stones,” and 
stones at which secret betrothals or niairiago contmets wore 
made, which existed in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Within the town of B^bghera, near the remains of the site of 
some former ancient temple, there are five stone pillars stand- 
mg erect, of which one is largo and the other four sinaih'r ' 

. The larger pillar stands close to the site of tho old ieniide* 
and is about 12 feet in height and about G inches stmare. It 
IS smmounted by a capital shaped like a cono, or ludf cylindcw, 
with the convexity of the curve turned upwards, and with a 
sort of flange, or cormce, or beading, projecting from its lower 
^ges ; but the most curious feature about tho big pillar is 
^tit is encircled by two iron bands, the first about 8 feet 
from the base, and the second about 10 inches Mglior up. 
The other four pillars am situated together in a groiTp at tL 
distance of about 13 feet from the large pillar. T&se smaller 

„ fh-e fa^ that each of them is perforated, transversely. 

by ,%o,saua^e holes, each of these hoL being 

Sfte XVI , V 
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in diameter. The natires of B^hfera say that it was at these 
pillars that the marriage of Dulha Rai {olias Prince Tei- 
Karan KachhwMia of Gwalior) to Maroni (the daughte 
of Raja Ranmal) took place, wluch event happened about 
A. D. 1106. ^ 

General Cunningham, in his former report on Gwahor, 
calls Ranmal “ the j‘ia 3 a of Reosa,” and says that the mar- 
riage ot Dulha Rai and Maroiu took place “ at Deosa ^ Now 
the only way of explaining this discrepancy that I can see 
is by supposing that the marriage rites and ceremonies were 
performed at Bfigh^ra, while the marriage festivities were 
celebrated at Deosa 

With regard to the pillars themselves, although they do 
not appear to bo very ancient, stiU I think it possible, from 
their shape, that they may have belonged to some Buddhist 
establishment of late date, and may have formed portions of 
a Buddhist railing. 

It is now time that I should say something in particular 
about the temple dedicated to the Vat'dlia Amtdr, which 
is situated on the bank of the Vuraha S4gar at Bagh^ra. 
This temple, as I stated before, is modeim, and replied a 
more ancient one, which is said to have been destroyed 
by Aurangzeb. It is of smaller size and of much 
plainer construction than the great temple of Thoda, which 
I described in my report on that jilace The Var^ha tem- 
ple at B^gh^ra consists simply of a sanctum, with a portico 
in front of it. The stone pillars of the portico are plain and 
four-sided. The walls of the sanctum are of stone, but are 
plain and unadorned. The stkar, or conical sjiire, which 
surmounts the sanctum, is of stone, but it has very little 
about it that can be called ornamentation This temple con- 
tains a statue or image of the Vardht Avatdr, or “ Boar 
Incarnation of Vishnh.” It is a large stone figure of a boar, 
between 3 and 4 feet in leng^, and has a small human 
figure on the top of it. The boar was, however, so covered 
with tinsel and dmpery that it was difficult to judge of the 
exact attitude and proportions of it; and the Vishnavite 
priests, or jptydris, will not permit any one but themselves 
to approach near the image. The Vishnavite worship is con- 
stantly being carried on here. Lights are being constantly 
burned in the temple and incense &quen11y offered up ana 

* 8^ Cteneral Ateli^eologifiia Keporfc for 1864-6$, article vSTlI 

pp, and 677- * 
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the sound of tlie shell and the cymbals is hoard at morninj^ 
and eyening. 

The town of B^gh^ra contains about GOO houses and 
about 3,000 iidiabitants Banyas, Brahmans, and Kajputs 
form the majority of the liopnlation; but of those tiu' ihuiyas 
are by far the most numerous. The majority of the popula- 
tion are attached to the Vishnara form of religion. 

A pole-axe, of a very peculiar shape, is carried as a u (‘upon 
by the people about ]B%h6ra. The blade is shaped like a 
broad wedge in front, boHnd which it contracts by a cun e 
above and below to a narrow nock. But tlio greatest pecu- 
liarity of this weapon is tliat it is fastened into the sth’k or 
pole to which it is attached, after the manner of some stone 
and bronze-celts, instead of being slipped over the stick by 
means of a ring, as most modern axes arc.^ 

The old seer of B%hdra was equal to 36 of the present 
Jayphr^awcu. 

, I have before said that the country to the north and west 
of Thoda, and towards Ettgu^-a, is for many miles one vast 
grassy plain or praMe— a sort of sea of grass ; and that 
the long tMck grass is inhabited by innumerable wild boar. 
It is in this boar-inhabited, grassy plam, 12 miles to the west 
of Thoda, that B^h^ra is situate. It is only some distance 
beyond and to the west of Bfbgh6ra that the actual doaort 
commences. This then is, par excclleme, the country of 
the wild hoar; and here therefore was a fitting place in 
which to locate the Vcurdla AmUr of Vishnd. But what 
was the purpose of this otherwise strange Amidr ? It was to 
rescue the earth from the waters of a doliigo : Vislmd was the 
« Biluvian Saviour.” He is supposed, in tlie fom of a boar, 
to have raised up the earth out of the waters on his powerful 
aprme tus^. Now, it is not only in its natural, but also in 
ifjs geological features, that this vast grassy pl».m bears a 
res^blance to a great sea, with mountainous scatter- 
ed here and there on the diptaht horizon ; for there cannot be 
the slight^t doubt that either during the newer plioeeno or 
perhaps the post-pliocene, or the early part of the recent 
pmod of geologwts, not only the desert, hut also the flat, 
mtermontane plams of BAjputS/na, were m actual sea. ot 
li^ea part, of tlie ooear^ but wMob was dotted orer, 


. . 
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and there, with a sort of archipelago of mountainous 
islands occurring at long intervals , and that this sea became 
gradually dried up, partly by the silting up of rivers, partly 
% the formation of sandy dunes and great drifts of sand at 
their mouths, and partly by the gradual raising of the level 
of the sea-bottom by volcanic forces, — such, for instance, as 
affected the seaboard of Kaohh, or Cutch, and the course of 
the mouths of the Indus, -within the memory of the present 
race of inhabitants. 

Now, considering the enormously remote period, as yet 
but little realised, at which the pre-histonc races of mankind 
may first have appeared upon the earth, — ^that India is 
proved to have been at one time occupied by some of these 
rude pre-histonc races, — ^that these pre-historic races were 
certamJy the predecessors of other races of man whom we 
now, for convenience sake, term “ aborigines,” and that 
these so-called aborigines, again, were m their turn in- 
truded upon and confined as to their area of habitation by 
Turanian colonies from the north, who constituted the basis 
of the Dravidian and Sudra races of India, — ^and lastly, that the 
Turanian settlers were, in their turn, conq[uered and subjected 
by Aryan colonies, who are now represented by the three 
higher castes of wliat we call Hmdus, — considering, I say, all 
these remarkable circumstances, which I believo no enlight- 
ened scientific man of the present day can for a moment 
doubt to have been actual facte, I think it is extremely likely 
that a tradition of the desiccation of the region which we 
now (Mill BItjputlina, which, though probably gradual on the 
whole, may have been sudden dither in its first commence- 
ment or towards its terminal completion, may have been 
handed do-wn from one successive occupant race to another, 
until that tradition became embodied in the mythology^ of 
the country, until by degrees the mysterious powers which 
raised, this region of the land out of the waters of a sea were 
attributed to supernatural interference, which was at length, 
in mythological phraseology, concentrated in the special and 
miraculous action of me single supernatural being as an 
impersonifioation of the Divinity; and such is yishnfi of Hindu 
mythology, the “ Preserver ” and the “ Diluvian Saviour.” 

But it may be asked why, even allowing aU this to be 
true, the locality of B&gh^ra in particular should ibe selected 
as the point at which, mythologically speaking, the initiatory 
action of this miracle manifestei itself, or, to speak in scien- 
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tific terms, the desiccation of a sea-bottom ferst began to 
shio-w itself by the resultant addition to tbo area of diy land ? 
In reply to tins, I baye tbe foUowing suggestiTO remarks to 
make, derived from personal obsciTatioa in tbe voiy region 
of wbicb I bave been speaking. 

R&jput^a bas often been imagined by tbose ivbo have 
either not visited it at aU., or who have not obsenod its 
features, to be for tbe most paa*t a sandy desert. But this 
is not tbe case. The general character "^of ivbat is eallod 
B&iput&na is that of a vast plain, in some parts as Hat as a 
table, and in other parts rollmg or undulating, or broken ; 
and out of which plam detached ranges and groups of moun- 
tains or isolated hills rise abruptly at longer or shorter 
intervals. In many places the plains, extending between 
detached mountain ranges, are very low, and either of an 
oozy or fenny nature, orformed of stiff, kankaiy clay , and 
these low plams are almost invariably either covered with a 
saline efl3.orescence, or else dotted with shallow lakes or 
jheels, which are, for the most part, either bmekish or abso- 
lutely salt. In other parts of BljputS.na, however, and ex- 
tending beyond it towards the north-west, — such, for insianee, 
as the region to the west of Jaypnr, Ajmer, and Jodhpur, — 
the character of the country is that of a vast sandy di'sert, 
with only a few bare, isolated, rocky hills rising solitary 
here and there. 

But there are also _ certain other parts of BAjputA-na 
which possess very peculiar characteristics, differing in many 
respects from any of the former. In such parts of the 
coimtry, the soil is composed either of alluvium or of gravel. 
Where it is composed of alluvium, the surface is covered with 
thick rank grass. Now, it is on the surface 
of these two last-mentioned formations, tho gravelly and tluj 
alluvial, that we find the remains of the earliest human Wittlo- 
m^tsi while on the ^It plains, and in tho sandy desert 
prts, we fiM no remains of the occupation of man, oldcsr 
than the imddle ages of man’s history, but where in general 
the majority of the human settlements are even of compara- 
tively recent date. 


.As illustiations in proof of those statements, I may men- 
^n that on the saline plains to the north of Jaypur, or be- 
Sambhar to tho south, and Whupur, 
PahAr, and Sikar to the north, I could neither fimi 
mi h^-of the remains of human settlements which 
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older tlian what we may, for convenience sake, call the mid- 
dle ages of Indian history, and the commencement of which 
may be dated, say, from about the begmnmg of the Christian 
era ; while in the gravelly country, which extends from the 
south of Lavhn to Ohatsu, and from Chatsd still further 
south to Lawa, and agam in the alluvial gi’assy country 
which extends from the south of Lawa to B%h^ra and 
ThodaandVisalphr ontheBanhs Eiver, and from thence east- 
wards, noi-th-eastwards, and southwards, towards the Kar- 
kota, Eanthambhawar, Bundi, and Ohitor ranges of hiUs, 
I found the remains of the most ancient human settlements 
in this part of India. But to the south and west, and for 
a shorter distance also to the oast of this latter region again, 
where the country for some distance assumes the appearance 
of a bare and barren, arid, stony plain, interspaced here and 
there, at long mtervals, with a few equally bare InUs (but 
which stni, for all that, cannot be called a desert), I again 
met with a hiatus in, or cessation of, the remains of any very 
ancient settlements, and which do not recur again until one 
proceeds some distance stiU further either eastwards or south- 
wards. The same rule — namely, the absence of any really 
very ancient remains — will also apply, in a general sense, to 
the great desert which Kes to the west. The occurrence 
of a few cairns, or a solitary cromlech, which are not 
settlements, on a few of the detached mountain ranges 
in parts of the above-mentioned tracts, does not in any way 
militate against my arguments ; for these remains (few as 
they axe) are supposed to be the work of a scattered race of 
people who preceded the regular settlers ; and, beside, the 
detached mountain ranges on which they may sparingly be 
found were, without doubt, at some ancient or remote period, 
merely rocky islands, rising out of a sea, and which were, 
here and there (where large enough), probably scantily in- 
habited by a few rude half -savage beiags, who would navi- 
gate from one rocky island to the other, in rude canoes, in 
order to bury their dead, or for any other purpose, as occasion 
might require. 

Brom all that has been instanced above, we may therefore 
infer that that portion of the country, in these regions, which 
is distinguished either by a somewhat elevated gravelly soil, 
or by a (except during the rains) dry alluvM soil, oorored 
with a growth of thick grass, m that which was first reclaimed 
from the sea. Now B^ighfera is situated in the region where 
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this alluvial soil prevails, and it is surrounded hy a hivurianl 
growth, of grass; while it is, neA’^ertholess, Aviiliiii a inodorah* 
distance from the sandy desei't, which begins to conuneuec 
to the west of it, between Ajmer and Jodhphr h^irlher, 
with regard to this kind oE alluvial soil, T believe il to be tlu' 
result of an aggregation of alluvium, formed by anei('nt fn'sh- 
water lakes and rivers, which were lutermittentl) ailVeted by 
the high tidal waters of a sea; and in the ease of a desicca- 
tion of a sea-bottom by a general rising of the land, 1 con- 
sider that such a locality as this would be one of the first 
portions of the plain country to ho changed into ])eii‘ec(ly 
dry land hy the draining of its shallow fresh- water lakes, 
which were thus also no longer aifected hy the tidal waters 
of the sea, and thus well fitted for immediate human inhabit- 
ation. And I therefore consequently believe the neighbour- 
hood of B%h^ra to have been one of the fimt localith's on the 
plains which were raised above and beyond the influences of the 
retiring sea, which I believe to have, at a remoh^ period, covered 
tho greater portion of the intormontane plains of Ehj]>utft.uR. 

Such a spot would therefore naturally become celtibvated 
and mixed up with mythological traditions, in coiiiu'clion 
with the recovery of tho laud from the Avaters of tl>e sea, 
through the agency of some apparently suiiernatuml pOAver. 
And hence the allegorical fable of the mythological diluA’ian 
preserver, Vishnfi, takmg the form of one of tho wild Iwars 
of these alluvial giassy plains, and rooting up Ihc earth out 
of the waters and hearing it up on liis tusks. 

The name of Tishnfi, I think, might haA‘c originally meant 
“the tusked,” as it may he derived £vom?mhm, in Sanskrit, 
which signifies “ a tusk/' rather tlian from vish, or vishioa, 
“ all-pervading” or “ multiform.” 

Tne somewhat si milar tradition conoorning the demon 
Bhunflu, the Typhon of the desert, who was overcome 
and slain hy Kuval^y&swa, as quoted by General Cunning- 
ha^ in his former report on Bhundar, near Jay pur, ^ is 
eiddently only another later form or version of the same 
mythologioal allegory. 

The ancient Braids of Britain preserved the celebration 
of a mythos of exactly similar import to that of the Vardhet 
Amtdr of Vishnt,-- namely, the dragging of the Jfum out 
of , the Chreat Lake^sj Ek Gac?amandhisoa?e»; — 'the J/mo, 
according to some, signifying the “ 

I '' ' .flaoameW* 'Ajehaolomctf Bro'ort. iSflA-flll. Vol. n, pp. an 
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Island,” wliile according to others it was the name of a 
mythological monster hke a beaver, which was fabled to 
have burrowed tluough, or undermined, the mighty bank or 
dam wluch is supposed to have held the waters back withm 
bounds, and thus let the floods in upon the earth ; but from 
which, as I before mentioned, Hu Gadarn^ (or “ Hu the 
Mighty,” the Vishnh of the Druids) with his oxen, eventu- 
ally rescued it. And then, also, Dwyvan and Dmymch, the 
arkite patriarchs (male and female), stepped forth out of the 
cave, or ark, or womb of concealment (the “arkite cromlech” 
of the Druidic imtiations), in which they had been guarded 
by Gerldwerii the Druidical Geres or arkite great mother of 
ail. 
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18— VISALPtTE AND VANAP0E 

ViSALPtTE is an old town, wMoh was founded hj Visala Deva. 
the grandfather of Pnthvi Baja, and is sil,uatcd alwtit *7 
miles to the south-west by south from Thoda, and at iho 
south-western corner of the Thoda or Girwar mountain 
range. It hes right in the mouth of a great chasm-like 
gorge, which cuts the range in two transversely, and runs 
through it eastwards, to a place called E&j Mahal, where 
there are the remains of a middle-aged, or rather compara- 
tively modern, palace of the Sisodias, and which is 
situated about 8| miles to the south-east by south from 
Thoda, and about 10 or 11 miles to the north of Deolee. 
The Eivers Dai, or Dayi, and Khari, here join the Banft-s, 
forming a “triveui,” and their united streams then run 
through this pass from the west and pass through to the easl. 
of the range The pass is very narrow at each end, with 
high precipitous cliffs of rock closely approaching each other 
from the opposite sides, but it widens out into a grcai. 
mountain-girded amphitheatre in the centre, where the 
Biver Ban&s m the rainy season forms a great lake, called 
the Ana Sdgar, or Vana Sdgar , but even during the 
dry season, within the basin m this pass, the river water 
remains in long, continuous, deep pools, which near the Esij 
Mahal end are said to be almost unfathomable. Indeed, the 
people say that no one has ever been able to fathom the great 
pool at this place, which is shut into a narrow gorge between 
the perpendicular rocky sides of the mountains, which here 
almost close upon each other ; in fact, the pass at each ond 
looks as if the mountains had been rent asunder by volcanic 
force, whHe the wide central amphitheatre looks like a vol- 
canic basin. The hills, or rather mountains, here are very 
lofty and precipitous. They form one continuous range, or 
mtlx&e one huge continuous mountain, which is called 
Gmwar, showing only a few separate crests, here and there, 
all the way from Thoda to Visalpflr and E&J Mahal, a dis- 
tan<^ of between 7 and 8 miles; and the edges of the 
whole summit of this mountain range are lined and 
by a fo^fication wall, or a nearly continuous wall running 
round ite top, with the remains of a citadel situated about 
tm <antre of the range, and originally a waEed-in town in a 
of the range, hut of which Thoda alone 
stul ,,0x1^ at &e northern, end, while the deserted site of the 
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now nameless city, which I believe to have been called 
VanaptiP, at the southern end, is now simply a jungly 
waste. This was the great mountain fastness of the Dhoda 
tribe, who, when hard pressed, could retire upwards in a 
body to a Wtibed mountain fastness about 7 miles in length 
by about from a quarter or half a mile to 2 miles in breadth. 
The inhabitants of Visalphr say that the fortifications on the 
heights were in existence before Visalpfir was founded. 

The situation of the site of the nameless town in the 
gorge at the southern end of the range, is very much like 
that of Nain in many respects. A wall, which runs across 
the'inouth of the gorge from mountain side to mountain side, 
shuts this gorge in from the basin through which the Triveni 
flows; and from the triangular enclosed space within this 
wall, a zigzag causeway runs up the most accessible part of 
the mountain side, to the fortified heights above. "With the 
exception of the wall, which closes m the gorge, and the 
remains of the razed sites of a few buildings, and a few 
mounds, there is nothing else remaining of this old town. 
The zigzag chmbing or ascending causeway, before men- 
tioned, was the only means by which anything bulky or 
weighty could be taken up to the heights above, as the whole 
mountain mass of Ghwar is nearly everywhere, perfectly m- 
accessible, except in thrfee or four places, or to a man climb- 
ing with hands and feet together. Prom that portion of the 
Girwar heights which overhangs the Jain temple on the hill- 
side above Thoda, one can also ascend by a path to the forti- 
fications above ; but everywhere else the range is simply a 
precipitous mountain wall. "Were it not for the total want 
of any springs of water on the summit of the range, a war- 
like tribe, taking refuge on these heights, would simply be 
unassailable. ^ Now, near the remains of the citadel on the 
centre of the range there is a large dry tank, of masonry 
(before mentioned) but I fear it would be often <^, as 
I saw it,— except during the rains. The height of the highest 
crests of this range cannot be less than considerably upwards 
of 2,000 feet, Wt probably somewhat near 3,000 feet. Prom 
the highest summit one has the most extensive view that I 
have ever yet seen in India. Towards the west one has an 
unlimited view in the direction of the desert beyond Ajmer, 
and towards the east one fancies one can see as far as 
Banthambhawar. To the north one can see the Jaypfir 
' range of hiUs, a-ud to the south one may imagine that one 

» Bee report on Thodiu 
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sees in the distance the position of Uda,Yi)Ar and tlic blur 
summits around OMtor; while Tonk and l)onlia])pc!U‘ to bo 
almost below one, at a comparatively short distance' olf. 

This great range is, as I said before, cut through and 
across, from east to west, towards its south(*rn t'lid, l)y the 
great pass and basin through winch the imitcd strc.'mis or 
triveni of the Bantts, Bat, and Kharc Uivors How, 'i'o lh(‘- 
south of this pass the range becomes brokt'n up into isohite’d 
peaks and separate ridges, some of which are still of <‘on- 
siderablo height. One isolated peaked mountain, occupying a 
central position at the southern end of the basin, and « hndi 
is called the 3£akrap61 Mountain, 1 should say cannot bo 
much less than 3,000 feet above the sea. The range 
terminates within about 6 miles of Dcoli. The Junglti 
between Visalpilr and Etlj Mahal is said formerly to 
have been full of tigers, but the ofTicers of the Booli Force 
have done much towards lesseuing their number by shooting 
them. We were warned, however to be on our guaid at night , 
as the natives said tliat tigers caiuc down every night to the 
water to drink. 

The fojfcihed “mountain fastnc'ss between 'I'lioda utwI 
Visalp^if, as I have already said, originally belonged to 
the Bhoda tribe, one of the thirty-six royal races of Indui. 
It next came into the possession of the Holankis, and of the 
Ohohans under Visala Bovaaiid Prithvi Ilitja. AftenvairiM 
it passed suooessively through the hands of the Rolankis, tin* 
Sisodias, and a chief called JCrilhan, until, like many other 
places, it was mcluded among their many stolen ])os(Wision« 
by the greedy Kachhw/lhas. T was informed by (he natlvcH 
of Thoda and Visalpfir that a powerful cliief, whom they 
called Khal Khan or Kallian, and who is said to have rclielleil 
against one of the Delhi monarclis, had at one time taken 
refuge in this fortified hill fastness, and held it for some 
time. Although this name might possibly represent some 
Musalman name, such as Kali Khan, still I believe that it 
really refers to the famous Graliilot or Sisodia chieftain 
Kilhana, who was the maternal imcle of Somoswam, the father 
of Brithvi Raja. 

There is a fine old temple in Visalpfir, situated close 
under the hillside at the entrance to the pass, which, I 
was happy to find, had not been destroyed by the Muham- 
In this fine old temple, grey, mouldy, and hoary- 
lookjng with age, we found several inscriptions, of wMch. 
there wbre two largo and. the ‘rest short inscriptions, which 
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were all, willi one exception, of the time of Prithyi Raja; 
the former dated, respectively, one in Samvat 1281, and 
another in Sa^mat 1241. The name of Pnthvi Ra]a himself 
is plainly mentioned in the last-named inscription.^ 

There is also a cave temple, or rather a cave, in which 
temples or slniues have been built, within a two-storied 
screen or facing of masomy in the face of the rock, in 
the side of the mountain at tho entrance to the pass, im- 
mediately opposite to the town of Visalpdr. I consider this 
to have been the cave of Vana Rishi, who is famed in the 
traditions of "Visalphr, and who is said to have dwelt on the 
banks of the river here. But with the exception of the 
bases of some of the pillars (which appear to be older than 
the rest), the whole of the structures in the cave appear to 
be modem, and therefore hardly worthy of particular notice 
here, except from the mere fact of their being in a cave and 
connected with ancient traditions.® I fancy that this must 
be tho oavo referred to by Tod, under the name of “ the 
cave of Gokama,” in some remarks on the vicimty of Thoda, 
or “ Tonk Thoda,” as he calls it, in his “ Personal Narrative.” 
At the end of the second volume of Ms Armais of Safas them, 
he says . “ The sacred cave of Gokarna, celebrated in the 

Mstory of the great Oholian king Beesaldeo” [Yisala Dbva] 
“ of Ajm^r, is also worth notice.”® But what makes tMs 
identification pretty certain is that, ia an inscription on a left- 
hand pillar in the vestibule of the temple of Visala Deva, 
dated Samvat 1244, there is mention made of Gokarfi'm 
mandapK or the slirino of Sri Gokarunna. Another inscrip- 
tion on a pillar on the same side of the temple, dated Samvat 
1281, commences with the words D^va Bri, Qoharllandgh- 
presume this Gokarlla to be the same as Gohamma, 
and to be simply another form of the same name. Another 
short inscription of two lines on the left-hand side of the 
entrance of the temple commences with the words " Svoasti 
D^a Sri GoJeam/masyadu,^^ and the remainder runs as follows : 
“ S'ri Majd/pv/ira Gdlham, arndmampratbamyaii Samvat 1244 
Srdvemaptemevam.’’ The same term Srdvahapfamvam occurs 
also, immediately after the date, in the larger inscription 

1 See also a separate drawing of one of tlie beautiful piUais in the temple m Plate XX 
* See plate X Vn for a detailed plan of tins cave 

9 This quotation is from page S78 of the second volme of Tod's JSajasihan, but I 
regret that I was unable to obtain ibo first volume m order to leam wbat Tod therein 
says concerning Viaala D^va m connection with the cave of (3(olcama 

4 1 read the opening words m Sn plate XXT, Upper Inscnptioiu 

C* 
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which raentions tlie i\amc of Prithvi Rajn. This tonn, from 
all that I can. learn, would appear to moan the end of the 
month of Sravana, when the sun is in the innih. 

The inscription of Pnthvi Raja opens as follows : “■Sinai/' 
Samnsta Majavali samdlanhmta (or sftmdhoiJcHjiuni ) panihin 
JBh tttaraka maltdrajd dh/rdja parame'/nra S)'/: • Tnthi'i JRdja 
Ddva rdjotatratasmum kdU Semmt l$4i ^riintiiwpitii'iinim.^' 

The other long inscription, dated Sammt 1231, has alri'ady 
been mentioned But, besides these, there are several other 
short inscriptions ; — 

1. — A. somewhat defaced inscription of a single line on a 
right-hand pillar within the entrance of the teini>le, 
in exactly the same characters as the larger inscrip- 
tion of Prithvi Raja. 

2. — ^An inscription of three short lines on one of the pil- 
lars in the vestibule of the temple, wliich reads as 
^^Jogi AchpmtadJufja” 

8. — ^Another short inscription of two lines on one of the 
vestibule pillars, which reads as ‘^Ndmm Guluhif." 

4f.— A fourth inscription of tlu’oo lines, which consists 
simply of the word three times repeated. 

Although the present town of Visalpdr is d(jcidedly an- 
cient, I have reason to believe that it was preceded liy a still 
, older city called Vanaphr, wMch I believo to have been so 
named after Vana Rishi, an ancient sago, who appears to 
have become the tutelary saint of the locality. 

In a walled enclosure on the site of the ancient nameless 
town within the gorge about a quarter of a mile to the east of 
Visalphr, before referred to, which I believe to have been called 
Vanaphr, and in which some ancient temples apparently once 
stood, I found some small fragments of old Jain image 
sculpture in a small insignificant shrine of modem dnte, 
dedicated to Mata Den, and situated under a grove of trees* 
where I pitched my camp. 

There are the following popular traditional sayings oon- 
ceming Visalpfir and certain of the noted features of its 
neighbourhood : — 

Vtsalp4r Tam Bithi hehunth% ka bda j 
Upat Qvrwarmkh rahe\ make bake Bandt. 

" At Visalpiit md Vana Riahi dwell. 

In heavenlike repose. 

Above, Mount Gfirwar steep o'erhangs his cell: 

Below, the Banis flows.^^ 

iSayur, Boi bieh, aur bar jiim bistar ; 

Saw hairs Tea gertd liaij hjo kal du kaL 
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“ In the midst, betw een Ana Sagar and the mountain Kakia P6I, 
in a spot about the size of the expanse of a bai tiee, theie hes tieasure 
equal to the load of a hundied elephants Take it when you can I" 

Prom the name of Vana HisM occmTing in Juxtaposition 
•with that of the Banhs Eiver in the above couplet, it must 
not he supposed that the two are in any way connected 
either in meamng or derivation , for, as General Cunningham, 
has reminded me, the name of the Banhs River is derived 
from (and is probably also a corruption of) the Sanskrit 
JParndsa; and therefore Tod’s derivation of the name of 
the Ban^ River from that of the nymph Vanasi must be 
incorrect, although apparently derived from local traditions. 

I should be mchned, however, to put the word 
Parndsa in the feminine gender as Farndst, as nearly aU 
rivers have feminme attributes in India. In that case, 
Parn5si would be identifiable with Asa-pama, or Asa Devi, 
the Indian goddess of Hope. Barn^si might ^o be identi- 
fiable -with the female di’vinity Ana Dana, who appears 
almost to correspond with the Anna Derenna of the 
Romans and Carthaginians, as well as -with the Naim of the 
Hindus, the Nanao of the Indo-Seythians, iheAnaJvid of the 
ancient Persians, and the Anaifes of the Syro-Phconidans. 

How, it is worthy of remark that the mie sheet of water 
within the great mountain-girded amphitheatre near Visal- 
plir is called the Ana Sugar, which name I do not believe 
to be derived from that of Anoji, one of the sons of Visala 
Hfeva, but rather from the name of the Hindu goddess Ana, 
or Ana Pama. It is true tliat at Ajmer, there is an artificial 
lake or great tank called the Ana Sagar, which is said 
to have been constructed by Anoji, one of the sons of Visala 
Hfeva. But the Ana Sagar atVisalpfir, on the banks of which 
Vana Rishi dwelt in ancient times, is a natuiul lake, it being 
simply a natural •widening out of the BanS-s River ; and it 
could not therefore have been named after an individual of 
the name of Anoji, but must derive its name either from 
some natural feature or from some supposed tutelaiy, or 
presiding, divinity of the place ; and, in the latter case, Ana 
Pama would be the divinity in question. The fine mountain- 
girded lake of HainiT&lin the Himalayas is similarly named 
after the Hindu female divinity Naini Devi.’^ 

The D6l referred to in the second popular saying quoted 
above is the conspicuous lofty-peaked mountain of Kakra Dtl, 


* only a contiacUon ol Mrij/am 
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already mentioned in tliiis Beport, Q'liis moiinlnln is ■\i.sihU* 
from a very grent disiance in many diirctkms. 

Among some scattered stones of some old eiiinis. (m liie 
slope of the MU near Yisiil])ur 1 i’ound an aueieiit luelal 
arrow-head. 

Before conehiding this report on Visalpdv. I would again 
return to the sxxhicct of the ancient tem])le, which still staud.s 
there in a nearly perfect condition. It is said to have been 
huilt by YisalaBhva liimsclf, and J see no retison to doubt if.. 
The oldest inscription in the temple is dated in Suniro/ ISU. 
Now Piithvi Baja reigned 22 years 2 months and 
sixteen days, and BclH was taken from Prithvi Baja by the 
Musalmans in ii. B. 1193; and therefore if we d<*duct 
22 years from 1193, we get 1171 as the date of Prithvi 
Baja’s accession to the throne, which is 3 yearn earlier 
than the date of the insenphons. But I nas a'^sured by 
the Brahman Pandits of Yisalptir in charge of the tenijilo 
that the inscriptions had been engraved on the pillars in the 
temple long after it was huilt, and consequently that the 
temple is older than any inscriptions now existing in it . The 
temple is 74 feet in length by 51 feet in breadth. It is of 
peonhar construction. It has a grand vestibule, about %) 
feet 6 inches square, iuteriorly, snriiimmtcd by a lU'arly 
hemispherical dome, wHoh is about 33 feet in diameter from 
outside to outside, and has about 28 f eot span interiorly. This 
dome is supported on eight tall pillars, nearly 15 foot in 
height. These pillars consist of a lower shaft, 11 foot 10 
inches in height, with a shorter shaft, 3 feet in height, placed 
on the top of the former. The upper sliaft is plain, but. the 
lower shaft is most richly sculptured with lloml festoons, 
chains, heUs, and circular wheel ornaments. The base, which 
is 3 feet m hdght, is twelve-comerod. Above that the 
shaft is square for 2 feot 6 inches. This is succeeded by an 
octagonal band, 1 foot 7 inches in breadth, with a beautiful 
eight-spoked wheel ornament on each face. Above this the 
idbaft is round or cylindrical. The interior surface of the 
ceiling of the dome presents an engrailed outline, oris formed 
into undulatii^ curves, but it is nevertheless evidently, 
constructed after the Hindu step-stone fasMon, — ^the interior 
ends of the horizontal stones forming the dome having evi- 
dently simply been cut off into curves. There is another 
small dome immediately over the entrance, about 5 feet in. 
diameter, and about 4 feet in height. Iho entrance ha# foip* 
half pillare, two on each side, and the small dome rises im- 
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mediately orer these foui front half pillars. The grand- 
domed restibule contains twenty rectangular half pillars 
ranged against the sidewall, besides the eight centml detached 
pillars. One has to descend 3 feet G inches into the sanctum. 
The sika}\ or spire, rises to the height of 30 feet 3 inches 
above tlie roof o£ the main front vestibule, and is altogether 
48 feet 3 inches in height from the base. The shape of the 
stkor is that of an elliptical cone, of which the apex is trun- 
cated. T^om the truncated top of the sikar there rises a 
tMck neck, 3 feet 1 inch in height, but which is of lesser 
diameter than the truncated top of the sikar. On this neck 
rests the circular base of the kalsa, which overhangs the 
neck; and from the latter, the itself rises, decreasing 
upwards regularly to a sharp point. This old temple has 
at the back of the sanctum, exteriorly, a small projeotmg 
niche, 4 feet 6 inches in height, formed of a canopy sup- 
ported on pillars. This peculiar kind of projecting pillared 
canopied mche, on the exterior of the back wal of the 
sanctum, is found on many Hindu temples, but I have never 
been able to divmo the meaning of it. 
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19.-DHANI), OK GilAR. 

I) HAND is the name of an ancient <l<‘si‘rte(l site, or khem, 
situated on the western side of the Ivarkota mns't' of hills 
and near the western entrance to the pass of Clhstr 
through which one of the roads passt's which leads fi*om 
Deoh to NAgar and Uniydra, crossing the Karkota range at 
this point, from the village of Ghhr 

Ghir is the name of the present or modt'rn village, whiidi is 
situated partly on the ancient site of Jlhand. I say pai*tly, 
hocauso Dhand is evidently the site of an ancient town ol 
some considerable size, while the ])rosont village of Ghtlr is 
not of sufficient extent to occupy more than a small part of 
the ancient site 

Dhand, or GhA,r, is about 23 or 30 miles distant eastwards 
from Deoli, and about 12 or 15 miles south-west from Nftgar. 
It now belongs to the State of Jayphr. 

On the crest of a lofty precipitous hill (one of the highest 
of the Karkota range) which rises immediately above Ghfl-r, 
there is a Muhammadan durc/dh, with a mmjid attached to it, 
and of which a dome and minar are very conspicuous. These 
loftily-perched buildings are said to have boon built by Mu- 
hammadan faqirs, hut I suspect that the dargdh must contain 
the tomb of some once famous Muhammadan saint, —probably 
from Ajmbr. 

To the right, or south side of the road, on approaching 
the village of GMr from the west, there is a somewhat raised 
plateau of ground, on which there are now four or five tem- 
ples of middle age, and a large square Baori well. This is the 
deserted site of the ancient town of Dhand. It is evidently 
a very andent site indeed,— so ancient that some of the huge 
hriclM which had been found, or dug np, there by the people, 
are preserved in one of the temjiles before mentioned, and 
are the only things worshipped in that paxtionlar temple, 
for the people believed that bricks of such a size and weight 
must have been the work of gods. There are no images in 
this temple, hut simply only a lot of these large ancient 
bricks, set np on end, in a row, on a sort of low sheK, against 
the inner hack wall. There are also some more of these old 
bricks placed outside the doorway of the temple on either 
^6 as one ^ters. When I questioned the people conoem<<^ 
ing the origin of these bricks, they replied that they ^ejte 
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matlp by dems, or gods, in ancient times unknown The 
largest of these bucks measured 1 foot 4 inches in length, by 
104 inches, or neaily 11 inches, in breadth, and 3^ or 3| 
inches in thickness Others were of only slightly lesser 
dimensions Some of the bucks had a plain, smooth surface, 
wath somewhat rounded-off edges, and were generally with- 
out marks, except a few incomprehensible scratches , while 
others had a flatter and }*o uglier siiiface, with sharper angles, 
and all of the latter were marked with a series of concontnc 
cmwes, as if made with the ends of the Angers while using 
the thumb as a central pirot, when the brick was in a soft 
state. 

The whole surface of the ground ainund is coyered with 
fragments of bucks and old pottery 

I also found here several flikes of flint-y quartzite, and 
two rude implements of the same material, the work of the 
ancient stone-chipping aborigines. 

On a low, conical, rocky lull, to the left-hand side of the 
road, there is the site of an ancient temple, now occupied by 
a small modern shiine 

I was unable to find out by whom Dhand was foimded 
All that the people could say was that it was a very, very 
ancient place, and that the remains found there were “ the 
work of gods 

Since wnting the above, however, I liave visited the site 
of the great ancient city of Nhgar, situated about 12 miles to 
the north-east of Dhand, and a report on which unmediately 
follows this ; and I have, for many reasons, come to the con- 
clusion that Dhand was a place of the same age as Ndgar, 
and that it was founded by the same dynasty of kings who 
founded the latter ; and 1 feel pretty oertam that the same 
class of ancient coins as are found at NS-gar must also be 
found at Dhand. 

1 only remained about a couple of hours at Dhand, during 
a htilt, on my way to N4gar, as I had no more time to spare ; 
for it was getting towaifls evening, and I had still some 
12 miles of my journey to N4gar to complete. But I be- 
hleve that if I could have spent a day or two at Dhand, and 
could have examined the ground closely, I should have found 
some ancient coins there, of the same type as those which 
I afterwards found at N4gar, I am convinced that the inha- 
bitants of Gh4r must find ancient coins on the site of Dhand 
every year during the rains. 
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20.— NlGAE OB NiGxlRA, ob KAHKOIW. XACJAEA. 

NAgab is the name of a small fortified ionm, in a somewhat 
dilapiclaiccl condition, and also of u very exltnisive nneieid, 
kh^ra, ov the long-dcsertcd silo of a givat aneienl ad- 
joining the former, and embracing an ai’oa of nearly t s(junrt*, 
miles in extent, situated within the territory ot Ihe Raja of 
TJniyara, who is a tributaiy of the ]\raharaja of Ja>))fir The 
present town, and the site of the ancient city of NAgar, whu'ii 
adjoin each other, lie to the east of Hh* Jvarkota range of 
liiUs; and the place is situated about 15 mih's to the south- 
west of TJniyAra, about 25 mile's to the south-south-east l)y 
south of Tonk, about 46 miles to the noidh-north-i'ast of 
Biindi, and between 36 and 40 miles to the east-north-(‘ast 
half north-east from T)eoh. By the road whicli I follon ed 
from Deoh to Ndgar, it gave me a march of fully l<5 miles 
or more m two days, or more than 20 miles each day ; hut 
N&gar may perhaps not bo much over 30 miles from’ J)eoli 
in a direct line. 

The site of the ancient city of N4gar forms a conspicuous 
elevated tract of ground, comprising an area of nearly t sijuarc 
miles, composed of extensive lofty mounds or /ilm forming 
long ndgos, which arc strmvn with fiugmcmts of anch'ni 
bricks of large size, and covered with trees and jungle, rising 
out of a flat, almost treeless plain, and situated about 4 or 
5 miles to the east of the nearest part of the Karkota range 
of hills. 

This ancient city of_ NAgar, according to the local tradi- 
tions of the place, is said to have been founded by a Raja 
Machhakanda, the son of MAndluAta. But I have reason 
to believe that this Raja Maohliakanda was more probably, 
rather, one of a dynasty of Icings who ruled in that part 
of the country in ancient times, and that ho may possibly 
have enlarged and embellished the ancient city to a great 
extent, hut which had probably been founded previously 
by his own ancestors. The local traditions, however, mako 
Raja Machhakanda to have been a contemporary of 

I may mention, by the way, that there was a king called 
Mwhukimda, who was famed in ancient Hindu tradition as 
a dmut worshipper of Hari. Now, Machhakanda is men- 
ti^^d under the name of 30chk4nd in the SugaT, 
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I have already mentioned tliat Machtakanda, the ti'adi- 
tioiial founder of N4gar, is said to have been the son of 
M^iidlnUa The name of this Baja M4ndh&ta is famous 
throughout many parts of Bajputana, almost more so than 
tliat of another Baja, Moradhwaja, who was also the reputed 
founder of several places 

In General Cunningham’s account of Amber (Arehseo- 
logical Beport, 1861-65, Vol. II, page 250), he mentions 
kl^ndliMa as the father of Amhaiisha, the founder of 
Atubankhanbra, or Amber. Again, Tod, in his Rajasthan 
(Vol IT, pages 598 and 599, “ Personal Nai-rative”), mentions 
B ija Mandh&ta as the founder of Ilcentah and Doondia in 
klfilwa, to the south of Chitor, and he quotes a tradition to 
the effect that M^ndlAta planted a colony at Myn&r, in the 
Treia- Yug ; and that Baja M^ndhMa performed the aswa- 
medha sacrifice at Doondia ^ Tod makes Baja MfindhMa to 
have been of the Pram&ra tribe He says. — "M^ndhte 
B;ija, a name immortalised m the topography of these regions, 
was of the Pram&r tribe, and sovereign of Central India, 
whose capitals wore Dh&r and TJjain “R * * There are 

vaiaous spots on the Narbada which perpetuate lus name.” 
Now, we know that Tod makes the ancient kmgs of Mfi-lwa, 
generally, to have been of the Pramk'a tnbe , and therefore, 
according to his ideas, one of the most famous descendants of 
the MMwa hne, Vikramlbditya of Ujjain, must also have been 
a Pram&ra. Tod also makes the Moris to have been a branch 
of the great Pram§.ra race, and consequently the old Mon 
B vjas of Morwun and Chitor must have been related m race 
to the Pram&.ra kings of MMwa ; and, indeed, Tod represents 
the Moris as having at first held Morwun and Chitor as 
a fief, from or under the paramount sovereigns of XJjJam. 
Now, the genealogical lists of the so-called Pram&ra line of 
MMwa, as collected by Wilford and Tod, preserve the name 
of a king called Salivahfina, and we know tliat the Bais 
tribe derive their descent directly from a King SMivahfbna, 
who was the fourteenth m descent from Baja Gaj, who was a 
descendant from the family of Krishna. In the time of the 


' There is also a stiange and suspicious similaiity hcftTW-ecn the naiue of JDoor^diat south 
of Chitor, where M^lndhat^ peifomed the (Woafn^dha sncnfice, and the Dhnnddr, in 
the north, near Amher, ’ahxch was founded hy a son of MfindhSta, moie particularly as 
there IS a tradition connected with Bhundht, also, to the effect that a groat penit<mtial 
sacrifice*' was once performed there, hut which latter is falsely and incoriectly attributed 
to the Chohin King, Yisala ^ 
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Cldiiese traTcUer, il'ivon Thsang, in A. I) Ooi, llaiial, in tho 
nortli-west, was also th.e capilal of a llaja of a llais trilx' 
Bui it IS now well known that Iho great King llarsiia Vawi- 
dhana, ol Kanauj, in A. 1) 607, was of the Hais tribi' •, and 
General Cunningham makes llaralui \''aril(lhana the fourth 
in descent from VikramAditya of Malwa, a\ ho In ed in A. 1). 
600. Harsha Varddhana was the son of Ih'ahiiakai'n, and 
General Cunmngliam makes PnihlAkara to liav(‘ het'ii tlu* 
son of Silhditya of MMwa, who was the sun of VikraiuAditya 
of MAlwa, and conseq^uently Vikmmadit.'va nmsl also have 
been of the Bais tribe. And thcueforo tlie Bais tribe, and 
the so-csalled PramAras of Tod, must hare Ix'eu one* ami 
the same people 0 Consequently, also, Ms'uidhiitii (if he was 
a PramAra as Tod said) would thus also be made to appear 
to have been an ancient raja of the Bais tribe. Wt' thus 
find the PramtVas, Bais and Moris all inix(‘d up with one 
another by Tod’s theoiies ! 

Now, I would identify MfindhAta, the foundc'rof Ifoini- 
tah and Doondia, and the coloniser of Myus\r, to tlu' south 
of Chitor, with the Mhndhhta, the father of Macdihakanda. 
who founded the ancient city of NAgar, which 1 disemi'red. 
But we have aheady seen that Amharislia, another son of 
MAndhAta, founded Ambankhanhi-a, or Aiubc'r, near daypdr. 
In the fort of Vijaymandar Garb (anciently called Saniipur, 
near BaiAna, I found an anoiont Idl, or monolitli pillar, with 
an mscription, dated 428, of a king called Vishnu Varddhana, 
who was prohahly of the Bais tribe ; although the piHif >le of 
BaiAna seemed to think that the ancient, rajas of llaiAna- w<‘re 
descended from BAnAsur, who w'as the son of Ilaja Hal. 
The ancient name of BaiAna was Banasur, and it, is said t,o 
have been called so because it was founded by BAnAsur 
himself, whose capital was at Santi]mr, which is the ancient 
name of the great fortress of Vijaymandar Garb, tu'ar iiaiAna. 
It is very possible, however, tliat the ancient name of the 
Bais tdho may have been Bams, or Bhaius, which might 
have been a contraction of Bliains-Asur, or Bains-Asur; 
and if so, it might perhaps point to some .suiiposed connection 
with another Asur of that name 

It would thus appear that various branches of the 
powerful Bais tnhe had extended their sway at variotii? 


T?? tliat tjie Vil^m&ditya of Mllwa, wliolivpd after A. U fiOn, the 

Jawasttie yikranidaityaof TTjain, from whom the Samvat eia of B C 67 (lariToi 
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periods from MMwa in the south to Kanauj in the north, 
and from Bair&t m the west to Bai&na in the east. 

But I fear that if, as I have before shown, some at least 
of Tod’s so-called Praml-ras must really have belonged to the 
Bais tnbe, then his theory as to M^ndhlita having been 
a Pram&ra will fall to the ground Por we find the name of 
M^ndh^ta, and also that of one of his reputed sons, — namely, 
Ambarisha, — oocumug m the Surya Vansa, or Solar line, in 
the Pauranic genealogical hsts as given in Pnnsep’s Useful 
Tables Consequently, Maohhakanda, the son of M&ndhiita, 
who fomided Nhgar, must have been a king of the Solar 
race ; and therefore he could not have been either a Pram&ra 
or a Bais ! But the name of Harishchandra, who appa- 
rently founded Tambavati Nltgari, near Chitor, also occurs in 
the genealogical list of the Solar race as the eleventh in descent 
from M4ndh&.ta. (See my report on Tambavati N^gari ) 
It would therefore appear as if bothN%ar or Karkota N§k,gari 
and Tambavati Nltgari were actually founded simply by 
different branches of one and the same family of the Solar 
race ! Now, we know the date of Harishchandia, and that he 
was contemporary with Parasui4ma of the Lunar race, about 
B. 0 1176. And consequently, by countmg back from 
Harishchandra to M4ndh&,ta at the rate of even only twenty 
years per generation, M4ndh4ta must have lived about 
B. 0. 1376 , and therefore his son Machhakanda must have 
hved about B. 0. 1350 ! Are we, then, to suppose that the 
ancient city of NItgar was actually founded about thirteen 
hundred and fifty years before the Chiistian era ? This noight 
at first sight appear to be preposterous, but nevertheless it is 
acknowledged that Ambarisha, another son of M4ndhS.ta, was 
contemporary with Gadhi of the Lunar race, who founded 
Kanauj. And surely that which is allowed for Kanauj may 
also be allowed for N^bga^. 

But although, as I have suggested above, the ancient 
city of N%ar noay just possibly at some time have been 
possessed by the Bais tnbe, though apparently rather by 
some ancient kings of the Solar race, I think I can show 
reason to believe that the race of Machhakanda must either 
have been succeeded or preceded by a N^ga dynasty. I 
both found and obtained several thousand verjr ancient coins 
at N^lgar. The majonty of these corns are inscribed with 
a legend which reads plainly as ‘’Jaya Malmdm,” or 
Molmdna Jeuya^' which, if intended for “Jaya M4lav4- 
n&m,” or “ M^Uv^nfun Jaya” would mean “ the triumph 
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of the MSblavilns but to what mcc these jVl&Uivaus be- 
longed, I could not pretend to say uith any certainly, 
although their name is said to be mentioned m the 
hMraia If the name of the MiMavAnas meant “ the people 
of MMwa,” then how did their capital city come to be so 
far north, out of M41wa altogether, as K4gar is '>> 1 ihiiilv the 
matter may be explained in the following manner Maehha- 
kanda, the founder of N4gar, was the son of ^Undhata, 
and Tod says that M^ndhMa was a king of Central India, 
whose capitals were Dhar and UJjam, in Malwa. Maudhuta 
was therefore a MMaT&.n, — that is, a lang of klhhva; and if 
his son made a conquest of the country about K4gar aud the 
Karkota hills, and founded a new dynasty at Ntigar, then 
the legend, as Jhya Mdlasdndm, or “ the triumph of t he 
M^lavUins,” on the Ntlgar coins, ivould mean the eonquost of 
!N§.gar by Machhakanihi, a prince of MAI wa, and Ins people. 
I therefore believe that the original people of NAgar wm-e 
Karkota NAgas ; and that they were conquered by a priiK'e 
of MAlwa, who founded a new dynasty. The most ancient of 
the Nigar corns, which have legends in charaotors of the 
period of Asoka, have generally only the symbol of a Jliodhi- 
tree, with a Buddhist railing ; hut those of tlie coins which 
have legends in characters of a later date, have generally 
the figure of a hull, surrounded by dots, on their reverse ; 
and in this particular, as well as in their exceedingly small 
size, they closely resemble the weU-known small coins of 
the nine NA-gas of Narwax, so many of which have the figure 
of a bull, surrounded by dots, on their reverse ; the only 
difference between the small NAgar hull coins and the small 
Narwar hull coins being that the Narwar coins are a little 
thicker. Moreover, the style of the characters in the Icgtmds 
on the later NAgar coins closely resembles the stylo of 
the characters on the earlier Narwar coins ; and I thorofore 
heUeve that the later coinage of NAgar was issued contem- 
poraneously with that of the earlier coinage of the NAgas 
of Narwar. Now, an affinity in type of coinage very often 
indicates an affinity of relationship as to race of those by 
whom such similar coins were issued. Moreover, the site of 
the ancient dty of NAgar is situated close to the Karkota 
of hills, or only about 4 miles to the oast from the foot 
Karkota range, and the place itself is occasionally 
oalldd Kw hot Ndgara by the natives of that part of thb 
c^unto, Now, the name of the Narkota range c# hilla ip 
derive from that of a personage called Karkota, who a 
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bvotlier of Taksliaka, and of Naga, and Vasnki, and Sesha, 
who were all ancestors of various branches of the Naga or 
Ophite race , and the term “ Karkota” is often still used to 
signify an individual of the N6ga or Ophite race General 
Cunmngham, in lus Archoeological Report for 1863-64, Vol 
II, page 10, says — 

“ Accoiding to the MaMUdiata and the Pmanoft, the Tatashakas 
weie the deseendanis of Takshaka, one of the many sons of Kasyapa by 
his seipent wife, Kadni Othei sons weie called N3ga, Kaikota, Vasuki, 
Sesha, MahajiHma, &e , all of whom weie equally legaided as kings 
of the seijients, w’hile then names aie used quite indiseiiminately to 
designate the Ophite lace Thus, NAgas, Kaikotas and Takshakns, aie 
all names of hut one and the same people As descendants of Kadru, 
they aie also called Kldiavas, or KJdiaveyas This name I find upon 
thiee veiy old cast coins in my own possession, given m its Pah foini as 
Kadasa. The coins are of two different types, but in all the specimens 
the name is accompanied by the figuie of a snake 

There is also another cu’cumstance connected with the 
name of the ancient city of N%ar which is worthy of 
remark, and that is, that the name of the place is not pro- 
nounced with the vowel shoit, as the Sanskrit word ndgar, 
for a city, but it is pronounced with a long sound, as Ndyurt 
or Ndgara, as if it were a contraction, or connption, of 
JSfdgicam , and therefore I believe that the aneient name of 
the place may have been Ndgmoara, which would mean the 
place of the Ndgas, much in the same manner as JBlitlwdra, 
which means the place of the BkQs, is often vulgarly pro- 
nounced as JBhlldm. 

It is at least a suspicious circumstance that the name of 
N^ar should be pronounced with the vowel “ a” long, as if 
it had been connected with the Nllga race, and that it is 
situated close to a range of hills called Elarkota, which has the 
same meaning. 

In addition to the above, I may mention that from two 
or three corns of one particular or distinct class or type of 
the NS,gar coinage, I make out the name of a king in a 
legend, which reads as Ndgavaha maha jaya^ or Mahtt 
Ndgmaha jaya, which would at once connect the name of 
this particular king at least with the N&,ga race. 

The main element in the ancient population of Nagar 
may therefore have been of the Karkota K4ga tribe, who 
had been conquered by a son of the MMwa king, Min- 
dh4ta; and hence the meaning of the legend on the N4gar 
coins, Jaya Mdlftvdndm^ or “ the triumph of the M&la- 
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V{\ns,” — that is, the triumph of the invaders fi*oin JNfAhuM, 
under the leadership of Machhakanda, over the Karkoia 
N&gas of Kdgar. And I believe it was oning (o the 
influencse of a predominant Xarkota Isaga ]toj)ula.li(H) at 
Nligar that certain types of tlic Nagar coinage' hear a close 
resemblance to the most common typo of the coinage of tin' 
nine N&.gas of Narwar. 

I have ab’eady given reason Cor believing that IMaehlin- 
kanda belonged to that race or tribe oC ])<'ople who are 
now known as Bais. But I believe tlut the dynasty of 
Machhakanda must have been ousted and succeeded by tv\ o 
other successive dynasties al)out the conuneneement of (In' 
Christian ora; and I behove tbo name of these tno otlier 
later dynasties to have heon“ JLirfl6‘,” or votavit's of tlu'god<l<'ss 
M^, or Lakshmi ; or Mayas or votaric's of kfaya, the molln'i* 
of Buddha; and Mayas^ who might or might not bt' uh'Jiti- 
fiahle with the M^tgras of the Aravallis, and who may 
possibly have revived the rites of the N4ga worship, or 
ophiolatry. I base this latter opinion upon the fact that a 
certain class of the later or somewhat loss ancient Nd.gar c^nns 
display legends or names which all commence mth tin' sylla- 
hle“Ma;” such, for instance, as “Mapacha” “Magojama,” 
“ Magojasa,” and " Maya,” or “ Mayamatra.” 

There is the following interesting and remarkable legend- 
ary tradition still extant concernmg Baia Machhakanda, 
the traditional founder of and which also aeriounts for 

the manner in wliich the ancient city came to he desiroyi'd. 

It is said that when Krislina was in pui'suit of the dc'inon 
K41, he happened to read a passage m some ancient pro- 
phetic hook, which foretold that a certain Baja Macdiha- 
kanda of N§.gar alone would he able to conquer the 
demon KM. On perusing this, he imnn'Aiately gave up the 
pursuit, and made his way as quickly as i)ossible to the 
capital of Baja Machliakanda, whore, on anival, ho heard 
that the Baja was sleeping in a cave But the demon 
monster had followed the footsteps of Krishna up to the very 
mouth of the cave. When Krishna arrived at ihe cave where 
Machhakanda was, he threw some of his clothing on the sleep- 
ing Baja, and the Baia awoke and arose immediately, and 
seeing the demon KM which had followed Krishna, Eaia 
Maphhakanda attacked the demon and killed him, and is said 
to have reduced his body to ashes. 

Ijie Sdgar, however, gives a somewhat diffew^t 
account of Machhakanda, or M'&ehk&nd, as •the name is spelt 
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in that work, and it ttouM appear from this account 
that Machhakanda’s family and capital must have been 
destroyed heforo Krishna met him m the cave The From 
Sdgar also calls the demon (or rather the demon king) whom 
Maclihakanda or Muchkiind killed, Kal]aniaii, who was one 
of the inimical kings who opposed and fought, against Krishna. 
It would also appear from the JPrem Sdgar that it was 
Kal 3 aman who was in pursmt of Krishna, and not Krislina in 
poi’siut of K^l ' (See Chapter Lll of the Freni Sdgar.) 

But it would seem that some of the demoniacal friends, 
or relatives, or congeners of the demon K^l had had their 
revenge on the Raja at some time, for this legendary 
tradition goes on further to say that the city of N^gar, with 
all its inhabitants, was destroyed by a terrific shower of ashes 
produced by some demoniacal agency. It is said that Raja 
Machhakanda on the occasion of his daughter’s mamage 
sent the court barber to invite all the pnnees of the demons 
to the marriage feast The demon princes, who were jealous 
of the Raja’s grandeur and prosperity, came to the feast, 
followed by their usual tenable train of thiuaderstoions and 
hghtning, and they very soon devoured all the provisions that 
the Raja had m store ; next they devoured all the inliabitanis ; 
and, lastly, with relentless fury they destroyed the city of 
N%ar by raining ashes upon it ; and they say that the spirits 
of the ancient u^abitants still wander about the old Kh^ra 
as hhiits, or restless demons ^ 

Now, there is always a grain of truth at the bottom of 
all such traditions, however extravagant or absurd they may 
otherwise at first sight appear to bo ; and I beheve, there- 
fore, that the city of Nfigar may have been destroyed by 
some volcamo convulsion, such as an earthquake, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, and a tremendous hur- 
ricane of wind, bringing either thick clouds of dust, or 
perhaps even volcamc ash, along with it 

There is certainly a ^reat amount of ashy matter in the 
soil on the spot, along with innumerable bricks ; but, if ash, 
it seemed to me more like the ash which would bo produced 
bj^ the calcining of earthy matter, and stony matter mingled 
with osseous substances, than the ashes of wood. I also found 
numerous knobs, nodules and drops of iron and copper that 
been melted, and lumps of vitreous slag, scattered over 

* Ifrow the account given of Machhakanda or Mdchkiiud m the Frem (Chapter 

hlT), however, it would appear that the family and capital of Machhakanda had heen 
destroyed hefoie he killed t]be demon king K&l ot K^jamanr 
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tlie ground; biit tHs latter fact might prorc nothing more 
than that u*on and copper had hoen smelted and kanch made 
there in ancient times I also, hovoTciv picked up several 
several small pieces of a siihstance which vas not htiick) 
hut more resembled pitch-stone or obsidian , and also a few 
small bits of a kind of hard, glossy, hlaek stone', which was 
veiy like jet : but, moreover, there were also two or three 
instances m which I obtained ancient coins melted togetlu'r, 
and thus totally defaced, which were found on the spot — all 
of which circumstances I thought rather remarkabU' I'hero 
is, however, another circumstance ivorthy of note, indicating 
the occurrence of volcanic action at some, geologically s])('ak- 
ing, perhaps comparatively recent period _ hbr tln're is the 
bed of a river coui'se, now called the Khajura Khal,' n hich 
runs along the southern extremity of the site of the ancient 
city of N&gar, which has evidently been nearly daiiinu'd up 
in certain parts, or at least its former level considerably 
dislocated by the upheaval of a series of low volcanic dyke's 
of rock with the stratiheation in a vertical position, and the 
condition of which rock shows that it has undergone fusion 
by heat, it having apparently originally heon a kind of elayi'y 
limestone schist, hut which, in its present state, shows the, 
traces of such transformation by heat as to ho almost un- 
recognisable. It also contams Imnps and nodules of stoni', 
and of other rock, strange and foreign to its composition, 
which had evidently been caught up by and inihi'dded in 
the rising mass when still in a soft state of fusion. Kow, 
the bed of the nver generally looks as if it had boon at some 
former penod the course of some considemhlo and continuous 
stream of nmmng water, sufficient to bo of importiiuee to 
the ancient city with tho sites of ancient temjiles, &<?., along 
the banks of it, and formerly serving to food and iill sovciul 
ancient artificial reservoirs of considerable extent. But now, 
as I said before, its bed ism certain parts so partially dammed 
up with low ridges of rock, and its lewd at such points 
therefore so far dislocated, that even during the heavujst rains 
in the rainy season it is some time before tho detached pools 
of water become connected with each other so as to form a 
oontmuous stream , and a few days after the rain has siopp^, 
although long pools of water of oonsideiahle depth aud extent 
remaim, they become m time disconnected, and there is then 
no longue a continuous flow of water. It is thus evident, at 


^ Or Kbai jjm Kbsl f 
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all events, that the bed of this stream is not now as it once 
was On the other hand, again, there is a mere ditch, or small 
nulla in comparison, called the Gavwa, which is generally 
dry, and which runs through the centre of the northern part 
of the site of the ancient city, which fills and swells to such 
a fmious tonmit dunng the rams that it becomes totally 
impassable, and the water at such times rises so high m cer- 
tain places as to be above the back of a horse. But this 
insignificant little ditch called the Gaiwa runs mto and 
through the dned-up bed of an ancient river of great size, but 
which is now perfectly dry at all times, and to wluch the 
Garwa was evidently at some foimer and remote penod 
merely a small feeder coming in at the northern side or 
left bank of this great ancient river bed. Now, it is evident 
that this ancient dry river bed, which is now turned into 
fields and under cultivation, was once the nver, on both banks 
of which the ancient city of Nfigar was bmlt What, then, 
is the reason why this ancient wide river course has become 
so totally di*y — a mere dry valley, in fact, with nothing more 
than a small, narrow, insignificant nulla running into it at 
one part of it ? Is it not possible that this changed condition 
of things, involving the total drying up of an ancient river 
of considerable width, may have been brought about by an 
alteration in the level of the ground, caused by a shght and 
partial volcanic upheaval ^ 

I have, however, already, in my account of Visalpfir, 
pointed out an extraordinary rocky chasm and amplntheatre, 
which cleaves a mountain chain asunder at Visalpfir,^ as an 
ancient volcanic centre, and which latter lies about 85 or 
40 miles due west of Nagar The cloven mountain chain 
referred to may be called the Toda or Garwa range. 

It is woi*thy of remark that people now living in the 
present town of N^gar and its neighbourhood said that 
excavations on theTChoiaorsiteot ancient Nfigar had brought 
to light buned houses almost in an entire state In one of 
these excavated ruins it is said that a number of large copper 
vessels were found piled up, one on the top of another, but 
that they all fell to dust as soon as they were handled. The 
present modem fortified town of N4gar is actually built 
across and over one comer or extremity of the site of the 
ancient city (namely, western extremity), so that the ditch 
or moat of the modem town on its eastern side is actually 

^ I to the gicat rotk-bouud, amjjbitlieHtre-like hmn ot Auft neuir 

Yisalpfii 
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cut down tliroug’li ihc roniaius of Iho miciont city, and ilnis 
pi’esents a sort of seotiou -cutting of it at that part, and I 
can say from personal observation that, inthis scciioii-cut.liiig, 
caused by the ditch ot the modern town, there are ilic 
remains of some ancient buildings (one oL‘ them two-stori('d) 
bmied at a considerable depth below the present surface' of 
the ground, and also that the earth there is mixed or im- 
pregnated with a considerable amount of ash 

Lastly, to sum up these items of cvidenee as to the 
destruction of the ancient ci^y by some stidden catastrophe, 
I may mention that human bones aiu found in the gi'ouud on 
excavation in many parts of the site of the ancient city, par- 
ticularly if excavations be made on some of the tUas, I 
also found a few fragments of himian bone in what I before 
called the section-cutting of the old ground in tho east side 
of the ditch of the new town. In a pit toivards tho southern 
side of what I have named the Taksdl Tila, I dug out a 
human skull along with a quantity of old pottery. In tho 
side of a sort of nulla or dry ])ool, at the foot of tlio 
northern slope of the Kmgali Tila No I, I dug out some 
fragments of human arm bones and ribs But in a great hole 
on the southern side ot the Kmiyah Tda No. S, 1 found tho 
greater portion of a human skeleton, firmly imbedded in tho 
hard clay, along with numerous fragments of largo bricks ; 
but the bones had become so fragile with age that tliey 
would not bear digging out. These last-mentioned bones 
lay in the side of the tila at the depth, in an oblique direc- 
tion, of about 6 to 7 feet from the surface of tho side of 
the Ula. 

Now, the human bones which I discovered were either enl ire 
or nearly so, and naany would have boon ontin* but for con- 
stant breakage m digging them out of the hard claj^, and none 
of these bones had undergone cremation 1 cannot say 
that none of them had ever been touched by fire in that degree 
that tho bones of a human being burnt to dcatli in a con- 
flagration m^ht be afieoted by fire ; but 1 can say that none 
of the bones were in the condition of mere fragmentary 
bone cinders, as is always the case after a body has under- 
gone regular cremation in accordance w-ith the funeral 
customs of the Hindus. Taking it for granted that the 
,^eient inhabitants of the city of Nigar were Hindus, who 
inyagiably disposed of the remains of their dead by the proc^ 
of and thorough cremation, it certainly is a xemarkr 

able eiroumstance that so many human bones should be 
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found m ilie oai-th in sucli an entire state that they could 
not have undergone regular eremation, although, on the 
other hand, as 1 said lieforo, tlie condition of the hones would 
not m any nay militate ngamst the possihihty of their 
having heloiiged to indi-viduals who wore destroyed either 
hy a coiiliagration or by some other sinular sudden catas- 
trophe. 

The conclusion, therefore, wliich I arrive at, after sum- 
ming up all the foregoing items of evidence, is, that the 
ancient city of Nagar really was destroyed hy some sudden 
catastrophe. 

I have he tore said that the local traditions of the place 
attribute the ioundiug of the ancient city of NAgar to a 
llaja Maehhakanda, the son of MS,ndh^ta Well, the kings 
hearing those traditional names may very hkoly have been 
the most ancient and, jiorhaps, prehistoric kmgs of that part 
of the country ; indeed, they must have been so if Machha- 
kanda was a contemporary of Kiishna — a matter, however, 
which we may for the present consider somoAvhat doubtful. 
But fact is better than tradition, and I have facts of great 
interest to bring forwai-d coimected with a dynasty of Mugs, 
prohfio in names, who actually hved and ruled at N&gar Por 
are not their names to he found on numerous paljiahle coins 
of real unmistakable metal, wliich were picked up on the very 
ground itself on the site of the ancient city of N&gar, and 
which coins are in our possession ^ 

In elucidation of what I have just said above, I must 
explain that I had the good fortune to obtain no less than 
about six thousand ancient corns (including good and bad) 
at N%ar, on the actual site of the ancient city; hut after 
going through the laborious process of boilmg and cleaning 
the six thousand odd coins, I found that only about two 
thousand two hundred and nmety-six of the coins were 
worth keeping, the remamder being defaced by age and 
corrosion (but I regret to say that about four hundred good 
coins had been stolon from me). Of the whole six thousand 
and odd coins, about one-half were picked up by myself and 
m^ servants, collectively, on the ground, and on the actual 
soil and site of the ancient city; and the remainder wore 
picked up by coolies and people of the place, whom I em- 
ployed to look for coins for me on the ground. The good 
coins which I selected out of the mass bore legends in diax- 
aoters of a very ancient type, which displayed and discovered 
to mo the names of no less than nearly forty different kings. 
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The oldest or most antiq^uo of tlicsc Kilgar coins hoar 
ill their legends the woids Jayn MdktvdHa, in most 
ancient ohai’acters of the period of Asoka, hut wHch, of 
course, express some commemoration of tiiumjih, or some 
jnean of victory, and not the name of a king. Tlu're is, 
liowever, one remarkable fact connected with these coins and 
their peculiar legend, — ^namely, that the very same legend, 
imder the slightly altered form of 3Idlacdnujc(i/<t, occurs 
on coins of several different types, and m characters which 
apparently range m date, according to their form, from the 
first up to about the third or fourth century of the Christian 
ora, so that this whole senes of coins, aU bearing virtu- 
ally the same legend, may be said to embrace or ri'iircsent 
a period of about five or six centuries. But besides these 
corns, there are numerous other coins, some of wliioh are 
somewhat similar in type to those last mentioned, while 
others are of a totally different tyjie, and which boar the 
names of numerous kings, amounting to somcwliore near 
forty different names mail, and which wore entirely unknmvu 
to history. It might he as well that I should here give a 
general explanatory list of the various legends found on these 
coins, which will include the names of the different kings, 
with the average weight of the coins, and their proximate 
age or date. 

I will therefore give a list of the coins found at NIigar, 
with their legends and devices, &c., at the conclusion of 
this report This list 1 have put in as conjooturally aj)« 
proximate a chronological order as possible 

I have already remarked that the legend of Jay a 
Mdlmdna, or Mdlavdna Jay a, is continued or perpetuated 
on these coins throughout a consecutive series, which would 
apparently embrace a period of no less than about four or 
five hundred years; for it is found on coins with legends 
in characters as ancient as the oldest of the Idt inscriptions 
of the Edicts of Asoka; and this same legend is also found 
on other coins, apparently of the fii'st century, second 
century, and third century of the Christian ora. This peculiar 
legend, therefore, of course, could not refer to any king 
csdled MMavi; hut it must have some other signiBoation, 
such as, " Victory over MMav4 ” — ^that is, the victory of the 
people of Ndgar over the country or realm of MSlav^t- of 
MMwa; or it might mean, “ The triumph of theM^blavins”-* 
the victory of the people of H41wa over N^gar. I 
shbifid consider it otherwise to be altogether a very extra- 
ordinary aSnd unaccountable circumstance that the 
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legend should he ])ei*])etnated on a series of corns dnruig the 
long period of some four or five hundred years ui every 
hind of character, for the earliest of these legends have the 
h'tter n as , while in the latest of those legends this letter 
has gradually changed to the form of ^ and and ^ 

I must confess, however, that in spite of the explanation 
of the legend of Jaxja Ildlacd/na, or MdUwdixa Jay a, which 
I have attempted to give above, it still remains an emgma 
to be solved In the inscription of Samudra Gupta, on 
tlic Allahabad Idt, a place called Malava, Malav&r 3 unaya, 
IS mentioned. Now, it will bo seen from my list, that on one 
])ai'ticular type or class of these N&gar coins, the msenp- 
tion is not Mdlaodua Jayii, but appears to read as Mdltwd 
hu jaya, or Ildlaod lina Jaya. Might not this possibly be 
identifiable with the Ilalaodrjmiaya of the inscription of 
Samudra Gl-upta? Tor, on a closer scrutiny of the N4gar 
coins of this particular type mentioned above, it appears to 
mo that the curious compound letter which commences the 
second line of the legend on these paiticular coins most 
nearly corresponds cither to the compound or ig, or 

in the Nfigari ohai'actor; and that, therefore, the whole 
legend might bo read as 

“ Mdlavdnjna jaya,*’ 
or Mdlavdrjnu jaya,” 
or Mdlavdrjim jaya,” 

On one class of coins bearing the name of Gavaha, or 
Wagmaha, round tlio margm, the middle space on the 
com is occupied by a curiously shaped device, which may 
perhaps have been intended to constitute a monogram, and 
might be formed of the letters M, chh, k, n, and d, 
which would together make up the name of Machha- 
kanda, who was the reputed founder of N hgar, and whose 
name has been jireserved in the N4gar traditions. But 
Maohhakanda is said to have lived in the time of Krishna, 
while these coins of the Gavaha type cannot be older 
f.bflin the second century of the Christian era. But, again, 
on some of the coins which, from their stylo, evidently 
belong to the Gavaha or Nagavaha type (and which I 
believe to be coins of Nagavaha, as well as those which 
bear his name), there is (instead of the name of Gavaha) 
a repetition of the old legend Mdlmdnajaya, and there- 
fore it is just possible that in the same manner as Gavaha 
assumed this old legend on some of his coins, he may also 
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have assumed the monagrum of ^laclihakaiKla as ibat of tin* 
i'ouuder of N^gar' Ifroiu a repeated c:^:uiuiiiatioTi of severttl 
corns of this type, however, which pv(>s(‘nt various fiugnient- 
ary portions of the legend, 1 think I have since hemi able 
to make out the whole legend to be as NagtmdM maJta 
jay a, or Malm Ndgavaha jaya 

On the majority of these Nltgar coins, and extending 
over a space of about five hundred ycurs, ne find the 
Buddliist symbols of the Bodlit ii'ee and the Ohakm Con- 
sequently we are led to tlie conclusion that the ancient 
kings of N4gar were Buddhists, from the time of Asoka 
up to the tim'd century of the Christian era This is an im- 
portant point ascertained; and I consider, therefore, that 
Buddhist remains must be bimed deep in the groiuid some- 
where in the gi'eat ancient tikts of N&gar, where the frag- 
ments of ancient bricks he so thick that one cannot put one’s 
walking stick down without touching a brick, and w lu're I 
found the small green old coins in some places lying as tiuck 
as shells on the sea-shore. 

It will be needless for mo hero, I tliink, to go iiifii any 
further nunute description of the coins found at Nagar, as f 
consider that I have given a sufiiciently exact description of 
the whole of them, and also of each part leuhu* ^ ariety of 
them, consecutively, m the list or catalogue of the coins 
which will follow at the conclusion of this report, and 
in the remarks which I have already made rt'sp<x.‘(iug 
them. I may simply, therefore, make the few following 
additional remarks concerning them. The nuijority ot the 
corns, with comparatively few exceptions, arc of vi'ry small 
size, — ^many of them about tho size of the coins of t.he N4ga 
kings of Narwar, hut not so thick. To these, of course, as 
I said, there are some exceptions. Some of the coins found 
at N^ar are round, while others are of a squared or oblong 
shape. When first found, they wore all oonsidei’ably cor- 
roded, and entirely covered with a hard crust, and it was 
with great difficulty that they could be cleaned ; and tho 
hard outer crust, m coming off, unfortunately often left 
numbers of them mere blank pieces of metal. 

With regard to the dynasty, or rather dynasties, of kings 
whose names are read on these coins, I am a little at a loss 
to conjecture to what race they belonged. But it will he 
seen, in the preceding part of this report, that I have attri- 
buted them in part to a branch of tho Bais tribe, and ijj. 
pairt to the N%a race. 
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The first division of those of the coias which bear ia- 
scriptions, and on so many of which the legends Jaya 
Mdlavdna or Mdlavdna Jaya are found, and which have 
the Bodliv tree and Buddhist railing as symbols, I would 
place as a separate class from the rest Then we have 
an oblong-squared or tablet-shaped class of corns, of which 
the ma 3 onty of the numerous names found on them 
almost all commence with the syllable Ma , — which is a 
remarkable circumstance worthy of being noted. In addition 
to the above, — ^besides, and subsequent m date to, the coins 
of the oldest Hindu type mentioned at the begmning of my 
catalogue, — we have one class of corns on which the kmg is 
rudely represented in a sitting position, another on which 
a king’s head is represented, and another bearing the 
cliahra, or wheel-shaped symbol which, however, in some 
instances, looks more like a rude representation of the cir- 
cular flower of the lotus expanded. A very large propor- 
tion of the coins, however, bear the figure of a bull, or of 
a lion, on then' reverse Again, we have other coins, 
some of which in oertam respects somewhat resemble the 
former, while others differ, but of which the legends are 
various. I would venture a conjecture that the initial syllable 
Ma, with which so many of the names on the Nagar coins 
commence, may possibly eventually lead to their identification. 
It appears — by the changed type of certain seiies of coins, 
by the different style of the names on each diflerent 
type, and by the fact that one particular initial syllable is 
constantly attached to, and is mstinctive of, each particular 
sot of names — as if there had been five distmct dynasties 
who successively ruled at N&gar, and whom we may for the 
present, for convemence sake, distinguish as the Jfa, the 
Mdla, the Ndga, the Maga, and the Ma^pa Lastly, we 
have a few isolated coins of foreign or outside origin, be- 
longing to totally different and distmct dynasties of kings, 
which must have come to IST^gar from distant parts in 
ancient times, either by chance or by the hands of travel- 
lers of the olden time. 

There is, however, one circumstance which, although 
already alluded to, is worthy of special consideration, — 
namely, that nearly all of the more ancient, and a great propor- 
tion of the whole, of the coins found at N4gar bear Bud- 
dhist symbols, principally the BodM tree, the Buddhist 
railing, and the chakra, or wheel symbol. On the most 
ancient coins, the Bodhi tree is represented in an erect 
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position, mtli the Buddhist rai7/«^ ; whereas on other coins 
of a later date it appears in a horizontal position, between 
two lines of the legend, hnt still with the Buddhist railing ; 
while, again, on two other types or vaweties oL‘ the eoius, 
the sacred tree is found on numerous coins in one vavu'ly 
without the Buddhist railing, hut surmounted hy an 
hrella ; and in another raricty the sacri'd tree has n hat 
appear to bo roots ladiating from its bottom. As Buddhist 
symbols, therefore, occur on so many of the ancient coins 
found at NS.gar, we may hence infer that the ancient lings 
of Nligar were Buddhists, and that there were Buddhist 
estabhsliments at N4gar w'hich may now probably be buried 
deep under the debris of the ancient city. 

Lastly, there is another point in the apparent histoiy 
and development of this coinage which calls for some notice 
here, with the view of fixmg a period for its cun’cncy and 
duration. We have seen that the eailicst or initial typo of 
this coinage, according to the style of the characters in the 
legends, was appai’ontly nearly of coeval issue, as to date, 
with the engraphy of the latest of the Edicts of Asoka; or, 
at least, of a date not later than shortly after the death 
of Asoka. Next wo hnd that the legends of the latest 
specimens, m apparent age, of the genuine NAgar coinage, 
are in a style of character which probably prevailed about 
the third or fourth (but certainly not later than the hegin- 
ning of the fifth) century of the Christian era. Beyond 
those examples of coiuage of the latter date, — namely, tlio 
fourth century, no coins whatever of genuine N%ar eoinago 
were found at N4gai'. At this point, therefore, we may 
decidedly say that the N4gar coinage proper ceasi'd or 
came to an end._ Any other stray coins tliat I may have 
found there, which, according to their appai'eni age, would 
he of a date posterior to this, were not minted at Nflgar, but 
were interlopers from other places, — such, for instance, as 
the two Saurashtran coins mentioned in my list, and six 
Narwar N^a coins, and fiLfteen fiLre-altar coins found at 
N4gar, — ^the latter coins, representing a crude and a much- 
debased representatiou of afi[re-altar on their roverso, be- 
ing common to nearly the whole of Eajputana; — and also 
twu defaced Varaha coins, a single dd’aood Indo-Seythio 
coin, and a single Gadhia or Chmhad/uha piece, which 
mtiSt Imve come from the direction of Gujarat } and Wtly, ■ 
fiVQ' defaced hull a/nd horseman coins. The two Saur^htran 
and the five N4ga coins alone may possibly hard come 
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from Sauraslitra and Narwar, respectively, at a period 
nearly contemporary with the issue of the later types of 
the N^gar corns But any foreign or outside and middle- 
aged coinage whatever proved to he of exceedingly scarce 
occuiTence m the Nagar troves Muhammadan and other 
middle-aged or more modem coins were still more scarce : 
for I think that not more than only five or six Muhammadan 
corns altogether were actually ohlamed at Ndgar Or, to 
sum up the matter, I may state that, among upwards of six 
thousand corns found at N&gar, not more than about tlurty- 
five coins (or a little over half a com per cent !) were of 
outside origm, or derived from a foreign source. With the 
exception of these few, the whole of the coins found at 
Nagar were exclusively of N4gar montage, and belonged to 
N%ar alone. 

Now, no great city can be supposed to have existed after 
its coinage entmely ceased, and consequently we cannot 
beheve that the ancient city of Nfi-gar contmued to exist 
after the time m which we find that its indigenous coinage 
had ceased. We are therefore driven to the conclusion that 
ancient N^gar must have ceased to be a city about the end 
of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era. 

What, then, are we to make of the existence of certain 
fragments of temple sculpture which are l;^g about the 
north-eastern part of the site of the ancient city of N^igar, — 
particularly about the banks of a largo, old, deserted tank 
called the Mandhalla Tdl , — and which remains I consider 
to be of an age not older than the tenth century ^ The only 
reply that can be made to this question is, that a few 
temples built on ancient sites, hallowed by time and tradition, 
do not necessarily indicate the existence of a city at the 
same period. It is well known that temples — ^nay, even 
temples themselves now in ruins — ^have contmued to exist 
on the sites of ancient Indian cities long after the cities 
themselves had ceased to exist, or at a time when, perhaps, 
only a few straggling inhabitants continued to live here and 
there in small groups of hovels, or in small detached hamlets, 
amid the ruins of a deserted city. 

The most ancient specimens of coinage of all found at 
Nfbgar were a few coins which belonged to the irregular- 
shaped punch-marked type which are believed to represent 
the oldest form of .Hindu coinage. The next in antiqmty 
were square or oblong-shaped coins, with the symbol of a 
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JBodM tree or the Buddliist railing^ and with generally a 
few letters or the remains of legends in the Ldt cha- 
racter, hut of a type sonaewhat later tlian, or slightly 
posterior m age to, the last There was one remarkable small 
square copper coin, bearmg the symbol of a Bodhi tree with 
the Buddhist railing, which was surrounded by a legend 
which I read as Nahliajgayan, but which might, perhaps, bo 
read as Naha/pdnasa.” If it might be feasible to read tho 
legend in the latter manner (although I do not think so), it 
would just be possible that it might bear reference to the 
great satrap king Nahap^na, whose name is mentioned in 
an inscription in one of the caves at Karli. As another of 
the kings mentioned in the Karli cave inscriptions — ^namely, 
Ananda, the son of V^sithi — ^founded or built one of the 
gateways at the great SancM tope, near BhUsa, it is just 
possible that Nahap&na may also have extended his power 
towards NSigar. This is, of course, a mere conjecture, and 
may just be taken for what it is worth. 

With the exception of the above doubtful case, I may 
say that, of the recog^able names of actual kings on tlio 
Nigar coins, the earliest in date appear to be those of Ma- 
hdyema, Lanmaha, Bay a Mala, Nagava, and Gaoaha or 
Naga/oaha, aU of whom I attnbute to the jfirst century of 
the Christian era, with the exception of Nagavalia, whom 
I have had at first, perhaps without sTifdoicnt reason, in my 
list, placed at the commencement of the second century. 
In like manner, if we are to judge of the age of coinage by 
the style of the characters in which the legend is couched, 
then Maha Baya, of whom only one coin was found beor- 
mg_ name, would appear to have been tho last surviving 
individual of the ancient royal hno of !NS.gar. Now, it is 
a signifilcant fact that Elbya, or Ese, signifies a prince or 
chief only, and not a king ; and therefore Maha Eaya simply 
signifies a great chief or prince. May we not hence conjec- 
ture that the last representative of the ancient royal Hno of 
N4gar had become a mere tributary chief under some usurp- 
ing suzerain ? According to my deductions, Maha Eaya must 
have lived between the third and fourth centuries, or more 
probably in the fourth century, which would bring us down 
to a period shortly anterior to VikramSditya of TTjJain, or at 
a period when princes of the Baas tribe began to stra^le for 
power, and when the ErarnSras, some of whom afterwards 
held the well-known fortress of Eantambor, began to rise into 
notice. We may therefore suppose that the suzerain lord 
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under wliom tlie last prince of thelsr&gar line became tribu- 
tary, was probably a kmg of M&lwa, and an immediate ancestor 
of the famous Vikramaditya of U]]ain. Tbe old legend of 
Jay a Mdla/cdna or Mdlavdna Jay a which occurs on the 
earhest, and so many of the later N4gar coins, would in 
itself almost seem to point to some ancient feud between the 
kings of N%ar and the kings of M61wa 

After the decline of the MMwa dynasty, Nlbgar may, no 
doubt, have come for a time into the possession of the Geh- 
lots or Sisodias, who, it is well known, formerly possessed 
the ancient city of Ch&,tsu, which lies further north than 
Nagar^ Afterwards Nagar probably passed successively 
through the hands of the Solankis and the Ohohans, untU 
now, at length, we find it m the possession of the ShekMwat 
petty B/a 3 a of TJmyte, who is a tributary to the State of 
Jaypur. 

I have hitherto, in the preceding remarks, given my own 
opinions as to the history of Nllgar, and the signification 
of the legends and names on the coins, for which no one else 
is responsible but myself. It now, however, becomes my 
duty to state that General Cunningham has also, m the course 
of correspondence, expressed certain opinions on the subject, 
which I thmk I may take the liberty of quoting here as the 
opinions of the respected chief of the Archseological Survey 
on any archaeological questions what soever are always of 
importance and worthy of the greatest attention and consi- 
deration. 

The following are General Cunningham’s detached re- 
marks, which I give $enatwt, in the order in which they were 
received : — 

Your corns aie very small, tut they aie undoubtedly old, and there- 
fore exceedingly interesting The most puzzling thing about them is 
the fact that all the legends, and theiefore aU the n^es, begm with the 
same letter, m, I make out at least thiee distmct kinds — 

M&lamna-jaya 

Mam jaya 

Mago gaya. 

The first may be 'conqueror of Mdlava,’ or MAlwaj the second 
‘ conqueror of . Mam,’ or Marwar j and the third, ' conqueror of 
Maga’ [or Magrc^, or the Aravalh Mountains, winch are inha- 

I This IS a fact which is oommemoiated lu the following popular saying - 
^ ** Bama Chhore ChdUu . 

/a 6hayci,$o leP* 

** Tlie Rana [of Mewar] has forsaken, or relinquished, Chafcs<l 

Whoever \jrauts it, may take it , 
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bited by the Magas [or Magi'as], whom \vc absurdh <*all Mors, 
altbougb tbey call tbemselves Magas [Magras] — ? Mogalla' of Phay 
These thiee i*eadings are consistent with one another, and would jicihaps 
point to a single king of A-)mei and Chiioi as the conqneioi of hflilwa, 
Maga, and Mam One of the legends looks like 2luhia/iti 
I must have anothei stnet sciutmy ol them ” 

General Ctinningliara appears to hare afterwards read tlie 
compound character, which ho reads as hu, above nu (^) 

“ I do not consider them older than the ftist oi, peihaps, second centiuy 
B C, — that IS, between 200 and 0 B C I look upon them as 
Buddhist.” 

Again, in another later communication, he says : — 

" The great mass of the coins belong to the tube of the Mdlavancis, wlio 
are mentioned m the MahdbMrat. The legends are — 

‘ Jay a MdldvanaJ” 

‘ The victorious MSl&vanas ’ 
and ‘ M&Idvana + ajaya ‘ 

‘ The invmcible MMav^nas ’ 

" And the legends vary in alphabetical characters from, perhaps, 
B C. 260 to A. D 250. * * * I piesumo that Cliiior and A;)mer 
and all that part of Rajpul^na must have hclougod to the MaiavAnas. 
There are seveial, oi even paany, coins that do not belong to this ti Hk*, 
such as those which appaiently begin with Mam and Mayoja ; hut the 
gieat mass of youi coins aie of the M'a,lavS,nas, with the name variously 
spelt, and with different types. * * * I suspect that the Mfilavfiuas 
may he the Malhi of Multan ” 

In anotber stiU later communication. General Cunning- 
barn corrects tbe name of tbe Magus to Magras, and iden- 
tifies tbem with tbe Megallse of Pliny 

On tbe above remarks I bare tbe following comments 
to make. 

I do not see bow tbe legend Jaya Mdlmdm, or Mdlavdm 
Jay a, can possibly sigmfy “tbe victorious M^vfinas,” 
as, in tbe first place, it appears to me tbat Jaya is not an 
adjective, and cannot therefore mean “ victorious;” but tbat it 
is a substantive, wbicb simply means “viotoiy” or “tnumpb.” 
Secondly, tbe word Mdlavdna is not in tbe plural, which 
would be Mdlamdnas, but in tbe singular, as Mdlmdm. But 
it appears to me that an amiswa/ira may have been intended 
to be understood to foEow tbe name, and tbat therefore the 
word naigbt be read Mdlmdndm, which would be in the 
genitive plural ; and, in that case, the whole legend might 
be read^ as Jaya Mdla/vdndm, or Mdlavdnatn Jaya^ which 
would sigmfy “tbe triumph, or conquest, of tbe 
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In the third place, I do not see why the MMav&nas should 
he identified with the “ Mallei ” of such a distant place as 
Multto, when we have the country of MMwa so much 
nearer at hand. 

With regard to those coins with slightly different legends 
which Geneitil Cunningham appears to have read as M dla- 
vdJiujaya,” or “ Mdlavdndjaya’^ or TTi'stcii^aju'), 

I do not thmlc that the underneath attached sign {O^ can 

possibly represent the vowel 4, as the very same sign 
occurs elsewhere by itself, unattached, representing the letter 
», in a circular legend, on some small corns, which reads as 
Mdlavdna Jay a. 

But coins are not the only antique curiosities which are 
found and picked up in numbers in the soil of the site of 
the ancient city of NIbgar. Numerous small articles of cop- 
per and some very few of gold are also found there, 
and also beads and other ornaments of precious stone, such 
as of agate, comehan, rock crystal, garnet, &c. Of these 
I found several, which may be classified as follows . — 

I. — ^Fragments of copper rings, and some few of 
mixed metal. 

II. — A Brahmamcal ring, of copper. 

III, — ^Long copper pins, of a spindle shape, thicker at 

one end than the other. 

IV. — Numerous small copper articles, — some square, 

some of an oblong shape, some round, and 
some of an oval or fusi-form shape,— ^the 
majority of which I consider to be ancient 
copper weights, of small size, which were pro- 
bably used for weighing precious metals. 

V. — A broken copper instrument which looks as if it 
had been mtended to be used as a key, but of 
very rude and barbarous construction. 

VI. — Numerous pieces of copper wire. 

VII. — ^I also obtained two very small broken and imper- 
fect ornaments, and a bead which appeared to 
be of gold. 

VIII. — ^The most remarkable and numerous articles, next 
to the coins, which I found in great numbers 


* The elgn oir chac^cter ahove refetred tp is attached to the hottoto of the xxutial letter 
of the second line of the legend, after the following manner 
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in certain places, — cspceintly on one great ridg’e, 
or tiln, in parliculai*, — wore Ix'acls and oth('r 
ornaments made o£ precious stones, piincipaUy 
agate, cornelian, rock crystal, garnet and ame- 
thyst. Of these I found some very hcantiful 
specimens, which consisted mostly of round- 
shaped heads, oval-shap('d heads, and large, long, 
cylindrical-shaped heads ; and also a few otlu'r 
worked stones 'nhieh had evidently h(*eu out or 
shapen for some purpose But hesuh's tlu'so 
worked stom's prei)ared as onianunits, 1 also 
found numerous pieces of agate, conudian, 
rock crystal and giivnot, and some amethysts 
m the rough state, strcun over the ground. 
These articles arc found in this paifieidtir 
locality in such great numbers that tho peojilo 
of the present town of Kilgar havi' given it tho 
name of Jawaluri Bazar may stiite that, the 
locality is a desolate and desenfed lidge, coven‘d 
with jungle, hut the ground is strewn liore and 
there with fragments of ancient hrieks, more 
thickly so in some ])avts, and less so in otluu's. 

IX. — ^Tiagments of armlets and anklets made of ivory 
W'cre also found on tho ground in <*onsideral)l(> 
nnmhors, and also ])ieces of ornament made of tho 
smM, or conch shell. 

X. — Numerous heads and other ornaments of Jsnnch, aits 
also found all over the ground. 

As may he inferred, I made a careful survey of tho site of 
the ancient city of Nfbgar, and found it to ho about 8,2'79 
feet or 1*568 miles from north to south, by 0,171 feet or 
1,737 miles from east to west,* But, as I said before, the 
new town of Mgar is huBt on and over one end or salient 
angle of the site of the ancient city of Nfkgar, — namely, over 
a western terminal projection of tho site of tho ancient 
ciiyr; therefore the actual extent from oast to west of tho 
ancient city should in reality ho estimated at somewhat up- 
wards of two n^es, which would give a total area of nearly 
four square mil^. Of this ^oat area, particularly on the 
high grounds, — indeed, with the exception of spots suoh as 
low, flat meadow-lands, that are very low and naturally under 
water during the rains,— I may say that there is hardly a 
square foot which is not th ickly covered with fragments df 

, ' , ' XKII for a of 
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ancient bricLs onginally of very large size Such, an extent 
of brick-coTercd ground I never saw before in my life. 

On one elevated spot like an embankment, some of the 
largest specimens of those ancient bricks in an entire state 
(the only perfectly entu*e specimens of the largest bricks 
winch I saw) had been collected together as an object of 
worship, along with some blocks of milk-white qnartz which 
boro traces of carvmg, and appeared to be fragments of some 
sculpture. The ma 3 onty of these bucks were mostly of 
about the same dimensions as those which I saw at Dhand 
Hiefore described) , but there were some of the N&gar bricks 
(more scarce than the others) which greatly exceeded the 
Dhand bricks in size. The dimensions of the largest of the 
old Nfi-gar bricks I found by measuremept to be as follows : 
length, 1 foot 6 inches ; breadth, 1 foot 6 inches ; thickness, 
4 inches. 

Although the whole soil of the site of the ancient city of 
NAgar is full of the fragments of ancient bricks of large 
size, and although the remains of walls of numerous ancient 
buildings are constantly bemg laid bare at a depth of about 
from 6 or 6 to 10 feet below the present surface of the 
ground, and are excavated by the neighbouring viUagers for 
Qie sake of the bricks, and also for some large stones of 
which the base of some of the foundations appear to have 
been composed , still, with the exception of these, it cannot 
be said that the remams of any very ancient buildings what- 
ever are now to be found standing or above ground at 
N^tgar of any date at all approaching that of the coins as to 
antiquity. All such ancient buildmgs, whether temples, or 
large dwellings, or palaces, or Buddhist establishments, or 
what not, must have been overthrown or demolished and 
covered over by the soil long ago, and their remains must 
lie buned at a considerable depth below the present surface 
of the ground. Bor the same reason I was quite unable to 
find any ancient inscriptions on stone at N^ar. The oldest 
inscriptions I saw at Nligar were a small defaced fragment 
of the tenth century, and a short inscription dated Sambaf 
lOSO. I also got two other short inscriptions of a some- 
what later date There are, however, six ancient temple 
sites at old N%ar which are more or less situated on 
mounds composed of ancient debris. On two of th^e 
ancient sites, plain modem or middle-aged temples have been 
built, as win presentiy be noticed. 

With regard to the four other remaining ancient temple 
sites, in one casq, a middle-aged patch- work temple, called 
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Virnias ha Deora,^ wMcli is now in rains, lias been bnilt 
on tlie foundations of a former ancient teniplo, and is siiiialcd 
on tbo summit of a very lugli ridge, or liht, of groat extent 
towards the noitli of tlio site of tbo ancient city of Kiigar. 
The present temple is made up of incongruous ancient, frag- 
ments which did not originally belong to one another, and 
the stone beams of the roof of the portico of which arc ac- 
tually composed of ancient sctfli' stones, on some of nhich C 
found detaced inscn})tions, in Kutila characters, of thettnith 
and eleventh centuries The mountain of Kalcrajiol, which 
is situated a short distauce south of Visalpflr, is visililo 
from this temple, and is sit.uatcd exactly 5° south of east 
from this ; and Visalpdr itself is situated due east from this 
point. 

In the second case, howevci’, there are the remains of aveiy 
peculiarly shaped small temple, dating probably from the 
earlier part of the middle ages, which 1 partially excava- 
ted.® This small temple is remarkable for having boon com- 
posed almost entirely of an exteriorly ch’oular (or circularly 
many-sided) building, winch probably once tormiuatod up- 
wards in a sikar, and which contained witliin it a square 
chamber built of massive, rough, hewn stones; for the 
temple did not appear ever to have possessed either a pillared 
portico, or a vestibule, or antechamber, as the remains of the 
foundaiion showed that there could never have been anything 
more than a smaE projecting entrance- way to the door. Tho 
massive, rough, hewn stones of the square interior chamber, 
and also the massive jambs and architrave of the doorway, 
are of a black or very dark coloui-cd kind of poiqihyritio 
stone, and on one of these I found a few letters of largo 
size engraved, but of the ago of which I am somewhat 
unoertain. Of the many-sided circular exterior there are 
only the basement stones remaining. These are largo stones 
of a whitish colour, beviEed off at each of the end comers, 
and with a sort of medalEon sculpture ornamenting the 
centre of each of their outer faces. These sculptures in 
most cases represented male and female divimtios, but in 
some cases other designs' had been substituted, as in one 
case there was a cow and a calf, and the calf sucking its 
mother. These stones originaEy supported large flat stones, 
the exterior edges of which are carved into a sort of ogee- 


, tihe site marlsed S in my sketch map 

® inmyeketohmap of the Wclent mty of Sifta, Mebt XXII. 
»ad EletoXXnijfot* 1^ of the temple. j -s . 
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shaped headiHg, hut the most of these I found had fallen 
down, or had been removed by some destroymg hands m 
former times. After excavating the base of the temple 
both interiorly and exteriorly, I replaced many of these 
stones in their proper position I also foimd a curious 
sculpture in bas-rehef, representing numerous small figm*es 
in various attitudes, under a stone near the doorway Frag- 
ments of images were also found in excavating the interior 
square chamber. One of these latter, of small size, was 
the head of a boar, it being the fragment of a sculpture 
representing the Vai'dha Aoaidr o% Vishnu. Other small 
fragments appeared to have belonged to J ain images, while 
one single broken sculpture evidently originally represented 
Shiva and P^rvati ridmg on the bull. There was also a 
rude stone lingam found in the upper surface of the 
ground, in the central square chamber. It may therefore 
be inferred that this small temple was successively occupied, 
and possessed by Vaishnavas, Jains, and Shaivites. The 
dimensions of this temple, of which I made a ground plan, 
are as follows: diameter of the circular exterior, 18 feet; 
thickness of walls, 3 feet 8 mohes, diamater of contra! 
square chamber, including walls, 0 feet 9 inches; thick- 
ness of waU, 1 foot 2 inches; interior diameter 7 feet 
7 inches; length interiorly of projecting entrance way, 
outwardly from doorway, 6 feet 4 inches, breadth about 
6 feet 10 inches; height of the remains of the wall of 
the central square chamber, on the north side, 8 feet; 
height of doorway to the top of architrave, 9 feet 7^ inches. 

About 65 feet distant, east-north-east, from the entrance 
of the temple above desenbed, there are the remains of an 
ancient square-shaped Baori well, now filled up with earth, 
built of huge massive stones, of the same dark colour as 
those which compose the interior square chamber of the 
temple. The dimensions of this are 30 feet by 20 feet 
from outside to outside, with a projection or recess at back 
of 14 feet 5 inches by 12 feet 4 mches. 

The most interestmg ancient temple site at N%ar,_ how- 
ever, in a historical poiat of view, though now occupied by 
a modem temple enclosure, is that called Machkmd ia 
Ma/ndar, ‘ from its having lieen built in memory of Baja 
ISJaohhakanda. It is situated on the south side of the site 
of the ancient ciiy of Nagar, and on the southern bank of 

^ See the gfte laaiked A mm j eketch map* Plate XXII a»d Plate XXIII, for a 
plan oi the temple 
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a water-oourso called the Khctjura Klidl (as luarkcd in 
my sketotL map). Tke modern temple cnclosiu’c is kuilt 
on a laxge "broad mound, wlucli is full of ancient bricks, 
and on whiob. ancient corns are found pretty plentifully 
This temple consists of modern and middle-aged flat-topi)cd 
buildings, built withm a walled enclosure, and occupying 
the site of much more ancient temples, the ddbris of the 
ruins of which compose the mound or fila on which the 
present temple stands The present inner temple (within 
the onclosm’e), the dimensions of which are about 20 feet 
6 inches by 20 feet 9 inches, contains, howev'cr, within it, two 
very ancient sculptured pillars and tivo half pillars, which 
at present serve to support the flat-topped roof. ‘Witlnn 
the temple, there now stands in its eentiu a huge rude 
stone Imgam, 4 feet 6 inches in height, but which looks 
most suspiciously like the fragment of some largo stone 
Idt, or of some rough hewn pillar, broken oil' irregu- 
larly at an angle or slant at the top, which is vulgsirly fabled 
by the common people to represent Raja Maohliakanda 
without his head' Leaning against the wall, however, 
inside the temple, there is a very ancient figure of Vishnu, 
about 4 feet in height, which evidently belonged to some 
former much more ancient temple. 

There is a bas-relief on the loft side of the doorway of 
the temple outside, 3 feet 9 inches in length by 10 inches 
in width or height, representing two rows of human figuius 
with the lower halves of their bodies consisting of fishes’ 
tails, like meimaids ; and the hood of a three-headed snake 
forms a canopy over the head of each. In the centre of 
the upper line of figures there is a lotus plant, sending 
out a flower at top like an umbrella, from which a straight 
stalk descends, and from each side of which latter a branoii 
goes out, each ending in a bud. This lotus plant is appa- 
rently supported upon the curled-up tad of a blunt-hcaded 
fish-like animal, shaped somewhat like a mytliical or herald- 
ric grampus standing on its head, with a frill round has 
neck. 

On the right hand of the doorway of the temple there 
is built m, sideways (or lying on its side), the figure of a 
naked Buddhist dancing girl, about 1 foot 3 inches in length. 

On a small cJiabvitrcti to the right of the temple, nut 
within the enclosure of the court, there is a small sculpture, 
evidently of great ago, representing the jBoar Avatar of 
> Vishnu. ‘ ' 
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There are also two small figures of Vishnu in relief, 
huilt into the interior side of the south wall of the enclosure 
of the temi)le. Wiihm the enclosiue of the temple of 
Machhahanrla, I found one single short inscription dated 
Sammi JSST, which is eqtuvalcnt to A. D 1270. 

The fourth ancient temple site is situated about the 
centre of the deserted site of the ancient city, and at the 
north-west comer of a great mound or tila to which the 
people of the locahty liaro given the name of the Ohota 
Manuk Clumk (in contradistinction to another called the 
JSara Mamik Chuuk) I may also mention that the ruined 
remains of this ancient temple arc situated on the southern 
bank of the great ancient dry river bed through which the 
Garwa Nulla runs, which is mentioned and described in 
a former part of my report. All that now exists of the 
ruins of the ancient temple consists in the remains of the 
walls of a square building about 15 feet 6 inches in dia- 
meter from outside to outside, built of massive stone-work. 
Twenty-five large stones, which once belonged to the temple, 
are now lying outside of it, scattered on the ground in 
various directions. Within, in the inteiior of the enclosure 
of what remains of the four walls, there is a huge stone 
Ungmn lying : length or height of Imgam, 4 feet ; girth or 
ciroumfcicnco at top whore it bulges out, 6 feet 9 inches. 
The remains of this temple have evidently been partly 
excavated out of curiosity by the natives of the locahty 
The site of this ancient temple is marked with the letter 0 
in my sketch map. 

The fifth andont temple site to be noticed is situated 
towards the south-eastern limits of the site of the ancient 
city of N%ar, and on the eastern bank of the Khajura 
KhM River, which runs round in that direction from the 
"south. Hero an ancient mound, or Ula^ overhangs the 
bank of the river bed, and on this there is a large walled 
enclosure containing a temple, of modem date, called the 
Bachpuria Mandar. There is no interest whatever connected 
with the modem temple, but the tila on which it is situ- 
ated is full of ancient bricks, and ancient corns are also 
found there. The position of this temple is marked with the 
letter D in my sketch map. 

The sixth and remaining ancient temple site which I 
have yet to notice is situated towards the north-eastern 
bound^ of the site of the ancient city of N4gar, and on 
'.the southern bank of the Garwa Nulla, which runs up in 
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tliat direction. Here there is a conical mound, or tila, which 
is surmounted hy the ruins of an old temple, which is 20 
feet 6 inches in length from east to west, hy 18 feet in breadth 
from north to south Within the ruined sanctum of this 
temple, which is almost levelled to the ground, I found a 
stone image of large size representing some divinity in an 
erect or standing posture, and which had originally had either 
sixteen or eighteen arms On a small chahaim, about 11 or 
12 feet to the west of the rmned temple, there were also 
several fragments of images and other sculptures, and 
various sculptured stones of large size, whch had evidently 
originally belonged to the temple, lay scattered round about. 
Prom certain appearances about this temple, it appeared to 
me that at some period m modern times an abortive attempt 
had been made to repair tins temple with some thin and woalc 
superstructure and plaster, but that the attonipl had been 
abandoned, and the temple allowed to go to nun again. The 
place is now quite overgrown with Jungle. The site of this 
temple is marked with the letter K in my sketch map 

Of that which is noteworthy relating to the ancient city 
of N%ar, there now only remams for mo to notice live 
ancient embanked reservoirs, which, as it were, surimind the 
site of the city on the north, cast, and soutli, and which 
seem to have served m ancient times partly to retain water 
for the use of the inhabitants and their cattle, and partly 
to serve as sort of breastworks or dams against the floods 
of water on the low grounds during the rains. The fimt of 
these great embankments wliich I may mention as having 
earliest become faraihar to me is called the Banohom 
Bandha. A ground plan of this embankment shows it to be 
shaped exactly like a long-handled razor with the blade half 
open It is situated on the southern quarter of the site of 
the ancient city of N&gar, with its concave side turned* 
towards the Elhajura Kh^l, and measures about 2,285 feet in 
extent from east to west. On this embankment were found 
a great number of tbe coins which I obtained at Nligar. The 
second great embankment or reservoir to be noticed is the 
largest of the whole. It is called the Batora Sagar, and 
forms tho^ south-eastern boundary of the site of the ancient 
city of N§;gar This groat sagar is 2,850 feet in extent from 
east to west. With the exception of the most easterly portion 
of it, it is formed of cmhankments of great height and breadth, 
which contain fragments of ancient bricks, of very large 
size, and preserves traces which show that houses, and pmn 
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bably also temples, once stood on various parts of the em- 
bankment , and I may also add tbat numerous ancient coins 
were also found on it,— all of which cu-cumstances go to 
prove that it is an ancient Hindu work of great antiquity 
There is, however, a narrow extension of this embankment 
which runs down southwards from its eastern end, which is 
mtenorly faced with stone- work, wath low round towers or 
bastions at intervals, and which appears to have been par- 
tially an addition of Muhammadan construction, for on the 
inner face of one of the low round towers I found a square 
black stone built in, with a kufic insciiption on it, which, 
however, was so defaced that it was not legible, and the sick- 
ness of all my servants prevented any impression bemg 
taken of it 

The third embanked reservoir which I have to describe 
may be considered m the light of a regular tank with 
more propriety than any of the rest It is called the Mand- 
klialla Tal, and is situated due north, or about the middle 
of the northern boundary of the site of the ancient city of 
N^gar, and forms, with two other neighbouring embankments 
which lie respectively to the west and north-east, the 
northern limits of the ancient city. The MandkaUa T41 is 
1,330 feet in extent from oast to west, and 1,126 feet from 
north to south. It is banked in on three sides, — namely, the 
east, west, and south, the centre of the northern side bemg 
occupied by a high comcal isolated mound. There had 
evidently been originally a stone edging to the mterior 
of the embankment of the tank down at the water’s edge, 
and there are also the remains of two ghl,ts, with steps 
which project out into the water, on the eastern and 
western sides. The top of the embankment is everywhere 
covered from end to end with remains of sites of build- 
ings, large and small, evidently those of numerous shrines 
and temples. Of the most important and distinct of these 
sites, I counted and marked down altogether nineteen, 
but there were several others which were so totally broken 
up and leveEed to the ground as to be not separatdy 
distmguishable Some of these were evidently ancient, while 
others were apparently of middle-aged date There was 
also one satti chain of comparatively modem construc- 
tion. The inner side of the embankment at the south- 
eastern comer of the tank in particular is strewn with 
numerous sculptures, some of them capitals of pillars, very 
mubh resembling those which I saw at TJnoha Pahar; 
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others, caxTed blocks of stone, wliicli had cvidenily belonged 
to buildings , and others, sculptures in rebcf. This has been 
a fine tank, which stiU retains a considerable body of •\vat,('i’ ; 
but it is totally deserted, and is made no use of •\vhaten’'er 
by the inhabitants of the present town of K hgtir, except by 
the cowherds to water some of thcii* cattle which 'wandiT 
m the jungle Indeed, the people of the i)vesent town of 
Nhgar seem to keep very clcai- of the old khem, for they 
say that it is liauntod by gobhns and evil s})irits, ‘ and that no 
man dare remain out alone there after nightfall. I mys(‘lf 
cannot say anythmg about the gobhns,® but I can say tliat 
I never saw any place in my life so frightfully inJestcHl Ijy 
innumerable poisonous snakes as the old khem of Nhgjir. 1 
had several narrow escapes from them myself, oven in my own 
tent, and there was great risk from them in surveying in the 
jungle, but more particularly m coming home from’om‘’s work 
at night Nhgar and its neighbourhood is indeed a locjality 
infected by sickness of every kind, and infested by deadly 
reptiles. 

In the case of the other two embanked structures which 
are still to be noticed, one is situated to the south-west 
of the Mandkalla T41, and the other 1,100 feet to the 
east of it. The latter is in the form of an iiTcgularly- 
shaped circular figui'o, with an opening towards the north, 
and in the centre of which there is a high conical mound. 
This great embanked enclosure is about i,430 feet in dia- 
meter from east to west. 3?rom the south-western comer of 
it, another long embankment rims soulh-westwards, andtbon 
northwards, until it almost unites with the soutliern bank of 
the Mandkalla Tdl. 


, ”• Brahwan, who happeued to he ono day passinff hy the Mand. 

kalta ni, saw a large maniagepaity on the hanks of tho old tank On approachma ho 
fotmd apparently the viands or piovisionsall joady piopnred for the marriaBe loasC but 
toe whole party most unaccountably silent and noiseless Some of the marriage norty 
then ewe forward and beckoned to him to partake of toe feast, bat be deohned, and, Irom 
some feehng of secret misgiving, he carefully avoided doing so. Immediately after thb, 
to toe Brahman’s horror and astomtoment, too heads of too mainago party began te 
fidl off, one aft» another, before hSs very eyes, as if decapitated by magic, and then the 
whole began to fade away and gradnally disappoaiod 

® One night, however, I myself hoard a most unearthly noise, wlijoh proooedod iVwn 
the junglo on one of the old Mat, and which noiso was so peculiar I hat it can hardly be 

dMCribed. except by eaymg that it roost resembled tho hoarec ocresine and choking 

latiOM ^ a person being mmdered or strangled. Tho Thakors oi Itropats wlio Uted 
*Si Moise was, and tliey replied tost it was a MtUi 

and that it wo^d kiU and devonr any pemon who went that way at night. I then ttflwA 
toem to he asked wig these Mdts had never interfered with me, when 1 had often «*»« ‘ 
Jvm surveying, and had besides bed to remain oeoe all night in ton 
^h of a ^ewted temple on account of the ramP To this thoy ream tha " ffl 

oAwew^ne afi aid. of Europeans and did not^daiQ to interfere with them 1 , > i 
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The last and remaining embanked structure to be noticed, 
situated to the south-west of the Mandkalla TM, consists 
of t^vo great embankments which branch out from an angle 
towards the south, eastwards and westwards, and then run 
up towards the noidh. The embankment on the eastern 
side is in the form of a semichcle, or of the letter C 
reversed, and is in many places of great breadth and height, 
and the top of it has evidently been occupied by buildings 
in ancient times. The embankment on the western side is 
in the shape of a long finger, which runs for the distance 
of about 2,190 feet in a north-westerly direction. At the 
very furthermost extremity of this embankment I picked 
up a number of ancient coins There is an open space be- 
tween the northern extremities of these two embankmmts. 
In the centre of the low aioa enclosed between the two great 
embankments there are the remains of an ancient walled 
garden, called the Kuan Bag, which is about 410 feet squai-e 

Several of the great biick-covered mounds, or tUas, or 
ridges, which compose the site of the ancient city of Nhgar 
are of great extent, and some of them arc known by certain 
names which are probably the modern representatives of 
names wliich were anciently attached to them. The Bai'a 
M4nik Chauk towards the east, near the village of Balpura, 
as marked in my sketch map, is ujiwards of 1,000 feet in 
extent from east to west ; but a still larger ridge, called the 
Bara.Mandcla Tola, which lies to the north of the Garwa 
Nulla, is about 1,900 feet in extent from east to west, by 
about 1,300 feet feom north to south. To the west of this 
there is another hla, or ndge, called the Chota Mandela Tola. 
The name of Jaw4hiri Bazar is, however, sometimes applied 
to those two Mas together by the common people of the neigh- 
bourhood, on account of the number of gems found there, 
as described in a former part of my report. Besides these 
there is a pair of Mas, which closely adjoin each other, called 
the Kangsdi, on which few coins, but many stone bea^, are 
found. These two adjoining iilae, which go under the same 
name, are situated to the w^t of the Ohota Manuk Chauk. 
There is another tila, which runs westwards towards th6 
modem town of Nfigar, which I have n^ed the Taksal Tila, 
on account of the great number of coins which were found 
^ere. 

, Just beyond tlus Taksal Tila, to the west, and adjoining 
, the ditch of the present town, and therefore exactly facing it, 

' thdre is a curious elevated extent of ground, of a somewhat 
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sqiiare shape, which rises by regular iKiralh^l stops or iornuMH*, 
as xt were, on its eastern and southern sides, and partly on 
the north side. These stepped gradations of h'vol, no doul)t, 
formerly continued round on the nothorn side also, hut on 
that side a village or suburb of the present, town ha.s been 
located for many years, so that the original forin of the 
ground here is not so easily distinguished, except, towards the 
ditch, where the stepped terraces are very marked aiui of 
cousiderable' height. There are four of these steps or grada« 
tions of level, on the eastern side, and two remaining on the 
southern side. The top or summit of the txlvt, forms another 
additio^ level above the former- Of those gradations on 
the east side, the lowest is 60 feet in breadth, the next aliovo 
4(0 feet, the next 70 feet, and the next or uppenaost one 
below the summit 90 feet. Of those ou the south side, the 
lowest is 60 feet broad, and the next one above 60 feet. I 
have an idea that these stepped or gi'aduated terraces on the 
south side originally corresponded in number and breadth with 
those on the east side, hut that the remaimng portion of them 
has been obliterated, partly by the washing away of the soil 
durmg the rains, and partly by agriculture opeiutions, as a 
portion of the ground is under cultivation. The vertical 
height of these graduated parallel teriuccs is, in general, not 
great, varying between 3 feet and feet; the higbek of 
them being m some places nearly 3 feet, and in othera only 
about 2 feet. But tbe remaimng portions of the terraces to- 
wards the ditch on the north side are much higher, some of 
them being as much as 5 feet in veitacal height, Uf^re th<*y 
are also four m number, the lowest being 53 foot m breadth 
the next above 52 feet, the next 92 feet, and the unnorti ost 
one 100 feet. 


Two hundred and forty feet from the south side, the 
remains of an ancient broad roadway, 46 feet in breadth, runs 
across this Ula from east to west, — the stepped gradkions 
also oontiauing across it, but at somewhat lesser hmght. 

This Ula is about 1,000* feet in length from north to 
south, and about 660 feet in breadth from east to west ; 
hut its breadth from east to west was probably originally 
greater before the ditch of the present town was cut at its 
W^tem end. 


On this tMa many ancient coins were found; a n d it 
.■srss inthe section-cuttmg presented by the ditch, at the 
of this hU, that I saw the remains of hawa 
h^ow the level of the sur&ce. 
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What the original purpose of those graduated parallel 
terraces was, or the mode in which the tila, may haye been 
occupied in ancient times, it is hard to say. It may he the 
remains of some peculiar kind of fortification, or of a 
citadel, or it may have been the site of the palaces of the 
ancient rajas of JS’figar. 

The present people of NAgar have an extraordinary idea 
that the old hhera, or city, extended all the way to Dhand, 
and that fragments of old bricks may still be found all that 
way This, of comse, I cannot believe, both fi‘om its 
improbability and because I saw no signs of any such 
remains on the lowland to the eastern or Nfigar side of 
the pass of Ghar. But, as 1 have already remarked in my 
preceding short report on Dhand, I believe that Dhand, 
though probably a smaller place, was of equal antiquity with 
Nfigar, flourished coevally with Nftgar, and was founded by 
the same dynasty of kings who founded N^gar. 

It IS, of course, just possible that suburbs of the ancient 
city of Nfigar may have extended for some little ^stance 
to the west and south-west beyond the present town 
of Nfigar, along the old road winch led from N^gar to 
Dhand, but the only sign or trace of the former existence 
of anything of the kind ai‘e a few small detached mounds 
on the western side of the present town of Ndgar. 

The present or modern town of Nfigar, which, as 
I said before, is built over or across the termination of the 
western end of the site of the ancient city, though originally 
of some size, as Ear as houses are concerned, and fortified, 
now contams less than a thousand inhabitants This is said 
to have been owing to a plague which visited the town about 
twenty years ago, and swept away nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants, since wliich time the town has become gradually 
re-peoplcd by settlers from neigliboimng villages and 
adjacent states. I myself can testily, from severe peisonal 
experience and suffering, that IJ&gar is situated in one of 
the most wretchedly sickly and uj^ealthy looaJities that I 
ever had the misfortune to visit. 
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21— KAGEI, nAgARI, OR TAMBAVATI NiGARI. 

The small toAva or village, aarl the ancient Klicm or 
site of the ancient city of NAgari, ai’e situated nhout 11 
miles north of Cliitor, and on the right or east bank of tlie 
Biraoh or Bains River. It uoat belongs to the llao of Biun- 
dar, a Sisodia. 

Isf4gan is said to have been founded by a Raja Chand, or 
Hari Chand (or liaris Cliaudra This is the tradition 
most commonly quoted by the majority of the people, an<i is 
probably the nearest to the truth ; but there were a few who 
said they thought N&gari had been iu some way refoundod, 
or rebuilt, or held by Bir Bikram^jit, or Vma ’Vihramaditya. 
1 have not been able to identify the Raja Chand, or Uari 
Ch an d, or Haiis Chandra, above mentioned, with any king 
of familiar name in any of the known genealogical lists of 
the Rajapntra families or ruling dynasties either of Central 
India or of North-Western In^a generally, with the excep- 
tion of a prince of Ujjain, oaled Hans Chandra,, who must 
have lived as late as A, I) 1160, and who was the successor 
of Lakshmi Varma Beva of Ujjain, who lived about A. D. 
1144. But this prince (Haris Chandra of XJj jam) lived at 
far too late a period to have been the possible founder of such 
an ancient place as N%ari, which must have existed at least 
for twelve hundred years before lus time ; and besides, as the 
Gehlots or Sisodias had, at this late period, altvady beon 
some centuries m possession of Chitor, it is not likely that 
the IJjjain princes of that period could have had auyihiug 
whatever to do with N&gari We may therefore discard this 
_ individual forthwith and entirely. 

It would, of course, at first sight appear likely that the 
undent Rajas or founders of N%ari might have been 
allied in race to, if not of the same race as, the ancient para- 
mount Mugs of Ujjain and MMwa. Near the oommenee- 
ment of the genealogical* list of the kings of M4Iwa, as 
given in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, we find a king called Jit 
Chandra, who is supposed to have lived about B. 0. 700, 
and it would not' be altogether imjioHsiblc that JH Chandra 
might either have refoundod N4gaii, or might have included 
it m Ms possessions ; and that the Hari Chand of the Nigari 
I ttaditions might just possibly bo only another local form of 
the name of the same king. There was also another king 
hearing ^ somewhat similar name,— namdy, Cliandrae&oa of 
Mm who is reputed to have refounded Chandrkvati (near 
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Jhalrapatan) , but he lived, I think, at far too late a period 
to have booa the pobsihle founder of such an undoubtedly 
very ancient place as N^ari 

But there was a well-known ancient king called Haiis 
Chandra who is famed in the traditions of India, and whose 
city (Trang) is fabled to have been suspended in the air 
llaris Chandra was an ancient and powerful king of India, 
of the Solar lace, who was contemporary with P4iusui'ama 
of the Lunar Ime, about B. C 1176 , and I am rather in- 
clined to thmk that it might really have been this Haids 
Chandra, and no other, to whom the foundation of N^gari, or 
Tambavati N4gari, is ascribed in the traditions of the place , 
for the name of Hans Chandra alone would naturally have 
become Hari Chand, or Har Chand, in the vulgar spoken 
dialects of the present day. There cannot be the slightest 
.doubt that N&gari is one of the oldest places in India; and, 
as I obtained a great number of the most ancient Hindu 
punch-marked corns there, which were found on the spot, 
and as General Cunningham allows that some of the coins 
of this class are certainly as old as 500 or COO B C , and 
may be as old as B C. 1000, the latter dale bnngs us very 
nearly up to the supposed period of the reign of llaris 
Chandra, which makes it guite within the range of possibi- 
lity that he may have been the actual founder of N^gari.^ 

At all events, N&.gan is beyond all doubt a very anedent 
place, and must have been founded at a very remote period , 
and consequently Han Chand, its founder, whoever ho was, 
must have lived in very ancient times. 

The ancient name of the place is said to have been Tam- 
bavati N%ari, which became gradually contracted simply to 
N%ari ; and it thus vies with ChMsii for the right to the 
claim of possessing this ancient name, as it wdl bo seen 
from my report on Ohatsii that Tambavati was also an 
ancient name of the latter place. No doubt there were 
two places, both of which were called Tambavati ; but the 
question is, which was the more ancient of those two 
places ? ‘ I believe that N4gari was the more ancient of the 
two, — so ancient that the greater portion of the site of the 
old city has been deserted and lain bai'o for centuries, and 


* The name or cowponiid word Tambavflti ii^ m some ca$e«f, supposed to signify the place 
of copper; and the name^ as applied to Chlitsd^ is said to have been derived from the fa(‘t 
that it was in ancient times suiiounded hy a wall ot coppor However that may ha, I 
'believe that the name* as applied to Nfigaii, onght to bo spelt as Thamhhavo^ as a cormp- 
tox of the Sanskrit which would moan ‘'the place of pillars/* and would thus 

appropriately refer to a place where Buddhist piljais had been erected* 
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the time -when it existed as aai ancient city is buried in 
oblivion It is a strong proof of the great antiquity of this 
site that punch-marked coins, of the most ancic'nt llinilu 
type, are found in groat numbei-s at this place every year, 
during and after the rains. I myself obtuiiw'd nbont. one 
hundred and twenty of tliis class of coins alono during 
a stay of two days and a half at Ntigari. 

These punch-marked coins are sup'|)os<^d to belong to 
the most ancient coinage that existed in Jndui, and some 
of the rudest of them may probably date as fiu back a.s tho 
fifth or sixth century before Christ, and possibly oven from a 
still earlier period. 

During my short stay at N%ari I obtained altogether 
about one hundred and seventy ancient coins wliich wci'c 
found on the spot; and not o^y from the natui’e of the 
majority of these coins, which, as I have just said, wore 
of the most ancient punch-marked type, but also from that' 
of others which boro Pah legends in very ancient characters, 
it is evident that the site where such coins are found must 
be exceedingly ancient, and must have existed long before 
the time of Vikramiditja of irj 3 am. Moreover, on an ancient 
brick, 4^ mches m thickness, one of several such which I 
dug out of the ground, I found the letter ^ (s) m tho ancient 


Idi character form of the time of Asoka ; and on auother 
brick I found traces of two other letters equally old. Lastly, 
within the area of the site of the ruined fortress of the 
ancient city, I found a comcal, or rather dome-shaped mo and, 
about 30 feet high, which I believe to bo the reiuaius of an 
ancient Buddhist ; tlie mound being composed ahii<>,st 
entirely of fragments of bricks, with some mortal*, ami a quan- 
tity of rubble mixed with eai-th. Thefragmonlsof brick are 
most exposed m situ on the south side of the mound. There 
were also a few fragments of stone lying on the northern and 
eastern sides of the mound, but no doubt any loose stones that 
may have been lymg about the mound have been carried away 
and made use of by the people of the village and I also 
saw some stones which had been cut up on tho spot, to be 
used in completing a plain, small, modern roofless shrine, 
which had been built on the top of tho mound. But there 
was one single sculptured stone still loft which is worthy of 
particular remark here. T must explain that the summit of 


.. also dsawheje mantiioned that it w reported tbit bio»(. of th« anciant amlB- 

tilled a^nes wera tekjm away from NJeari to Chitor, at the tiojo whoa the priuoliMb 
tampU* and other hpildiogs wore Wt itt tlw lo» I of Chuor. ^ ^ 
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the mouad is now occupied by a small, modem, square, un- 
finished, roofless shrine ; but that there was a large sculp- 
tured stone, eyidently ancient, which had been laid down to 
form a sort of door-step to the present modem unfinished 
shrine, wldch undoubtedly once foimed the ai'chitraye of 
a Buddhist gateway. A drawing of this sculptured stone, 
with a view of the mound, is given herewith * The present 
length of the sculptiued stone is about 7 feet 6 inches , but 
a portion of it had boon broken ofi! and lost, which I esti- 
mated must have been about 3 feet, or a little less than one- 
thhd of the entire original length of the stone, which must 
have been about 10 feet 6 inches in length There were two 
sqiiai'e socket holes m the upper surface of the stone, uliich 
appeared to go quite tln-ough it, one near the finished or 
complete end of the stone, 1 foot 3 inches by G inches in 
diameter, and the other towards the broken part of the stone, 

6 inches square jCsTow, it is evident that the smaller square 
socket hole must once have been the centre of the stone, 
and that there must have been another larger lung-shaped • 
socket hole in that paid of the stone which is broken away. 
Those throe socket holes must have been intended for up- 
right stone bars or posts to be fitted into them, to support 
a second cross-stone above them, as was the case in old 
Buddliist gateways. The Saachi tope has three successive 
cross-stones or arohitiavcs, one above the other, and no less 
tlian five upright posts fitting into sockets between each, the 
centre ones being thin, and the side ones thick. Another 
architrave cross-stone, of the same kmd, from Mathura, 
which had belonged to an ancient Buddhist gateway, luis, 
however, only three sockets for the uprights, like the N^gari 
stone ; but in the case of the Mathura stone, the centre one 
is the largest. The sockets in the Mathura stone are also 
very sliallow. As the N^gari stone apparently had only 
throe socket holes for upright bars or posts, I would therefore 
venture to suggest that it was one of the architraves of a 
Buddhist gateway. 

I believe the present modem small, roofless, square shrine 
on the top of the mound to have been built exactly on the 
site of the square railing that must have crowned the 
top of the stv^a, and which would have been surmounted by 
a stone ie$ or umbrella. 

This mound is situated towards the western side of the 
ancient oiiy. Its dimensions were as follows*, breadth 


,* fcieo PjAte XXIV foi a viow ot tlie monad and hiotebuh ot tbe hculj>t.aretUtoae4 
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or horizontal diameter from north to south (at lm')j 
66 feet, diameter fi*om east to west (at haw), 75_f<H't; ludjyUt 
or elevation, about 30 feet, or pTObabiy originally about 
36 feet. 

Strange to say, among the coins olitaincd at. Xagaii, J 
found one coin of the same typo as the oldt'st of the coins 
with legends which I collected at NS.gar (the otl«'r aucitnit 
city which I discovered further north), and bearing the .sain»‘ 
legend, MdlavdAva, in ancient Idt characters of the jx'nod 
of Asoka Consequently, Tambavati NA,gari must have exist- 
ed contemporaneously with Nagax, and about the time wluni 
Asoka was promulgating his edicts on pillars and rock tablets. 

Of the total 170 coins obtamed at Tambavati N^gari, 25 
of them, or a little more than one-seventh of the whole, 
were too much corroded and defaced to bo worth keeping ; 
but the following is a list of the remaimng 145 coins wliich 
I kept.— 

117 Pimeh-marked corns, of tlic most ancient Hindu type known, 

7 Copper coins with legend * Majhamiltd Yas/d Bijampada- 
sa, or Maj/uxmkipa Bih jmiapada-M. 

1 Com with legend RamaduUsa 

1 Square copper com, with human figme stiuJing, und le- 
gend. GauiaMei^). 

1 Com with legend Mdlavdm, 

2 Silvei Saurashtra coins of Jfa Duma and Asu iJatiia, willt 

the date “274" oi “.374" (•''). 

1 Defaced com with a king's head 

13 I'lie-aJtar coins. 

1 Com of Sangravia Siuhu. 

1 Muliammadan com of Bahi-ud-din Ibrahim, 

Total, 145 corns, and one small copper ornament. 

It is worthy of remark that, with the sole exception of 
the coin of Sangrlma Sinha and that of Eukn-ud-din 
Ibrahim, not a single middle-aged coin was obtained here, 
and no recent or modem coin. The only two middle-aged 
coins— those of Sangr^ima Sinha and Eukn-ud-din Ibrahim— 
were probably found on the site of tho prisiont village, 
and I am inclined to think that tho firo-altar coins were 
found there also ; while all the ancient punch-tnarkorl coins 
and the coins with legends in ancient oharactora wem all 
found on the ancient imera^ or citadel. 
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I would l)C inclined to ascribe the foUoumg dates to these 
corns respectively : — 

Punch-marked coins "N B C 350 to B C 

(The square coins of this type f 500 or B C 600, 

are piobahly more ancient f and some peihaps 

than the lonnd ones) J even moie ancient. 


Com with legend 3Mla~\ B C 200 

idna 3 B C 250. 

Coins with legend JRamada-\-n q oqq 
iasa. J 

Coin with legend • Gauiamh B C. 200. 

Coins with legend MajhanuM 'i 

Fas/it £ijanapadasa, oi 31a- >B. C. 150 
jhamiMya Hibt jampadaia. ) 


The two Sauiashtra coins, one of' 
Aiii JDama, and the othei 
of Am J)ama, with the date i 
“ 274’' or “ 374” (?) 


About the com- 
mencement of 
the Chiistian era? 


Fire-altar coins 


'7 th centuiy to com- 
mencement of 8th 
century of the 
^ Christian ora. 


Thus, between the last of the ancient coins, showing the 
predominance of Saurashtra, about the commencement of 
the Christian em, and the first of the later, or more nearly 
middle-aged coins, those with the fire-altar (which I believe 
to belong to the first of the Grahilots, or Guhilas, or 
Gehlots), of about the seventh century, we have a blanlE 
period of at least some GOO years, of which no coins what- 
ever were obtained. Hence I believe that the site of the 
ancient citadel of TambavatL N^gari has lain waste and 
deserted at least ever since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. 

The coins, found at Yambavati N&,gari bearing the 
legend, Majhmmkd Taski 3^’ma^adasa, or MajhamiMya 
i§iU Jamjpadasa, are interesting, and perhaps important. 
I oht^ed seven of them at Nfigaii and one at Chitor. Stacy 
obtained two coins of the same type either from Chitor or 
from its neighbourhood. These he forwarded to Prinsep, 
and the latter’s facsimile drawings of them may he seen 
en^ved in Prinsep’s Indiem Antiquities, Vol. I, Plate 
VII, figs. 2 and 3. Stacy took the ancient characters on 
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these coins for con'upted Greek lettera, nnd bnili up u 
theoiy thereon. But Prinsep af{(‘i*\vanls disco\en‘(l that 
the legend on these coins was m ancient Sanskrit, cha- 
racters closely allied to the old Uil characters of the Rchets 
of Asoka. Prinsop, however, road the h'gtnul wren a;, tis 
Yaga JBijanapiita {saf], as may ho scon at pngt' 3, \'ol. II, 
of his Indian Antiquities. But from my coins 1 liave 
ascci-tained that it is not Yaga Btjanaputma, hut Yuahi 
JBigampadasa. The palatal § (which Ihinsep took for the 
letter ga) is plain enough, even on Piiuscp’s two coins jis 
figured, if he had only heon able to distinguish that letter. 
The entire legend, however, as obtained from the whole 
of my coins of tlus type, roads plainly as llaghmmMya 
shi btjana padasa, which I have translated as follows : 
“The centrical glory, the fan-footed one” (from vljan, a 
fan, and pada, a foot), or "The centrical glory of the 
country everywhere, or of universal land;” or "The centrical 
glory of the far-extending or distant country,” from ®i» 
Jatiapada, of which the Sanskrit genitive would be v^ana- 
padasya, and which would have much the same sense as 
the Sanskrit mdhsa. Or MajliamMya might be inter- 
preted as madhyam, middle, and Mija> body, — signifying 
the central body, or the centre of the body, of the *J§ibi 
coimtry. The word MajJiamika is simply tlie Pali equiva- 
lent for, or corruption of, tho Sanskrit Madhyimika, which 
signifies “central.” 

Vkgana-pada, signifiying “fan-footed,” might bo citlu*r 
a Buddhist or a Jain title, and would be applicable to the 
conventional representation of the “feet” of n Buddhist or 
Jain divmity ^ 

The following is a copy of the inscription on tho coins : — 

The legend is not quite perfect or entire, even on any 
one of my coins . but, from the whole, I make out the 
legend to he clearly and unmistakably exactly as I have 
given it above. The following are tho various portions of 


^ m Sanskrit aI«o mmmsktm, and tWo was an ancSnwt himt eallnd 
or 21(00 vim Oh<asr<i,vmU%^ tvho was tlio mmtov ok the Baobhia luid who wea 
desoemded ttoim And, the son of Tayati ^ 
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the legend, as they occur on each of my coins respoot- 
jvoly : — 

1 “ Mnjhnwilu7iasrhrjn,napa From N3.gan. 

3 “ Mt’j/iu unh dt/ii''! b) j a - ■” „ 


sihtjanapailana ” „ 

4i “ - bijiinapudasci” 

5. « - jatiupudasa” „ 

6" - -- -- -- -- -- - junapadasa” ,, 

7 Ilajka - -- -- -- - 

8'‘ - -- -- -- -- -- - iibiju " Fiom. Chitor. 


The fragment of the legend on the last one from Ohitor 
reads more like “ - - - - sin Brno, - - - 

The occurrence of the character for on these coins 
is veiy interesting, as this particular character is of very un- 
common occurrence indeed in ancient inscrijitions just after 
the period of Asoka 

On the centre of the ohsorve of the coins, surrounded by 
the legend, there is a cross, and m each corner of the cross 
there is a figure like the letter m of the l&t character, or 
like the Hindi numerical flgui-o 8 (4) , and to one side of 
this there is a representation of a trei^ or branch proceeding 
from the centre of a small circle. The device on the reverse 
is the ropi’csontation of a Buddhist pyramidal-shaped cMltya, 
formed of six arcs, and suimonntcd by a seventh arc or circle, 
from which branches proceed on each side ; and beneath the 
chmiya there is a wavy hue. 

It is light, however, that I should mention that G-enoral 
Cunningham has since interpreted the legend on these coins 
in a difl'eront manner from what I have done. Ho reads the 
letters exactly as I do ; but he divides the words difl'erently, 
and thus brings a difibrent moaning out of them. In other 
words. General Cunningham, although reading the letters of 
the legend exactly as F do, divides the words differently 
as follows : MdjhmuMya janapudasa, wMch he in- 
terprets to moan “(Coin) of the Madhymmhayas of the 
Country of ^tU” The name of these peojile, however, must 
have been Madhymiiha, as a noun of the first class the same 
as dharmika ; and it cannot, therefore, have been Madkya- 
mikdya, Bor if the word be read as MadkyamiMya, it 
must either be in the dative case of the noun, or it must be 
a feminine genitive («. e., Madhyamikdyda) left, by mistake, 
without the terminal s , — or else it must be a corruption 
of the Sanskrit mascuhne genitive Madhyaamkasya. Bnt 
if the word bo supposed to mean " of the Madhycmikmr it 
would then reijuire to be in the genitive plural, which, in 
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correct Sanskrit, would be jRif(iliii(fni}h(udM. 'riius, it. is 
evident that the word Madltt/miikdi/a ^ cannot Im,' (‘ifitcr 
the genitive singular or the genitive plnitil of a noun or 
proper name, Mudhifaimka ; but Ilndlitfumiklifu must, 
according to correct Sanski*it rules, be the dativ(' cast* of tho 
noun, m the same manner as dhi/mikdiju is th<' dative of 
dharmikas or dhernwha, and Sti'dya is lb«^ dativa* of 
8ivas or §i'oa, and therefore JIa(lh!/<(niikdi/<r> would 
mean “to the Mudhyemtka ” But the word on the coin is 
not Madhyamikdya, but it is spelt with the old Sanskrit 
Idt character for jh, as Miijhamikdya, or (as 1 react it) 
JKajhamikd, which is simply the Bali equivalent for, or 
corruption of, the Sanskrit Madliyamika ; and therefore the 
word cannot be judged of, according to Sanskrit rules, at all. 
Neither does the word Majhacimlidya (i. e., with tlie 
termination ya added to the word) appear to me to agree 
with any Bali form ; whereas the w'ord Majhamfkd, 
without ^ the terminal ya, would ho simply the natural 
Bali equivalent for the Sanskrit Madhymdka. These are 
my only objections to General Cunningham’s mode of 
readmg the legend ; and it was for this reason that I read 
the word simply as Majhamika, and the whole legend as 
Majliamika Ya$M JB'bjmia/padasa. 

General Cunnmgham, however, has remarked to me 
that “the Madhyamikayas are mentioned in the Mahd^ 
hhdrat and in the Brihat Sanhita;” and that “ they W'ere a 
people of Madhya Desa, who, under tlie shorter name of 
Madhyamikas, had been beseiged by the Greeks, according to 
Batanjali. This name is probably a sectarian or religious 
one. At any rate them country was not called Madhyainika, 
but, as we leaxn from these coins, Silii Now, those pnojile of 
Sibi must he the S^(b whom Alexander encountered, 
especially as the Greek wiitem refer to their skin dresses and 
dubs, which connect them with or §ih” 

Again, refemng to the coins which I found at the other 
ancient city called N4gar, which I chscovored further norib, 
^d on which coins I read the legend Jaya Mdlmdm, 
General Cunningham says . — 


X,. 11 Maiavanas may be the Mallei of MuMn, and 

the Madbyamikas or Majhamiias may be the people of M&njha. 
two ^es of Malwa and Manjha being still existent aumius 
Cnrtms calls tbe people 8oh^ whom Strabo and Aman call Hides,** 

In, mother communication to mo on the same subject, 
Ge:q©rd,Cunnmgham says :• — * 
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“ The Wessantara J4<aba, one of the most famous of the old l^udJ^ 
dbi‘'l IcDreiuls, makes ysuida, (he father of Wessantara, the Ila 3 a of §ibi, 
<i£ which the capital was Jayatura J take this to be the true name of 
the pieseiit Chitor, for all the earlv ^ Muhammadans wiote the name 
Jdtn or Ji‘h<r. But the name of Sihi itselF I would identify with 
Siwahk ‘ The country of Bibi,’ Sibi-januparla, means the land of the 
descendants of Sil<i, — that is, of theStf/toor 8aia6, and then country 
would he called Saiwnla and Stiurdtila^ and the emmtiy of the Samdhk, 
uecoiduig' to the early Muhammadans, included Mandor (near Jodhpdr), 
and Ildiisi, the last bemg’ called the capital of Siw^ib. But 
.1 country which included Mandor and Nhgdi might also easily mclude 
(llntoi, and Chitor oi Jayatura might easily have been one of its 
(apitals Then the story of the Gieeks besieging the Madhyamikas 
would mean the siege of Chitor by Eukiatides dnnng his Indian 
campaign, and would account £oi the finding of the coins of Apollodotus 
at rushkar. * * * * Sihi was a descendant of Anu, and the 
eponymous hero of the Sahas (not worshippers of Siva, but a people).”* 

The above suggestions of General Cunningliam, with 
vcgaixl to tho ancient inhabitants of the ancient city of N4gari 
which X discovered, arc exceedingly important, and are cal- 
culated to oxcitc great interest in the mind of any one. My 
only objections to them aro the following, namely : firstly, 

1 liat a people who, like the Siboe, wore skin dresses, could 
liardly have been Ilindus , and secondly, that, although it is, 
of course, quite possible that Eukratidcs may have besieged 
Cliator, I thuik it is, at the same time, very improbable. 

< loneral Cunningham informs us that corns of A})ollodotus 
have been found at Pushkai-, near Ajmer ; hut X never heard 
of a single Pactrian Greek com being found anywhere near 
Chitor. Among all the coins which i myself got at N&gari 
and Chitor, there was not even a single Tndo-Scythic coin 1 
Moreover, I do not think that Chitor is so ancient a place 
at all, and therefore I do not believe that the fort of Chitor 
<*-ould have been in existence in tlie time of Bukratides, 
Vi ho reigned over the Bactrian kingdom from about B. 0. 
XJ)0, or 3b6, to B. C. 165. 

In the last communication which I received from 
General Cunningham on this subject, he says* — 

Sauda was Raja of Sibi or Sm, the capital of which was Jayatura 
(V Chitor). Chetiya was the bordering eouutry- Now, Chetiyanagari was 


i According to Pxofesfiot Wilsoo, was ibe son of tJsmara, wbo was the eigbtb in 
descent fVom Ann, tbe son of Yayati XJsmdra bad five sons, namely Sivi, the ancestor 
of tbe Sams j Trma, tho ancosfcor of the Yandheyas; Nava, the ancestor ot the Havrashtias ; 
Kritni, the ancestor of the Krnndas 5 and Bavvan, the ancestor of the Awhnshtas. §ivi 
bttd font sons, namely s VrSbhadarbha, SuTira, Kallccya, and Madra. The coins of the 
Yandheyas, the descendants of Tima, tho brother of §ivi, are well known, and they bear' 
the tbUowing legend " o± the victoiious landbeya hosW' 
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almost eeitaiiily Bhilsa, or Besnag-ar, and tins inalvtN iii<> itloiitltiwdutn 
of Jayatuia with Cbitoi more pivbablo The name in wriKen J<iiilur 
hy neaily all the old Mnhamraaibn authors, and it 1ms ateonliiis^ly 
been identified by the latest cditoi nitb the modern Jaypur.'* 

I have the follovring rcmavlcs to raalco on the abfivo, 
Muhammadan ohirography ls so very unccrlain, and capahlo 
of such vci’y vaidous readings, that I should bo intduu'tl to 
he very cautious in attciuiiting to Kh'iilit’y any Muham- 
madan form of the name of Chitor witli the Jayaiura 
of the Jains and Hindus. It cannot be denu'd thiifc the 
name, as obtained from the writings of Muhammadan 
authors, -which is read as Jetur or Jcfi/ftir ahovi*, might, 
in the origmal, probably have been capable of being ri'ad 
equally well Ohayiur, oxHmjtxh', or Klmyttn' ; for, unless the 
initial letter of the word could bo proved to have bcim dis- 
tinctly marked with the vowel point which should make 
it a jim, it might equally well ho read either as a chd^ 
or a hi, or a khi; and therefore I believe the word may 
really have been intended simply for Olmyhtr, or Ghetwr, or 
Ch%tur} 


With regard to Ohetiyanagari, it might, of course, 
he identifiable with Bhilsa (or Ohetiyagin ; but as X 
actually discovered an ancient city called Nfigari (the sub- 
ject of the present report) near Chitor, is it not possible 
that this ]Sragari,near Chitor, might be a more likely pbwe to 
identify with Clietiyanagari than Bhilsa ? For that matter, 
the name of Chitor, or Chitawar, itself might he dm-ived 
from Chetiyawara, and this last form of the name, again, 
might have been derived from that of an older place called 
Ohetiyanagari. Tod mentions that many of tho sculjiturod 
stones for the building of tho temples m tlio fort of Chitor 
were brought from an ancient ruined city called N&gavi, 
or Ndgara, or Takshak Nttgara, whieli he believed to be 
situated about three kos to the north of Cliitor;* and 
therefore it could be no other than tho ancient city of 
Mgari, which I myself discovered about 11 miles to the 
north of Chitor, and which forms the subject of tho present 
report,— more especially as some of the people who still 


‘ Besides the anoisnt niune ot Cliiloi' Is commonly «#id to have been CkitrMt, w 
resemblance whatever to And tibe nitm* of 

of denvad from that of the leet 

lii page Pereonal Narrative, The '•three 
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live in the village of N^gari neai* the site of the old city 
when I visited it, said that they had heard that numerous 
stones had been taken away from that ancient site to Ohitor 
at some former period. It is therefore evident that Nagari 
must have been a much more ancient place than Chitor, 
and must have existed many centmaes before Chitor was built. 
Moreover, it may be inferred from what I have stated above, 
that Nagari was so ancient that it had actually become a 
deseited place before Chitor was built 1 I myself do not 
behove Clutor to be a very ancient place at all , and indeed 
I fancy that it could have had no existence before the time 
of the Moris, and most certainly had no existence previous 
to about the commencement of the Christian ora. Of the 
ancient coins with inscriptions described above, it must be 
remembered that I got as many as seven of them at 
N&gari, but only one at Chitor, while I got no less than one 
hundred and seventeen of the most ancient punch-marked 
coins at Nigari, but only one at Chitor > Moreover, I learnt 
from the people who sold me some coins at Chitor, that the 
oldest coins foimd at Clutor were those which have a corrupt 
imitation of a fire-altar on the reverse, and the distorted and 
much degraded attempt at a representation of a king’s head 
on the obverse , and which coins, judging from the style of 
the few letters that may occasionally be read on them, can- 
not be older than the seventh century The same people 
said that any other ancient or more ancient-looking coins 
were brought in to Chitor by the peasants or cultivators 
from some other place m the surrounding country. It is 
evident, therefore, tliat the two solitary coins which I got 
at Ohitor, of the same type as those which 1 got at Nagari, 
must have been brought to Cliitor from Nfigari itself by 
some peasant or villager who picked them up on the site of 
that andent city, and sold them to a Chitor bania, when 
visiting the latter place for some purpose I believe Stacy’s 
most ancient coins to have been obtained in the same man- 
ner from some of the peasantry from the present village of 
NSgari, and not from Ohitor itself at all. 

I myself discovered the site of the ancient city of Nigari 
by meare fortunate accident, wbUe on my route from the 
north to Chitor, having just previously left Basi, 10 or 12 
- miles off, which is situated at the entrance of a valley on the 
western side of the Patar chain of the Arravali range. I 
Wieve I have thus discovered the ancient city which Tod 

S eans to have searched for in vain. In Ms Personal 
xative” iu the second volume of his Annals of Eajasthan, 
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page 760, in speakmg of certain temples in the fort of 
Chitor, he says : — 

“ Both these temples aie entu'ely consti acted from the wrochw of 
more ancient shtmes, said to hare been bioaprhl from the nuns of 
a city of remote antiquity called !NS.gaia, tliice northwaid of t’hitor.” 

To which he adds in a foot note . 

"I trust this may be put to the pioof , for I think it mil prove to he 
Takshac-najgaia, of which I have lonjr lieon in search, and \vhi<‘h gine 
nse to the suggestion of Heibeit that Cbitor was of Ta\i!a I\>ru.‘> * 
(the Puai 9) '■’ 

The Negara here referred to liy Tod is no doiiht the 
Tery same as the Ndgan, or Tamhavati N&gari, w'hich I dis- 
covered. But it is more than tlireo hos north of Chitor. It 


may perhaps not he above 4 or 5 A’O® from the nearest part, 
of the foot of the hill of Chitor, hut it is fuidher 1‘mm Chitor 
itself. The kos of that part of Tlaj])ut4na, however, is u<‘nrly 
double tbe standard kos of llijulustan, as (‘.stiinatiTl at 
Agra and Delhi ; so that Tod’s tlu'eo kos, in t,]n.s instaiiee, 
would be about equal to 5 standard kos in the neighlMmr- 
hood of Agra^ I thank it is also very possible^ t)iat this pluei' 
may be identifiable with Tod’s supposed l^ksbak Xagam, a.s 
Takshak is a traditional name in tJiat part of the country, 
and the worship of the snake king, or JS’Aga duiuiiy, 7Vi,^'- 
shak, is well known to have been formerly piactised in those 
regions See, for instance, an engraved p'lat.e reiireseuting a 
statue or image of the snake king divinit v, Takshnk, at 
Takaji-ka-Kund, about 12 miles south of^Ganga Bluwa, 
nearly due south of Bundi and south-south-west from Kota, 
and only about 50 miles due ea.si from Ndgari and Chitor, 
represented in Tod’s » Personal Narrative,” JiajasthAn, Vol. 1 1 , 
with a description of it at page 718. Again, Tod informs 
us that at Morwun, an old seat of the Moris, near Chitor, 
“ there is a tem;^le dedicated to Sh4shnSg, the thousand- 
headed hydra which supports the globe and ho adds that 
formerly saflxon was the meet otfering to this king of 
reptiles, but he fe now obliged to be csontent with oitit**- 
ment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, which is 
mdigen^ to Mewar. {Rajmthhi, Vol. 11, p. 016.) At 
Ganga Bheva and Baroli, from Tod’s account, there “would, 
appi^ afeo to be numerous representations of serpents, and 
of J^guus, or females, of the Nhga or saepent race* 

There is also another circu33!istan<» wowhy of renW^k,---- 
that the word Wdgar, as signifjdng a town ori oi^. 
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lias botli the vowels short, whereas in the names of the two 
places, called Ndgart and Ndgar, which I discovered, the 
&st vowel d is long ; and therefore, I thiiik, that the names 
of these two places may possibly have originally home some 
reference to the N^ga race It is remarkable that the site 
of the great ancient city of NItgar, which I discovered, be- 
tween 35 and 40 miles to the east-north-east half north-east 
of Deoli, is situated close to the Karkota range of lulls. Now, 
Karkot, as well as Takshak, means a serpent, or Ndga ; for 
Karkota was one of the brothers of Takshak, the son of 
Easyapa. General Cunningham, m his Archaeological Report, 
1863-64, Vol. II, p. 10, says . — 

"Aecoidmg to the Mahahhmdta and the Fwdnas, the Takshakas 
were the descendants of Takshaka, one of the many sons of Kasiapa 
by his serpent-wife Kadru Other sons were called Ndga, Karkota, 
Vasuki, Sesha, MahSpadma, &e., all of whom were equally regarded as 
kings of the serpents, while their names aie used quite indiseiimmately 
to designate the ophite lace Thus, Ndgas, Karkotas, and Takshakas, 
are all names of but one and the same people As descendants of 
Kadru, they aie also called Kddiavas or Kddiaveyas This name I find 
upon three very old cast coins in my own possession, given in its Pah 
foim as Kddasa. The coins are of two dineient types, but in all the 
specimens the name is accompanied by the figure of a snake ” 

Now, the town of N^igar, which is situated upon 
part of the site of the ancient city of that name which I 
^covered, is sometimes called Karkot N^lgar by some 
of the natives of the surrounding countiy , and therefore 
I believe that the ancient name of the place was Karkota 
N%awara; and that, in like manner, one of the ancient names 
of Ndgari, the other ancient site which I discovered further 
south, near Ohitor, must have been Takshak N4gari, or 
Takshaka N%awara. 

The site of the ancient city of N^gari,’^ or Tambavati 
NIigari, is now entirely stripped of any remains of temple 
or sculptures, with the exception of the mound, and the 
single sculptured stone which I have already described, 
and a few stones of the old city buried in the earth and 
projecting here and there from its embankment ; and thei'e- 
fore I think it is very possible that they may have all been 
taken o£E to Ohitor, soon after it fdl into the hands of the 
Sisodias or Gehlots. 

The site of the ancient city of N&gari may be described 
as a sort of elevated flat-topped ridge or raised plateau, 

^ The iwone of N^ari might otherwise possihly be a contraction of K&ggaihi, 
wlnoh would mean the ISfAga fort 
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yiam o- fcom tlie right ox east bank of the Bh’aoli or Bairis 
EiTOT this raised plateau being narrow from cast to west, 
and long from north to south. The ancient town, as 
a whole, or m its entirety, seems to have consisted oi 
two parts, — ^namely, (1) an enclosed citadel towards the 
south, surronnded and fortified by broad ramparts on tlui 
south and east, and defended by the Birach Eivor on ilu' 
west , and (2) of an outlier town, towards the north, which 
may or may not have been enclosed within a lortification 
wall or rampart in ancient times ; but if so, of this par- 
ticular wall or rampart no traces now exist, excojit for a 
short distance on the east side, where there is a continuation, 
of the following. A somewhat detached outer rampart, 
however, which apparently defended the principal entrunco 
to the citadel towards the north-east, and also defended the 
entrance to a ravine running from east to west, which leads 
to a ghat on the river, contmues for some distance also 
along the eastern side of the site of the old outer town, on 
wliich the present village of NSigari now stends. The 
ravine above referred to divides the site of the citadel from 
the site of the outer town ; and, as I before intmmtod, the 
present village of N4gari, I believe, stands on the site of the 
old outer town 

The deep bed of a small stream runs from north to south 
outside the eastern boundary of the citadel, and nearly paraUol 
to the eastern rampart, as well as to the course of the Biiacli 
Elver. This stream, with its bed constantly deepening more 
and more between high banks, then turns sharp round towards 
the west, outside the south-eastern corner of the citadel, and 
runs close along the base of the southern rampart, until it 
joms the Eiver Birach ; so that the site of the ancient city 
was defended by the Eiver Birach on the west and by the 
deep bed of a stream on the east and south, foiming thus a 
peninsular position, and rendering the digging of a deep 
moat outside the ramparts totally unnecessary. 

I made a survey of the site of the ancient dtadol of 
N%ari, and found it to be about 1,806 feet in length from 
north to south, while it is about 600 feet in breadth at the 
broadest part, and about 400 feet at the narrowest part., 
from east to west. The site of the outer town (on which 
the present village is situated) is of a somewhat greater 


. .1 ir***?”*® nv«r wlufh ToS csllg the but tbe diVflt <m 

wtoe im wffuattjd is called tlie by tbo imtivos of the 
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breadth from the riyer than the citadel, or between 700 
feet ; but the length I found to be uncertain, or not easily 
definable. I should, however, be inclined to estimate it 
at somewhere between 1,600, 1,700 feet. According to 
this estimate, therefore, added to the actual ascertained 
length of the citadel, the total extent of the ancient city 
from north to south along the Birach River, mcluding botli 
the citadel and the site of the outer town, would be about 
3,600 feet, or about two-thirds of a mile. 

I have spoken of the site of the ancient city of Nfigar) 
as consisting of an elevated flat-topped ridge or raised 
plateau, of which the length along the nver is considerable, 
but the breadth back from the river bemg much narrower 
This might, perhaps, lead some to the conclusion that I was 
speakir^ of a natural elevation. But this is not the case 
The elevated site of the citadel, at least, is composed entirely 
of artificially-made work and the ddbns or long-contmued 
inhabitation ; for down to the very level of the shore or 
beach of the River Biraoh, at a depth of some 40 
feet at least, I found that the soil was fuR of ancient bricks 
and pottery, and stones which had been used in building 
Looking at an outer section of the rampart from the deep 
bed of the smaller stream on the south side, I found that the 
elevated site of the citadel rested at its base pnmarily on a 
low bed of granite rook, overlaid by a thin superstratum of 
caleareous conglomerate, and was composed first of made! 
earth, then of bricks, and lastly surmounted on the crest of 
the rampart by a double coping of large squared stones, or larg<^ 
stones laid down in two parallel Imes on the top of the ram- 
part ; the whole of this artificially-made elevation being about 
46 feet in height at this pomt. I must, however, add that rock 
does crop out through the soil at the northern end of the pre- 
sent village of N^tgari. There alone the face of the rising 
ground is rooky. On the south-eastern comer of the ram- 
parts there are the remains of the foundations of a square 
tower, measuring about 26 feet each side The raid^e or 
more northerly portion of the eastern rampart has become 
almost effaced, nearly to the level of the mtcrior elevation. 

The ancient mhabitants of Nfigari do not seem to have 
considered it necessary to build any rampart on the west 
side, as the position there is well defended by the brc«d River 
Bira(oh. But along the top of the high bank which over- 
hangs the river, there forming the outer edge of the elevated 
site, of the old dtadel, I still found the double parallel line 
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of large stoues continued ; so tliat I suppose tliat tliesc may 
liavo formed the base or foimdation of a smiplcj low stone 
wall at that part. 

I found numerous large bricks, of great thickness, ai. 
N^gan; but as none of these were quite perfect, I wjis 
only able to ascertain their breadth and thickness, but not 
their actual length The thickness of the largest bricks at 
Ndgari I ascertained by measurement to bo inches, and 
their breadth about 11 inches, or a little moi*o; so that 
although the thickness of these hThgari bricks equalled that 
of the largest of the bricks found at my other ancient city, 
N^gari, further north, they were much less in breadth. The 
length of the N§.gaii bricks I considered must have been 
originally about 1 foot 6 inches. 

I thmk it is very possible that the old or former city of 
N&gari may, m ancient times, have been much broader from 
east to west than the site now is, and that the uncommon 
narrowness of the site of the ancient citadel, as compared to 
its length along the river, may have been caused by a portion 
of the ancient city having been giudually cut away by the 
river, which here makes a considerable bend convexly inwards 
towards the centre of the site of the old city. The river here 
rises to a great height up the bank during the rams, as, 
when I visited it, just after the mins, I could see by the 
refuse, such as water- weeds, &c., left in a line on the bushes 
up the bank, showing the highest water-mark, that the wafor 
must have risen fully 24 feet during the mins above the 
level at which it then flowed. 

Owing to my having obtained so many specimens of the 
ancient Hmdu punch-marked type of coins at l^ambavati 
N^gari, this is perhaps as fitting a place as any to intiwluco 
any remarks I may have to make on tho subject of the 
peculiar symbols displayed on the pieces of this antique 
coinage 

It may he weU to bear in mind that General Cunningham 
supposes that this earliest type of Hindu coinage, without 
legends, may range in antiquity as high as from 600 to 
WOO B. 0. I may perhaps also he allowed to state that, 
in the course of some correspondence, General Cunningham 
expressed an opinion that before the time of Asoka these 
punch-marked coins were everywhere current. 

We may therefore suppose that the secondary class of 
ancient Hindu coinage whioh succeeded the above,—- namely 
those of the ancient Hindu coins wMch first be^ to bear 
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legen(fe, m the oldest known indigenotis Sanskrit character 
(that is, in the earliest form of what is commonly called 
the I6.t character), — did not commence until about the penod 
of Asoka. 

The oldest form of the most ancient known Hindu 
money consists simply of square, or irregular-shaped, flat 
pieces or bars of silver, or mixed metal, or copper, which are 
quite blank, and devoid of any symbols whatever, and some 
of which have transverse indentations cut across them, as if 
intended for division. The next progressive gradation in 
type, as to time, of this coinage, or what may be called the 
earhest punch-marked coinage, displays sometimes one, and 
sometimes two or more, symbols, stamped on or into one side 
of the coin by a punch, while the other side, or reverse, is 
blank; while at other times, one distinct symbol only 
appears stamped on what wo may call the obverse, and an 
indistmet mark or indentation on the reveise The third 
jirogressive gradation of the same coinage displays a collec- 
tion of often numerous and varied symbols stamped on the 
obverse, and either a single or sometimes two punch-marked 
devices on the reverse. Now, it is with these symbols that 
I shall particularly have to do in my present remarks. 

The symbols on these coins had long been an object of 
attention and thought to me, more particularly as I dis- 
covered certain symbols on them which closely resembled 
some peculiar symbols displayed on one class of ancient 
British corns; and in some Notes on Indian coins, I believe 
I once drew the attention of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
to this fact 

It was General Cunningham, however, who afterwards, 
in course of correspondence, drew my attention to the isolated 
punch-marked devices on the reverse of these coins, as 
being probably intended to indicate the paiiioular city or 
place whence this coinage issued, or where these pieces were 
minted. Bor instance, he observed that the majority of the 
punch-marked coins found on the site of the ancient city of 
Taxila bore one peculiar symbol on their reverse, — ^namely, 
a device composed of a small circular centre with four 
semicircular or half-moon-shaped arms or branches, at 
right angles ; and he therefore considered this to be the 
special symbol of the city of Taxila. He consequently en- 
quired of me whether the punch-marked coins I hm obt^ed 
in certain localities in IUjpnt4na had any symbol peculiar 
to them. 
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It may, perhaps, therefore not be out of place here to give 
a list of the symbols which characterise the obvers(\s timl 
reverses of the coins of this typo obtaiiied by mys<'lt, luit 
commenemff first, for the sahe of conipai ison, vv ith a clesc'i ip- 
tion of a few specimens of this class of coma ns figured 
by Priusep. I shall then give a dcscniition ol* sonu^ s})cci- 
mens of ancient British Celtic coinage bcarmg somcwluit 
similar symbols. 


bouree or locality of the 
coinage 

li 

PS. 

Shape of com 

Obvcise 

I 

Wi‘vemc 

Speoimens ofpuncli- 
maiked corns, 

illustiatcd by 

Pimsop fiom a 
collection made by 
Stacy, and fiom 
other sotiices 

1 

Bound 

A layed circular figure, 
repiebcnting either the 
sun or a wheel A tree 
with bianclic^i tennmat- 
mg with leaves Ap- 
paicnlly tho head and 
shoulders of a human 
figure An indistinct 
device consisting of two 
arcs, 01 segments ot cir* 
cles. and a descent 

Fom halls, ot 
Hinall 

cIosel^\ conntvf* 
<nl ' by four 
lines at light 
angles 

Ditto 

2 

An irrofyu- 
larround' 
ed shape* 

A layed cucular figure. A 
Bodhi tiee with railing* 
Two human figures stand* 

lUg 

Four halls, ot 

double riu’los, 

1 conttwded by 

fi>ur hues at 

right anglcH. 

1 

Ditto 

3 

Bound 

Four small circle«i conneolp- 
ed b> four lines at right 
angles. A Bodhi tiee 
with leafy branches A 
square fi^re ooutaming 
a small circular object m 
each comer A portion 
of a square linear figure 
with a line run through 
it at nght angles. 

j 

Four large double 
ctrcles connect- 
ed by four 
lines at right 
auglcH. 

Ditto 

d 

Square 

A dtcular nucleus from 
which SIX hranches or 
radii proceed outwardly, 
each alternate hranon 
being in the form either 
of a bathed amw-hoad^ 
or of a two-legged fork 
A line tennhmtmg in a 
citde. 

The Swwfdk^ 

cross. 

' i' 1* 
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Somce or locality of th( 
coinage 

Number | 

of nmnn ( 

|l 

i '^hapo of com 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Specimens of puncli- 
maiked coins, illus* 
tiated hj Pnnsep 
horn a collection 
made by Stacy, 
and fiom othei 
t*ouices 

5 

Square 

A ciicular layed fignie A 
chatty a oi thiee aics sui- 
mounted by a descent 
A Swastika cioss And 
apparently the head and 
aim of a human fig me 

An oblong-shap. 
ed fignie con- 
tamg SIX cuculai 
indentations in 
two parallel lines 
of thiee each — 
it being in leali- 
ty composed of 
a stiaight fine, 
over and acioss 
which two fines 
twist, each the 
revel se way, hke 
the caduceus of 
Meicmy 

Ditto 

! 

6 

Iiioajulai- 

sided 

A cuculai rayed figuie A 
leaf A small ciicle with 
a dot in the centie A 
line fiom the centre of 
which two blanches pro- 
ceed one on each side, 
the two blanches foiming 
two acute angles and two 
obtuse angles with the 
line fiom which they 
proceed , thus forming a 
figure like a Dmidic 
cioss Thiee parabolically 
curved fines 

A chatiya compos- 
ed of three arcs 
sni mounted by a 
descent 

Ditto 

7 

Oblong 

squaie* 

shaped 

The figuie of an elephant, 
with the txunk thrown 
upwards, on the centre of 
the com A circular 
figure at one comer An 
animal (a quadruped of 
some kind) at anothei 
comer. A figuie compos- 
ed of four branches at 
light angles, each bianch 
terminating in a trefoil, 
at the third comer. A 
peculiar symbol composed 
of a fine crossed by an- 
other fine at nght angles, 
on the top of winoh there 
IS a tnangle, with its 
apex tom^ down the 
reverse way, and a small 
short fine proceeding 
from its left side. Below 
the aims of the €ross on 
either side, there is a 
symbol shaped like the 
Ut chaiacter form of 
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bouroe 01 locality of the 1 1 
coinage § 


0 9 

g 3 Shape of com I 

1 o I 


Specimens of punch- 
marked coins il 
lustiated by Pnn- 
sep iiom a collec- 
tion made by Stacy 
and from othei 


8 Ineffular- 
bided 


Punoh^marked coins 
obtained bv me 
from Tamlm>vats 
KSgari, 12 miles 
ttonh of Chitor 


Square 
mlveror 
mixedmetalyi 
and round I 
copper ' 
corns. 


tbe loiter “M,** or hko 
a small ball sainioimtod 
bv a descent, oi like the 
astionomical sjnibol for 
Taurus, 

On the contio of this com 
theie IS a ciicle contam- 
infT spoko'^ pnH‘cetUnjr 
fiom a centre to the cii- 
cumfeience, and fioiu the 
esteuoi of tho circle, 
othei short spokes pioceed 
beyond it, each terminat- 
ing m a knob or short 
cross-bai To the left of 
this there is the Bodbi 
tiee with 1 ailing To 
the right, a cioss, the 
three upper bianehos of 
which eacn terminate in a 
thiee-leaved ilowor , this 
floral cioss appaiently 
piococdmg upwaids out 
of a Buddhist railing 
Above this, them aie 
tin ee letters of tho same 
type as the ancient tbf 
cnaiacter, which nmy be 
road as Faiaja^ or 
Haiaja, Below, m 
the left-hand corner, 
there are four littio bnUs 
connected by four lines at 
right angles To the 
right of tins a figure like 
the letter of tbe 
idit character. To ttie 
ngbt of that, again, a 
p^endicular lino aur- 
mounted a bonaontal 
line, tbe left end of which 
is turned upwards and 
the light end downwatii 

A rayed oircoJar flgtire. 
An oblonij eadueeus-Bha^^ 
ed ii^bol, with six semi- 
circular spaces in two 
parallel lines, formed hy 
two recurved lines twist- 
ing across a central 
straight line. A human 
figure, with a plume fum- 
ed forwards over the head, 
holding a spear in the 
left h^d* A circular i 
figure with six branches. 


A flower-shaped 
figure, hko an 
opn lotus flow or, 
eoinpot«i*<I of *i 
cm culm centre, 
from winch pio 
coed ion angular 
leaves* 


The mduc0iM 

symbol alone 
on a silver coin* 
The caimsms 

symbol, aooom- 
panied by n 
symbol oons- 
posed of four 
circles oonnect- 
ed hjf four lines 
at tight angles, 
on the 06]^ 
coius* 
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Source or loo Uity of the 
coinage 

Number 
oi com I 

shape of com 

Obverse 

Reverse 




of which the nucleus is 
composed of a dot sui- 
lounded by a ciiole, fiom 
which pioceed six 

blanches outwardly, each 
alternate bianch of which, 
respectively, takes the 
form of a bsibed aiiow- 
head, orthe chaiactei 

foim of the palatal leitei 
Sf and of two piongs 
pioceediiigoutv aids fiom 
a ball, 01 like the Idt 
chaiacter foim of the 
lettei M 1 consider 
the branches of this cn- 
culai ladiatedfiguieto le- 
piesent a continuous sue 
cession of the lettei s 
Ma-sa, or Ba-ma Last- 
ly, theie is also a chaitya 
symbol composed of three 
aics 


Continuation of 
puncb-xnaiked 
corns obtained by 
me fiom Tamba- 
vati Kfigan, 12 ’ 
miles noith of 
Cbitor 

2 

Cncular, 
coppei ; 

A bird with a ladiated tail 
A human figuie, with a 
plume, tuined foiwaids 
over the head, and hold- 
ing a speai in the left 
hand The ciicular ra 
diated figuie, each alter- 
nateiay orbiimch of which 
is eithei shaped like a 
barbed arrow-head, ox 
teimiiiates in two prongs* 

The caduceus 

symbol 

Ditto 

3 

Inegular- 

sided 

A Bodhi tree, with leafy 
blanches, and Buddhist 
railing 

Four double circles 
connected by 

foul hues at right 
angles 

Ditto 

4 

Laige , 
coppei , 
iixegular 
shaped , 
nearly 
Touna. 

A chavtya symbol, composed 
of five ares, surmounted 
b^ two somewhat square- 
sided compartments, arch- 
ed at top, with a dot in 
the centre of each, and a 
branch proceeding out of 
the top from between the 
two A Bodhi tiee with 
railing A truncated 
human figme, with a 
square be^ dross, sur- 
mounted by a spike or 
plume Also, the remains 

The caducous 

symbol 
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boaroe oi locality ol the 
comage 



Obverse, 




of the cucuki 
\vith bat bod anow boad 
shaped, and two-inona:od 
blanches, as desciibcd 
above 


Contmnation of 
punch-tnaiked 
coins obtained by 
me from Tamba- 
vati Nagaii, 12 
miles noith oi 
Chitor 


5 


Squaie , 
mived 
metal 


Fom cuclob, connw'tcd by Indistinct , but 
four lines at light angles appatonth some 
defaml s-v inbol, 
like a line tuil- 
iug umud at 
top, 01 home* 
thing, shaped 
apparently hkc 
a shephortiV 
crook, 01 a 
biiigil, but too 
muiii dcficcd 
to ^ !)e dibtiu- 
guished. 


Ditto 


6 


Oval-shap- A cross, the ends 

ed , copper, of the arms of which are 
recurved iix a cucular 
manuei 


An mdifilinet sym- 
bol with ia>» 
proci^eding iVoiti 
a circular centre* 


Ditto 


7 


Punch-marked corns 1 
found at N^lgar, 
about 30 to 40 
miles to the east- 
noith-east ftom 
Deoil 


"Round- 
shaped j 
coppei 


A human figure, of 
rude execution, with broad, 
squared shoulders, and 
the arms pointing straight 
downwards at nght 
angles 


Blank* 


Oblong } 
silver 


A circular, layod figure. 


The half of a 
circular, 

figuie, showing 
thiee angular 
points* 


Ditto 


Ditto 


2 


Half cir- 
cular , de- 
based sil- 
ver. 


Three sides 
at *nght 
angles^and 
the fourth I 
side tough 
and uregu- 
lar,copper- 


A character stamped in, 
shaped something like 
the letter JD of the W 
alphabet Another small- 
er stamp to the right of 
the former, shaped some- 
thing like the letter X>h 
or FA, of the Idt alpha- 
bet. 

Annmber of cuiious stamps 
or indentations, the mean- 
ing of which it is difficult 
to divine One is shaped 
something like the letter 
orJDofthe Bactrkn 
or Axiano-Peli alphabet. 
Another, something Eke 


Two small, deep 
indentai ion s, 
doso together, 
which probably 
denote the value 
of the com* 


Blank, but partly 
eaten away by 
coirosion. 
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Source or locality of the 
coinage 

^1 

Shape of 
com 

Obveise 

Reverse 




1 

the lettei Ph oi Dh of 
the Idt alphabet An- 
other, something like the 
lettei jBT of the same al- 
phabet Anothei, in the 
toim of a simple curve 


Oontinuaiion of 

punch- m aiked 
coins found at 
Nsi^ai, about 35 
to 40 miles to the 
east-uox th-east 
horn Deoh ^ 

4 

Small , 
squaie- 
bliaped, cut 
off at one 
comei 

Two ciiculai wheels, with 
eight spokes, veiy dis- 
tinct Below these theie 
IS a symbol, shaped hke 
a shepheid’s ciook oi 
stiigil, to the light, and 
a equal e indentation, with 
a raised curved line lun- 
mng into it, to the left 
Another similar coin has, 
instead of the last men- 
tioned symbol, a device 
like a tiident, oi a hand 
with three fingeis. 

Blank, or with a 
meie indenta- 
tion 

Ditto 

5 

Blank, 
vaiious- 
ly-shaped 
pieces of 
metal 

Plam-squared, oi oblong, 
pieces, 01 bars, of coppei 
or mixed metal some of 
them cut across by an 
indentation, as if foi di- 
vxidon. 


Punch-marked coins 
from the site of 
the ancient tity of ^ 
Taxila (General 
Cunningham) 




A ciicular nucleus 
surrounded by 
four semi cucles, 
the convexities 
of which aie 
turned towards 
the centre, and 
their concavity 
and the points 
or ends of the 
semi cn cular 
curves turned 
outwaids 

A more developed 
class of Hindu 
coins, which were 
apparently oast m 
moulds, with the 
device on them m 
very hold rehef 
Prom various 

paits of I^orthem 
and W e s t e r n 
India* 



Some of the coins of most 
common ooouirence of 
this type have on the 
obveise a bull or a lion, 
with a sort of erect 
standard in front of the 
former, formed hke a 
cross surmounted by a 
tnangle, with the apex 
turn^ downwards. 

A c\a%fnfa, ,with 
thiee axes, sur- 
mounted by a 
crescent. 
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Souice or locality of tbe 
comage 

I 

N amber 
of coins 

1 Shape of con 

j Ob\cr 8 c» 

A still moie advanced 
class of coina2:e, 
repiesenluii? the 
eaaliebt ot the die 
stxuck senes, fiom 
the north-west ot 
India 



On the obveise of one ol 
the most comuiou types 
of this coinage, there is a 
small eicct human hgme, 
of lude execution, with 
one aim raised, piobahh 
repieseutiag Buddlui 
To the left of the figuie, 
01 to the light on the 
com, a stiff convontional 
repiesentation of tiie 
Bodhi tiee Undei the 
feet of the standing 
hguie there is a hoiizon- 
tai symbol, shaped like 
the vap>a, oi tlmnde*bolt, 
of the Hindu dmnitic^ 
Legends vaiious, m the 
old fat chaiatter One 
type of these coins has a 
king's head ou the ve- 
veise, others have a 
horse, or a bull, oi a slag 

Many other vaneties 
of these two latter 
more developed 
classes of ancient 
Hindu coinage 

might be given, 
hut the above 
must seive foi 
present purposes 




Ancient Biitish 

coins, bearing de- 
vices somewhat 
similar to those 
found on some of 
the most ancient 
Hindu types of 
coinage 

1 

R 0 u n d - 
shaped. 

"•oins, of which one of the 
faces, which we shall 
call the obverse, is 
covered with mimorouH 
c u 1 1 0 u s symbols and 
devices. The moKfc con- 
spicuous and central de- 
vice represents a tall, 
two-legged animal, whit h 
m^ be said to resemhle 
either a hen, or a cr#me, 
or a stork* It has large 
^s or horns, a beak 
like that of a stoik, a 
neck with heckles like 
that of a cook, a body 
like that of a horse or a 
greyhound, and of the 
two le^ the upper parts 
resemble those of nfcher 
a horse or a gteyhonn^ 
and the lower parts those 


i Bo^crso 


Ou Ihc torn sc 
t 0 m m 0 n 1 y a 
luusc 01 a bull, 
but sonu'tuuos 
a hUg, and in 
one t\pc a hu* 
man head. 


On the reverse 
of one of iht‘H4^ 
coiua, ihcie i*i 
thi» word 
whiuh may 
either he tho 
name of some 
kiugi or may 
signify; 'being* 
or ' exisienoe/*- - 
fro m hud, 
'world/ *mU 
vereC 'that 
whieh fixietif/ 
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Source or of tUe 

i oxinf^e 

u j: , 
^ s 

s§ h 

s 1 

. 

lb ape of coin 

Obverse 

Keverse 

! 

" rn-vm 

Hi iBM 

of a bud The tail is 
divided into tKiee plumes, 
each teimiiiating witb a 
knob In the open beak 
of this animal there is 
some ob-ject which will 
presently he ref ei red to 
This is the conventional 
representation of Vend- 
ueityiliQ Biitish Ceres, oi 
gieat aikite mothex and 
piotectoi ot all, who, in 
some of the ancient 
Diuidic mysteiies, was 
lepiescnted as ‘‘ a great 
hen,*' with led fangs, and 
a thiee ciested comb^ as 
the piofcectress of the can- 
didate foi initiation, and 
the pieseiver of living 
things, and of the lace 
o( minkmd in geneial 
The hen le presented, 
in fact, the gi eatmundane 
incubatox While in 
otbei paits of tbe same 
mysteues, Cendwen was 
repieseiited as a **pioud 
mare,** and “the mothei 
of all,** whi( h latter m/- 
til os, no doubt, gave use 
to the fable of the 
“ Tiojan horse *' (or 
rather mare P) which 
gave birth to the host 1 
which captured Tioy in 
oidei to lestore Helen, 
the female mytholoj’ioal 
impersonification of light 
The object in the mouth, 
or beak, of this stiange 
mythological animal on 
the Biitish coins I be 
lieve to repiesent an in- 
fant of the human race 
In Germany a toy may 
very fiequently be seen 
representing a stoik with 
a baby in its open beak, 
which, as tbe German 
nurses, or arntnes, will 
often tell childien, repre* 
sents the stork wmch 
brings the babies into the 
world > and when a new 
baby is bom m a fiamily, 
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Souiee or locoJity of the 
comag-e 



Obvojso 


I 


( 


! 


Coutinxiatioii of 
ancient Biitieli 
coins, bearing 
devices somewhat 
similar to those 
found on some of 
the most ancient 
Hindu types of 
coinage^ 


I German muses will ac« j 
count foi ifcs appeal nnv, j 
in reply to the einpunes j 
of inquisitive eluMien, 1 >\ I 
} fcaymg that it ivas bi ought j 
I theio bv a sloxk , and T 
^ believe the idea of this to | 
bedeiived fiom some an- 
cient invibologu nl t edi- 
tion, allied to the ancient 
British Celtic, oi Diuidi- 
cal, mtfihoi conceiuing 
Cendwen In fnmt of 
the figuie of this nn- 
tbological animal, on the 
Biitish coins, there aie 
two other obp*cts siniilai 
to that which it holds in 
its mouth Belo\\ tin* 

I bieast of the ounnal, 
there i& a wheel, with 
eight bpoLes, exactly rt*- 
: semblmg the Biwlilhiht 
I chalfa, 01 wheel, mi 
i the Buddhist coins ot 
India In the held, oi 
exergue, of the coin, to- 
wards the KUi of the my- 
thological animal, there 
is an oval, or eye-shaped 
%uie with a dot in its 
contio. On one com, 
also, there aie three 
small staiK, two in fnmt 
of, and one behind the 
neck of the nnnnal Be 
sides iho emblemH and 
devices aheady <le«<‘nb* 
ed, there also occui vaii- 
ous dots or circles, and 
oreecent-shapod curves, 
some of which may pos- 
sibly refer to the moon 


A.com^ of somewhat more 
oonsideiablo sisie, with a 
most extiaoidmary re- 
piesentataon of an animal, 
the body of which is 
shaped like that of a 
horse, but wbicb has a 
human head crowned* 
1]his animal is represent- 
ed as running at full 
speed, ^d driven by a 
onnous figure^ the npper 


Tile nature of the 
reveise (d this 
coin is not 
known. 
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Souice 01 locality of the 
comdge 

^ s 

ZB 

P 

Shape of coin 


^ o 



I 

I 


1 

I 

I 


Obveise 


Rtveiso 


part of wliich is human, 
but the lowei pait of 
which has a sciew-shaped 
termination This lattei 
%ure has twisted hau, 
which comes down in a 
point behind , and m the 
right hand thei e is a whip , 
and its left hand, which 
shews only a fingei and 
thumb, IS appaiently 
sti etched out to clutch 
the neck of the human- 
headed horse Beneath 
the legs of the human 
headed horse, theie is the 
probtiate figme of a man, 
having a beaid, and 
dressed in a soit of kilt, 
01 tunic, and weaiing a 
head-dicss veiy much 
1 1 k e a Phiygian bonnet, 
ending in a point behind 
The light hand of this 
piostiabe figure bolds an 
object whiSh exactly re- 
sembles the ancient 
Etiuscan form of the 
lettei A In fiontof the 
human-headed h o i s e , 
theie aie the letters YE 
(YEP— or YE?) 


Continuation of 
ancient Biitish 
corns, bearing 
devices somewhat 
similar to those 
found on some of 
the most ancient 
Hindu types of 
coinage 


3 


Ihito 


4 


A human head and bust, 
with wings, 01 flames, 
pi oceediug f i o m its 
shouldeis, and the le- 
gend {(D) onai), 

which I consider to re- 
present the name of 
Adonai 


Another com has, on the 
obverse, the lepiesenia- 
tion of a horse, with the 
legend round 

the maigin, which signi- 
fies ‘‘the pnnce/' 


A winged centaui, 
the fore-legs of 
which aie in a 
stiaight or erect 
position, hut the 
hind-legs in a 
bent 01 sitting 
postiue It ap- 
peals to be a 
comhination be- 
tween a centaur 
and a sphinx 
The reverse has the 
word “ YER,*’ 
snrionnded by 
dots. 


* Ditto 




Two other andent British 
corns , have a spirited re* 
piesentatiott or a bull 
on their reverse Under 
the huU, on one of these, 
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1 S 5 



1 

Source or locality of tbe 
coinage 

ss 

1 s 

Shape of com 

Obverse 

Be^orse 


[ 5c: O 





llie TTord VZI !s> wtition 
On the ob\infcie ot thu 
com, thexe is the head of 
a kingt with the woxd 
(“Cynok'lni'’) 
lound the m«ngm, and 
the lemaius oi the word 
sigxnf’^xnj? 

“Pimce ** 


On the obverse ol the other 
com, with the “ bull 
sjymbol, theie is a human 
head wieathed, and the 
word round the 

maigm 

The lattei woid is vailonsly 
spelt, on different coin‘^,as 
“TVSOIV ” “TVSCYV," 
«‘TVSCIO/' and 
“TVSCIV;'* but in 
whatever form this an- 
cient Biitish title appears, 
it IS undoubtedly equxva- 
len t to the Welsh 
Tyuysoot ** a prince,*' and 
the Gaelic Tfmeac\ “a 
fiist man,” ox foiemost 
man,” Or “chief” 


Continuation of 
ancient Bintish 
coins, bearing 
devices somewhat 
similar to those 
found on some of 
the most ancient 
Hindu types of 
coinage 


7 


Another coin has, on the 
obvei'se, a fuio human 
head, with cui ly h.ux and 
beard, and a lam’shoxn 
oinamcntmg the side of 
the head and on the 
maxgin, thexo is the woxd 
(Cerwonto), 
which signifies “ the 
homed.” The head very 
much resemWos some of 
the homed heads of 
Alexander the Great, as 
seen on coins and gems, 
but the legend agrees 
with the name of the 
Gaulish homed divinity 
“OEBNVNNOS.” 


On the reverse of 
this coin theie 
is the lecumbent 
figuiool an ani- 
mal hk(' a lion, 
u n d rneath 
which thexo IS 
the word 
(0am), which 
sign) ties “the 
blind,” which 
mufli have some 
mytiiological al- 
lusion* 


.a aa : rjffa ., rra aa^ 


Thus, the symbols of the htiU, the horse, the whed, 
dote, aud oirdes, and crescents, and stars, and cuiious mytho<- 
logical animals, wre almost as common on a certain 
of ancient British corns as on andent Hindu coins. As 
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to the wheel, the oliahra of the Hindus, I may mention 
that it was a sacred Hruidical symbol Arianrod ’’ (or 
Ins) is termed by the Bards ^Hhe goddess of the silver 
wheel/' 

The sacred brindled ox or bull of the Drums, enlied 
Beer Lied, or ^‘the flaming bull/' with seven score knobs on 
his collar, was attended by three cranes, one of which was 
perched on liis head, another on the middle of his back, and 
a thiifl at the extremity near the taih These birds emblem- 
atically represented the sun at his rising meridian and 
setting, and also the three prmcipal ofideers or hierophants 
oJIiciating in the ceremonies of initiation into the mysteries. 

The Druidic bull was the Mithraic bull. 

The seven score knobs on the collar of the bull were an 
illustration of the sacred form’^a ( (7 +34-3^) x 7+7) — 140. 
The cranes represented the ibis of the Egyptians, which 
signified “ father of fire/’ 

Davies, in his treatise on the ancient British corns, re- 
marks on the effigy of Ceridioen displayed on some of the 
coins The mythological form of Oeridwen, as represented 
on the ancient British coins, and resembling that of a great 
bird like an ostrich, or a stork, or a huge hen, or like a 
horse, is thus referred to by Taliesin in his^ poem of Angwr 
Cyvyndawd, where, in covert and symbolical language, he 
describes the various stages of his initiation into the mys- 
teries. He says : 

I was received by a heu with led fangs and a divided ciest. I 
remained nine months an infant in her womb. * i i. v 

Again was I instructed by the cherisher of the red fangs. Ot what she 
gave me, scarcely can I utter the praise that is due/^ Again, Taliesm, 
descrxbmg his mitiation, says. "^The secrets were imparted to by 
the old giantess without the use of audible language Again * The 
gigantic goddess, Cendwen, in the form of a proud maie emerging 
from behind the veil, now seized the astonished candidate, and by main 
force bore him away to the mythological sea of Dylan, into whose 
f^g stream he was immediately plunged by the attendant piiest,aua 
hence he was said to be changed into a fish , and to remain a whole 
yeai in the deep in the character of ^ Arawn, the artile/ {K'tsioiy of 
Xmiiationy page &10.) 

This strEnge mytliological a n imal represented on some of 
the ancient British coins, symbolising one of the mystic 
forms of Ger^wen^ as described above, finds its parallel in 
some Hindti mythological representations. There is now a 
drawing before me, the work of a Hindu artist, a native ol 
Orissa, which represents an impersonification, or incarnation, 

r 
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of one of the Hindu deities, to which the Uriya name 
of Nuba Biijurti has been given ; and from the pi’osence 
of the pa&ma, or lotus, and the blue colour in two instano(‘H 
introduced into parts of the picture, there is reason to pi'c- 
sume that it is in some way connected with the worship, or 
incarnations, of Vishnu, whoso peculiar element is water. 
This figure possesses the head of a cock, the neck of a pea- 
cock (which is blue), the shoulders and hump of a bull, 
and the body of a lion. Its right fore-leg is formed of th(^ 
hand and arm of a man or woman, with a bracelet on the 
wrist, and holding perpendicularly, by a long stalk, a lotus 
flower shaped like a wheel with eight spokes, surrounded 
by upwardly-pointed leaves, and surmounted by a spDcc, 
which is the sign of life and immortality, and closely re- 
sembles in outline the Egyptian looped sign of life, as well 
as the eight-spoked wheel on the ancient British coins. The 
left fore-leg is that of an elephant, the right hind-leg that of 
a leopard or tiger, and the loft hind-log that of a horse ; 
while the tail is formed by the body of a sacred hooded 
snake or Nag, terminating with the snake’s head. 

Before this extraordinary monstrosity stands the figure 
of Ai'jun, one of the Pandus, in a suppheatory attitude, and 
who IS painted a blue colour (which is the sign of, or sacred 
to, Vishnu); a bow and arrow ho on the ground, which Arjun 
has just cast down, for he is armed with a quiver, and from 
the position of the ariows, which lie under the feet of the 
ni-onster, they have evidentl;jr been unavaih’ngly shot at the 
invulnerable monster, by Arjun, who now acknowledges the 
divinity. 
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MORA. 

Mora is tlie site of an ancient j)lace said to iiave been 
founded by Moradbwaj of the Yadu line of the Lunar race 
It hes about 34 miles to the north of the Banas Riverj or 
about 25 miles due north of the Muhammadan tomi of 
Malaina, and about 40 miles to the south of Mhowa, on the 
Agra and J aypdr road, about 30 miles to the north-east of 
Ohatsd, and about 26 miles to the east-south-east of Deosa ^ 

It IS situated on the western side of a great valleyj 
between two ranges of lofty, bare, reddish-coloured hiUs, 
which run nearly north and south. 

Mora, as before stated, was originally the name of the site 
of an ancient city said to have been founded by Moradhwaja, 
a Raja of the Yadu line of the Lunar race, who, according to 
the local traditions, is reputed to' have lived m the tune 
of the Pandus, and to have been a contemporary of Krishna. 

But at the conclusion of Tod’s “Annals of Amber” 
Majasthcm, Vol. II, p 438, he mentions the names of several 
ancient places where research might produce interesting 
results in the way of discoveries of antiquities or inscriptions. 
Among those he mentions Mora, as havmg been founded by 
Mordhuj, a Chohan Raja > Tod, however, must be mistaken 
as to the Ohohan origm of Moradhwaj, as aU the traditions 
which refer to him clearly state that he was of the Yadu hne 
of the Lunar race. 

Mora, as it at present exfeia, consists of three distinct 
portions, namdy — 

J. — The JPwdna IDiem, or the ruined site of the original 
ancient city built by Moradhwaj, situated on a step-shaped, 
or sheK-Hko, rooky platform, about half-way up a bare red- 
dish-coloured hiU, which is somewhat detached from the rest 
of the range to which it belougs by two steep, narrow, rooky 
valleys, or gorges, one on each side, north and south. The 
way up to this ancient site is by a zigzag causeway, which 
ascends from tho southern gorge, at the entrance to which 
there is a famous sacred khnd, or tank, which is a place of 
pilgrimago ; pilgrims come there to bathe in the khnd two 
days in the y^r, namely, one in the month of Jyeshtha 

^ Tod maJees Mora to bo only nine 1:6s east of Peonsab But, m the first place^ Mora 
is, situated somewhat south of east from Deosa, and, m the second place, it is more than 
Hiue k6t from peosa. It may possibly be about ten k6$ in a stiaigbt hue as the bird flies, 
or according to tbe Bajpatana computation of the length of a kds which is about one- 
third, or of&n nearly onothalf, more than tho standard k6s of .^gia and Delhi 
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and at the ftiU moo5i of tlic montli of Magha, which la I top 
fell this year (1873) on the night of the 11th J aniiary, at the 
very time that I was at Mora. The men liathed in the hfiud 
first m the early morning, Justhoforo dayhi'cak, and nuiw'r- 
ous parties might be seen waiting along the' road For tiu' 
propitious time for bathing ; the women bathed aFlerw'arda 
during the day. The women came, back in parties, of whoni 
some in advance of each party were singing and dancing, the 
subject of their song being: apparently some rhyme in prais(\ 
of the kOnd of Mora. The few words which 1 could catch 
sounding sometliing like — 

“ / Jai ! Jai ! Jui! 

I>aliya, daUya, hardp-tdl 
Nahdy, naMy, jo Mora KieadP* 

Another old name of this ancient city on the height ap- 
pears to have been Raj Khet; and this name is engraved 
m Nagri characters on a rock near the head of the gorge. 

IL Furdm 0dm Mora, a largo antiquatcil-Iooking 
village, situated partly at the foot and ])artly on the slope of 
the hills, about the mouth of the gorge, immediately below the 
Pmdna SJiera. The road to the kflnd passes through tliis 
village. The situation of tliis place very much resembles 
that of M&ch^bri. 

III. —New Mora, which is a small modem town, surround- 
ed by mud fortifications, situated on the low ground, at the 
distance of about half a mile from the foot of the hills. 

What remains of the ancient city of Mora on the height 
consists of numerous rums of deserted buildings, some of 
which ^ are said to bo those of palaces, while others are those 
of ordinary dwellings, and a few are those of temples. IVo 
ruins in particular are conspicuous when looking up at the 
height from below, namely, the rum of a large building, 
which far exceeds the rest in size, and which, in all probabil- 
ity, is that of a palace or citadel and, secondly, a pyramidal 
shaped structure, which is the sikar of a deserted temple. 

On the slope, or face, of another hill in the same range, 
about three-quarters of a mole to the left, or south, of me 
above, there fe the ru^ed ruin of some largo and lo% two^ 
storeyed building, and in a sort of hollow, on the lower slope 
of a more distant hill, to the right, or north, there is standing, 
the, lofty end wall of somfe large btxilditi.g^ which has exactly 
the appearance of the east gable end waE of som^>bhfey 
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iniinj such as we see in Europe. This last ruin overhangs 
the village of Gheronda, which hes about two miles to the 
north, at the foot of the continuation of the same hill range 
The entire extent of the deserted ruined town of old 
Mora on the height is about half a mile square, that is, 
this IS about the extent of the area now actually covered by 
ruins ; but a somewhat larger area is embraced withm the 
fortification walls of the old oity,^ which run along the 
edge of the cliffs of the sides of the rocky platform on 
which the ancient city stood, and therefore I consider that 
the present ruins, which are not very ancient, do not 
represent the original extent of the ancient city, but rather 
the diminished extent of a middle-aged town, built on the 
site of the ancient city, and probably out of its ruins ; for 
loose blocks of stone, originally obtained from the rock 
which composes the very site, must have been easily appro- 
priated from the ruins of a larger ancient city to rebuild a 
middle-aged town of lesser extent. I should, therefore, estimate 
the extent of the origmal ancient city to have been somewhere 
about a mile square ; and I would consider this to have been the 
extent of the area of the fortified city on the height alone ; 
for the large village, now called Purina Ghm Mora, 
which surrounds the mouth of the gorge, and runs partly up 
the lower slopes of its sides, is evidently also an ancient 
inhabited spot, and contains the ruins of many deserted build- 
ings, and I believe that this originalljr constituted the lower 
outertown, or subm’b, of the ancient city. The sacred khnd, 
or tank, which is situated about the apex or middle of the 
upper part of this village, evidently consisted originally of a 
natural basin in the rock, which was filled either by a spring 
at its bottom, or else by the water which trickles down into 
it from the steep rocky gorge above, which is the bed of a 
fierce foaming torrent during the rains. This natural basin 
was taken advantage of to form a tanlc by squaring its sides 
and hewing out steps to 1(^ down to the water, and then 
enclosing the whole within a low waE, at the southern side 
of which there is a building containing a shnne and a place 
for the attendant Brahmans to reside in. The actual area of 
the water contained in the tank, when I saw it, did not exceed 
40 feet square, so that the bathers must be pretty well 
pack^ together in such a confined space. 

^ Tills outer fortilleaiiou wall along ilie edge of tlie clilEs was merely of loose 
stones, and hsi been, in many i)laces> eutuoly domobsbed 
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The waters of this ktod are always warm, or tepid : anti 
this warm temperature of the water is natural, and is most 
likely produced by some warm spring in the bed of the (ank. 

I have said that I consider that the ruins now standing on 
thePm4na Khera, or the site of the ancient cxty of Mora 
on the height, are only of middle age, and not very ancient 
I came to this conclusion, not from the comparatnely fresh 
appearance of the blocks of stone of w'hich the ruiried build- 
ings are composed, for wboro such stones are obtained from 
the surrounding rock on the spot, the stones which luivelx'c'n 
squared by the chisel for building pmposcs, must, of course, 
always have a much fresher appearance than the rough rock 
m situ, hut I was led to this conclusion from the fact that 
all the doorways which still remain standing, such as those 
of the oldest temple ruin, or of the citadel palatial huildings, 
are all arched, and every arch is pointed, a sort of recurved 
pointed arch. Therefore these buildings cannot bo older 
thsTi the period when the pointed arch liad boon at least 
partialy adopted, or had come into occasional use, by the 
Hindus in architecture ; and as wo know tbo opinion of the 
Hindus concerning the arch, that it “ never rests,” ‘ and 
their predilection for the horizontal arclutravo supported by 
brackets, wo may presume that the peculiarly shaped pointed 
arches which prevail among the ruins of tho Purina Khera 
of Mora, on the height, mustliave hcon an innovation, pro- 
bably adopted owing to some peculiar fault or quality inherent 
in the stone, perhap that of brittleness or cross fracture. 'Hie 
stono is a metamorphio caloiferous rook, but jKisscssses other 
ingredients, such as a proportion of silica, &e. 

The citadel contams a large mined palatial building, 
which is the oldest-lookiug structure of the whole. It is 
situated somewhat higher up than, and at tho hack of, the 
rest of the ruins. It is surrounded by a wall; and one 


^ The Hhidtis are, this nxattei, as m moat othera, theoretically right, hut praotleally 
•wrong, for while an arch exoi’fcs a ceitam amount of oul wardly pushing force, that fotxsc k 
obliquely directed and equably distnbutwl, while it possesses an adheaive quality which rto 
hind of dat oicbitrave whatever caa possibly possose, and wheic an aiohitravo la eonatructi^ 
of stone which is liable to ciach or fissure, the arch piovos tho more durable slmcturc of the 
two ^ A good arch pvm way only gradually and by degrees, and at drat causes only' a 
smMng, whereas a nat architrave gives way at once and bringn everything down with a 
run And why ? because the pressure of an arch is oblique and partial, and the superstrue-^ 
ture above an arch itself for some distance tahe*^ tho same form and Erection as ftio arch 
itself, wheieas the whole pressure of aflat arohitiave and its horizontal stmeratraatura it 
diieoted coBectxvely upon one single point stia^ht downwards, Ui short, the latter formi a 
dead weight pressing downwards on a single friable stone without any lateral support to 
counteiudt the pressure , . 
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enters the front court, or cMuk through a pointed arch- 
way. The palatial building stands at the back of this court 
and is a lofty structure, not very unlike some old ruined, 
castellated residence in Europe. The court, and the inner 
chambers of the palatial budding, are overgrown with weeds 
and scrubby tangled jungle, and some of the dark lower 
chambers are said to have become a den of leopards. I, how- 
ever, penetrated into the heart of the building without seemg 
any animal. 

Immediately in front of the arched gateway of the cita- 
del, on the opposite side of a narrow street or causeway, 
there is an old temple, which is remarkable for having a 
pyramidal-shaped siinr, or spire. The lower part of the 
sikar is square up to the roof of the vestibule ; the sikar 
then takes the form of a perfect pyramid, of which the 
perpendicular height considerably exceeds its diametncal 
breadth. The vestibule is not supported on pillars, but on 
pointed arches, which pierce the side walls. The exterior of 
this temple is very plain, with very little attempt at 
ornamentation, with the exception of some angular bevil- 
lings on the sides of the sikar, and a little bead- work 
along the outer comice of the wall-plates of the vesti- 
bule and sanctum The interior is perfectly plain. The 
sikar may be about 40 feet in height from the ground. 

At the right side of the mtrance to the principal street, 
or causeway, there is another temple, almost exactly similar 
to the one above described, but rather smaller, and of even 
plainer construction. This temple is evidently much more 
modem than the other. It, however, possesses exactly the 
same kind of pyramidal spire. 

There is nothing further worthy of remark in connection 
with these ruins, except the fact that some of the buildings 
have been two-storeyed, and that the doors and windows 
which remain in the walls of several of these are arched. 

On a pinnacle of the hill, to the south of the rocky plat- 
form on which the remains above described are situated, 
there is a small detached clump of ruins, which are evident- 
ly the site of an outoost, or “look-out,” for a military guard : 
as from the elevated position of this isolated nest of ruins, 
a full and uninterrupted view could be had of the country 
below towards the south, east, and north. 

I could find no inscriptions, of even middle age, anywhere 
about Mora. The native guides whom I had with me 
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■when I Tisited tlio ruins led me all the way to the veiy 
head ot the gorge by a most rugged and difliculi., steep, rocky 
path, to see some hijuTi, or, in other words, an inscription on 
the rock. But when, after considerable toil and fatigue, 
I amved there, I found, to my disappointment, a quite 
modern Nagri inscription of four lines, A('ry sliallonly 
engraved on the rook, and avMoIi was evidently the work 
of some gosain But even this modern inscription had biHUi 
partly defaced, and the ends of the lines nearly obliti'rated 
by the torrents which descend down this rocky gorge 
during the rains. On another rack, not far from tlii.s, the 
words “ M6j-KMf are. engraved, and whicli 

is probably the name of the hill up to wliich the gorge 
ascends. 

There are said to be a number of Moris, or Eajputs of 
the Mori tribe, stiU dwelling at Mom and in its immodiate 
iKsighbourhood ; and this fact, coupled with the name of thc‘ 
place (Mora), tends yery mtich to conlirai ray itiferenco 
that the ancient city was founded by the Moris; and in 
that case the Momdhwaj, who is traditionally reput.ed 
to hare been the founder of the city, must, in all probabilily, 
have been a king of the Mori tiihe. 

We have thus three prominent facts which all point to (ho 
same conclusion, namely, (1), that the name of thcs pla<‘e is 
Mom, (2), that it w'as founded hy a king called Mom- 
dhwaj (3), that there arc a number of Mori llajpttts still living 
at and about Mora. 

The name of Mora and that of the Moris is simply a 
corruption of “Jfc/yMm," -which is the correct Ranskritoilho- 
graphy of the word, and signifies " a peacock.” 

But from whom were those Moris or Mayuras who 
founded Mora, descended ? For there were also a dynasty of 
Mayarfi. kings of Dehli, and the famous Mamyas of magailha! 

The following is the conclusion which I have arrived at 
after a careful consideration of the subject : — 

It is now pretty well proved (as may be seen from my 
report on Ohitor) that the Mayura kings who ruled at DehH 
for about one hundred and fifty yearn B. 0., were line^ly 
descended from the last of the myal Maurya line of 
Magadha. Dehli was taken by Sakaditya, or Sakwanti, and. 
the Mayur&s driven out of it about B, C, GO. Wheare, then, 


* probnUj wgiuftw “the mouuteiu ot kll of tb« wottsd.**, 
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did the Mayuras, or tlieir descendants, go after their expul- 
sion from Dehli ^ I believe that they went south : and that 
one of them may have founded Mora, while another settled 
at Morwan or Mori-Jea-patan, to the south of Ohitor, ; for 
we know that Ohitor was in possession of the Moiis before 
it was taken by Bappa, the Gohlot, or Sisodia. If this be 
the case, then both Mora in the north, and Morwun, near 
Ohitor, may have been founded at about B. 0. 50. On the 
other hand, it is just possible that the Moradhwaja who 
founded Mora might be identifiable with the S5nad.hwa3a 
of General Ounningham’s Mayuva dynasty of Dehli, who 
bved about B. 0. 210. 
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bijOli. 

OB WAXiVALI, OR MdRAK^RO, OR AHAICUPCr, 

Thefoitifiedtownof or VijnyacitU (tiMcIi is the 

original Sanskrit form of the name) is sitnaiiod in an olcrnt- 
ed hollow, or tahlo-land valley, m the midst of wliat is called 
the Upermal hill range of the great Ai’avalli mounlain 
system, and which here forms the great tahlc-land calk'd the 
Pathar. Bijoli lies about 60 imles to the north-east from 
Ohitor, and about 36 miles to the south-south-west from 
Bundi. 

Bij61i, or Vijayfivali, appears to have had also two other 
names in ancient times, namely Mdrakdro and Ahaicb- 
pur. But neither of the actual places bearing those 
names was situated quite on the site of the present town ; 
Mdrakflro having been located on a high ground about 
three-quarters of a mile to the south-east of the present 
town, while the identity of the site of Ahaichphr would 
appear to be uncertain. 

Bijbli itself, as it now exists, may be described as a some- 
what small, but well-built and picturesqiio-Jooking town, 
confined within walls, and which looks more like a good- 
sized fortress than a small walled town, [t is sitiiah'd at 
the foot of the slope of the south-western face of a hill 
which rises to the north-east of it. A stream called the 
Mandagm runs past it, through the vaUoy, southwards. 

Bijdli, or Vijay4vali, would appear to have been foundfud 
in old times by some Eajas of the Hfiii tribe, or, according 
to the local traditions, by a Baja Aun, or Ilfin, or On. 
The Hfins were also more particularly the reputed founders 
of BaroUi or Bhadravati, and MainAl or Mahanftl, further 
south, and their name is also connected with Bhainsror ; and 
this Hfin tribe were, in fact, in former times, the paramount 
lords of the whole coimtry^ which lies between Kota, Bliains- 
ror, BaroUi, MaitAl, Bassi, and Bundi. 

The Hfins would appear to have been conquered and dis- 
possessed, successively, by the Choh#lns and the Gehlois of 
Mewar. It must, I think, have boon owing to some such 
conquest by anothOT invading tribe that the name of BiioU 
was changed from that of ^ Ahaichpur to VijayvaH. 

, The name of Mdiakfiro, as applied either to old Bii61i* 
or te an old deserted site near it, would, I think , appe*^ to 
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indicate tlie presence of tlie Moris from Chitor, as the pos- 
sessors of Bij61i, at some remote period ; beeanse, when the 
Moris were m possession of Ohitor, and were therefore the 
paramount lords of a largo tract of country m the neigh- 
bourhood, it is more than probable that their sovereignty 
may liavo extended at least as far as what is now called 
Bi]61i, — if not further. 

Bijoli is now tributary to the Sisodia Ranas of Mewar. 
It is at present held by a family of the Pramara tribe, 
who bear the title of B<io. The present Raos of Bijdli 
were formerly, about two hundred and sixty years ago, Raos 
of Jagnisr, between Agm and BaiA.na. Rao .^oka Pramara, 
of Jagnbr, for some reason or other, either owing to having 
been dispossessed by tlie Muhammadans, or by invitation, 
came into Mewar, with aU his hassi {vasi), or tenantry, 
or retainers, in the tune of Amara Sinha Sisodia, Rana of 
Chitor, some time soon after A D 1610 ; and Amara Sinha 
married the daughter of Rao Asoka, and granted him the 
possession of Bijoli as a fief.^ This Pram&.ra family of 
Raos are stiU in possession of Bi]6h ; and the present Rao 
appeared to be a very courteous and well-disposed person, 
and most particularly civil and obhging to any Eui’opean 
traveUers who happen to pass by way of Bij6h. He was 
' one of the very few of the R&jputskia OMofs whom I had to 
do with who proved at all pohte and obhging ; but the 
Bij61i Chief certainly stands first in the hst for kindliness 
and courtesy. 

The only objects of particular archaeological interest 
about Bijdh are its temples, which are outside of the town, 
and certain inscriptions which are at two different spots, also 
outside of the town. The most famous and only remark 
worthy of the shrines at Bijoli, are three large and hand- 
some, and elaborately sculptured Brahmanical temples, which 
are situated on low ground, on the left bank of the Mandagni 
stream, outside of the walls of tlie town, and about a quarter 
of a mile to the south-east of it. One of the temples con- 
tains four chambers, two of which are separate shiines ; or 
it may bo said to liave been origmally composed of two dif- 
ferent temples, connected together under one roof, surmount- 
ed by two sikars and two domes, — so that, there are in reality 
altogether four temples. The low situation of these temples 
causes them to appear quite at a disadvantage beside the 


1 See Tod's Vol II* p 74^, < Personal Narrative/' 
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high ■walls and bastion towers of the towni of Bij61i, dost* 
by, and backed as they are ioo, by a hill, or long high ridge, 
which rises, with a gradual ascent, a short distance to 1 tie 
rear of them, on the north-east. The exact date of the con- 
struction of those temples I ivas unable to <‘isci*rtam Irom 
any records or traditions of the place; and there are not 
any inscriptions actually in the temples ilu'nivseha's tVoni 
which one could ascertain their age. But, on a slab of 
stone in the parapet wall of a line tank ol masonry, calh'd 
the MMidagni-ha-kmid, close to the templcH, tluwe is a 
very large inscription of sixteen hues, 8 fc'ct in length, 
by 3 feet in breadth, wluch contains no less than seven dati's, 
namely, “ Samvat 1332,” “ Samvat 1352,” “Smnvat 137(),” 
and “Samvat 1386” three times rejicated' The lire! of 
these dates, namely “ Samvat 1332,” would he oquivalent 
to A. B. 1276. Supposing therefore, as is most probubl<‘, 
that the tank was constructed some time after the toinples 
were built, I think it is likely tliat the tenqihjs may 
have been built about A. D. 1200. But, as will be seen in 
the sequel, I found, on examination, that the present temples, 
though themselves probably old, were in reality, apjjarontly, 
in part piece-work restorations of still older tenij)l('s; or 
that they were, at least partly, and especially one of them, 
built up out of the already sculptured architectural frag- 
ments of other more ancient temples winch liad preceded 
them. Bor, in the body of the structure of at least one of 
these temples, I discovered certain sculptured stones au<l 
portions of pillars, which had an incongruous appeai-muio, 
and did not agree with the oilier parts of the structure 
which surrroundedthem; and in one of tho temples I found 
that pieces of sculpture and pillars were actually partly 
hidden in the masonry of the structure. Bine pillars, with 
splendid bracket capitals, there, were so built up into the 
walls of the central domed vestibule of one of tho temples, 
that only one of the four brackets of the capitals of each 
projected out of the masonry ! And that one bracket was all 
that could he seen of them until I ascended to a sort of 
small upper chamber or cell; and there I saw tho otheir sides 
of two or the bracket capitals, with three splendid brachots 
complete, and the whole of one side of the upper part of 
the shaft of one of the pillars exposed to view ! But^ the 
other pillars belonging to this set wore Completely hidden, 
by being built up in the walls; the only sign Of thoif 
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exist.eii(*c, as I said befoi*e, ‘being a single bracket projecting 
inwardly from the coiuiee I •vmU, howevei-j gi've a full de- 
scription of the temples further on 

1 must now return to the subject of the inscription m 
the parapet wall of the Manddgm-ha-Mmd. This inscrip- 
tion, as I mentioned before, is 8 feet m length by 3 feet 
in width ; but the letters are so large that there are not more 
than nine hues in the main body of the inscription. There 
arc four more separate lines which run cross-ways at right 
angles, at the loft side of the inscription. Then there is the 
figure of a woman, holding a flower in one hand, which 
is acoompamed by throe small Imes of inscription, one below 
the feet, and two above the head, of the figure. Lastly, 
there is the name of the engraver, in one short hue of small 
letters, directly above the mam portion of the inscription. 
This inscription is of very rude execution, and some of the 
letters are very badly and curiously formed, while there arc 
a few of them which are totally unrecognizable and incom- 
prehensible, and cannot be read in any way , and the^e are 
many errors m orthography, such as the use of the palatal s 
whore the common dental s ought to be used, and had 
already been used in the very same word, and vice versa : as, 
for instance, “samvat” for “shamvat,” and "shuta” for 
“suta” The word sinha is also indifferently spelt, with 
cither the dental or the palatal s. In another case, a word 
which roads as mrata^ occui's, where, from the context, 
either Wimta or suta was evidently intended. And a 
name is given as “ Komld' m one lino, and as “ Kautha” in 
another. The insenption is, however, of some importance, 
as, besides the fact that no less than six different dates are 
given m the body of it, and a seventh date, also, which is 
given in another separate or detached hne of iascription, 
the names of several mdividuals are also given, who appear 
to have been men of consequence, as if on a par with nobles 
or rajas, and bearing the titular designation of smha, but 
belonging to a tribe called Mathura, who may have been 
either Brahmans or Kayaths. The words “ MatJmrdmvo/ya 
Kd^aschhatha'" frequently occur in the inscription; Ibut this 
does not refer to the Kayasth tribe at all ; but it bears 
reference to the Hindu ceremony of the puriff cation of the 
body, in water, on the sixth day after chud-birth, called the 
Chhaiha, or “ sixth ; ” and which ceremony was no doubt 
performed at the ta:^ called the M(mdagm-ha-Mnd. 
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The following is a reading of the whole inscription : — 

Reading of the insouption at the “ ilaatldgni-la^ltlnd f ut Jiijdli, 

[ Sepftiato hue over the top ] 

Bliatlia Mohana swasti §n Bn Sam kangaia Blieto U.»* 

1 C* Swastill gayiyam pmda dS.nc na KiuuBhctre Kivipaivafu^ 
Mandfi.kiiinifLuatmdtie napiasio (or Itlulau jiigc (or 

tlmge^) II 1 tbcmvaswa (or tliemkakba^) gluailuni 

S. Samvai varshe Pausba sudi 10, lavau (oi ravi*<^) iinigama 
KS,yaschhatha §u K5.k\va (oi KrikiaV) suta BaUiukeua (or 
Bala Uk^aa^) sw5.aa d^Lua MahafikAl pravjdkbha (or 
prajui^a^) 

5. "Swasti samvatu 138C, varsbe Pauslm; badi 6, some Diva, Sri 

Mabafikdl y&tiS, nitpameva pidgamva, 

4. Matbui^nvaja Kiyaschhatha, StiKaula (oi Kaatliil^ Stilliasufa* 
thd Kutia Smha miati (?) (or bliratfi^, or AuafiJa 

Siuha, putia Motbd (oi or Mobi^ Sifilhi, Sn* 

6* Matbui2.uvaya Kltyaselihatha, ^ii Kimbi Sinlia suta Kutla Sifiba 
suta Shemva Smba putia Kela Siuba ila- 

6. — ^ga kaioti uitpameva. 

7. Matburanvaya ES-yascbbatlia, Sii Mabaiia Smb& 6uta4ha §ri Uda 

Tputia havikamva §xuha putia R^mkc. 

8 — ua §ri MabankM hufitiuamafivakbam mtpam karoti figaitiin 
gamvat — 86, Pausha badi 6,^ $ami* 

9, Matbuiduvaya K^yaschbatba, »Sn Chlifijala sdta Ibiniuil auto 
Milu Deva Mabakdl ytoll uitpam^vamu Parswayati Sapari 
vdrdya (or bliiya). 

The four cross lines on the margin, to the loft side, road 
as follows : — 

1, Swasti samvat 1386, vaisbi Pausba badi 6, somi Diva, Mahafika 

2, Maudbakmi tirtbe nityamiva praflam tbay ati, 

8* Naigamani (or maigam&ui ?) Kayaschbatlia §ri Pfi.na4^ putra 
chhibila putra putra. 

4# Ti Hujift putra Nara Sinba ikga Karotu 

(Two hues over the figure of a woman, holding a flower ) 

1. Swasti samvat 1886. 

2. Mira 

(Single hne heW the figure of the woman») 

Chandii hada suta KS.ma Diva/^ 

There is aiteo a single separate long line of inscription, 
dated in *• Samyat 1362,” which reads as follows : — 

“ Samvat 1863, varshe Mirgrasira sudi 10 gud.ro BAja Bhima Sinha 
, suta EAja Mahdddva Tirfcha Mafid&kim sndna ddva rnshd/' 

„ . yritih r^airi. to the names of indiyidnals monrionod in the 
above inscription, it is worthy of imark that two of thqm, 
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namely tliosc of Kanla Sinha and Sliemva Sinlia, are also 
mentioned m an inscription of the Badagiijar Rajas of M^cMri, 
much fiu'ther north, as may he seen in my report on M M iM- 
This is ceriamly at least a curious comcidcnce. 

There is another large inscription on a horizontal slab of 
rock, on the ground, between two of the temples, namely, 
between the temple of Bijn4th and that of Hazansar (or 
Sahasra-iswara). Tliis inscription is 3 feet in length, by 
2 feet in width. It is in fourteen hnes, with another 
separate and additional line to one side of it But I could 
not find any date in this inscription, and it appeared to con- 
sist merely of sloJea^ of poetry; and I Judged therefore that 
it was not of much importance, although I nevertheless took 
an impression of it. 

Besides the throe fine Brahmanical temples which I have 
already noticed, there are several other rmerior or less nota- 
ble shrines about Bijdli, which are apparently mostly of 
more modem construction, with one exception. The most 
remark- worthy of these latter is a large Jain temple dedica- 
ted to P^brswan^ith, but locally called Barakhnfith-ka-mandar, 
which is situated on a rising ground among trees, about 
three-quai'ters of a mile, or nearly a mile, to the south-east, 
from Bi36h. The door of this temple was unfortunately 
locked up when I visited Bij61i, so that I could not gain 
admittance. This Jam temple is, however, in a very much 
plainer style of architecture than the three Brabmanical 
temples nearer to the town of Bijdli previously noticed. As 
I before remarked, I was not able to gain admittance to the 
interior of this Jain temple, owing to the door being locked ; 
but the exterior did not appear to me to present any remark- 
able features worthy of notice. 

I, however, found two long and very important Jain 
Satti inscriptions on two Satti pillars near the Jain temple of 
P&r^wanfith. One of these inscriptions is dated in Samvat 
1232, equivalent to A. D. 1176 ; and the other, judging by the 
style of the writing, was apparently of about the same period, 
or perhaps may have been executed a very few years earlier. 
These inscriptions were both considerably defaced; and the 
ends of several of the lines of the second one were chipped off 
or broken away. But as much of them as could be read with 
any certainty or distinctness proved to be of great import- 
ance. Prom the first of these inscriptions, dated in Samvat 
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1232, 1 obtained the names of no b'ss than ten royal per- 
sonages, six of -whom bore the title of BfHd(d)'aka, or 
“ king” or “ sorereign and tvo, if not three, of these names 
■were confibmied by their being also mentioned in the second 
inscription, on the other Satti pillar 

The inscription dated Sanirat 1232, is in twenty-four 
lines ; bnt I found the remains of two or throe short addi- 
tional lines on the back of the stone. The other inscription, 
which appears to be a little older, is in tliirty lines ; with 
four short additional lines on the back of the stone. 

The most important part of the first mentioned inscrip- 
tion, which is dated in Samvat 1232, begins about the 
middle of the third line, and continues thence to the end. 
The date is given in the twenty-second line of the insmiption, 
as follows : — 

“Samvat 123S varshc PhUlguna sudi 3 j| Sniaii || l^uLhafiniasu jj” 
and the inscription terminates with the follo'wing : — 

“ Mnga-^via ...?” 

Prom the foregoing inscription I am able to make out 
the following genealogical table of the sovereign Rajas men- 
tioned in the dated Jain Satti inscription from Bijdli Most 
of them take the title of JBhaitdraka. The names of those 
who do not bear this title are printed in italics — 

1 §11 Vasautii Rutti Deva 


2 Qhadinii ct Vmsana Ki) Ui 


/ ^ * 

3 Sn Swbha Kirtti Dc’va 


4 Siddhanti Vatmma Chandra Dtva 


5. §11 Katua Kniti Oeva, 


6 Sri Pxabha Cbandra Deva* 


y §n Padxnaiiaiidi Deva. 


8. §n §ubba Cbaadxa 3>eva* 
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As Su])ha Chandra D6v& was living in Samvat 1232, 
or A. D. 1175, if wo allow about 25 years for each generation 
and count back seven generations, then Vasanta Jmdi Ddv4 
nnisi have lived about A. B. 1000. 

The second yatii insoiiption, wlvich is in thirty lines, 
appears to refer to a Satti in the time of Haja Padmanaudi 
Bevd, whoso name is also mentioned in the inscription 
just qiioied. The twenty-third and twenly-fom’th hnes, or 
eighth sloka, read as follows * — 

(23rd line) “8. !PadmmiaMi mdmnvi ravydid 
pribhnmn^ ptMrtghmiisvb ” 

(2''lth hue) ^ri (or SIH ?) rati hlrati hdn Sail hanrabhi 
(or radhi ?) Jmn rotdm (or roLtmn?') bha niaminha Srutisyb ” 
The name of “ FadmaiiaMi" is also mentioned several t^es 
throughout the inscription. 

There are four short lines of inscription on the bank 
of the same Satti pillar, from which I obtained the above 
long inscription. These four lines are imxioitant, as they 
contain the names of two kings. They read as follows . — 

“ Bbatldraha Sn Padma- i “ JBIiaftdraIca Sri SubJia 
nandi Bevd” CJiaMra B^vd" 

It will be remembered that the names of these two 
kings, Padmanandi I)6y& and Subha Chandra BdvA were 
mentioned in the genealogical portion of the other inscrip- 
tion, dated in Samvat 1232, which was first commented 
upon. Their names and titles are therefore confirmed by 
two different and entirely independent testimonies. 

I have now some comments to make, on certain state- 
ments made by Tod, in his account of B^dh {JRajasthdn, 
Vol. II.) p. 744, " Personal Narrative.” He says — 

“ Mdrakliro, about half a mile east of Bijdli, is now m rums , but 
there are remains of a kote, oi castle, and a palace called the " No-chofci” 
and no less than five temples to PHiSwanfith ***** 
all of considerable magnitude and elaborate architectural details * 

My old Jam guru is hard at woik copying ***** 
two inscriptions cut in the rookj one of the Choban race, the other 
of the Sankh Pfiifo. ****** 

It IS 15 feet long by 6 in breadth, and has fifty -two lines The other 
is 11 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 6, and contains thirty-one lines. The 
genealogy is within the kote, or piecincts of the old castle. 

“ There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater 
laagnitude, nearer to the town, but without lusciiptionsj though one, 
in an a^oining kfind called the l^wati, records the piety of the Gobi 

Q 
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Chief Eahil, who had bestowed a patch of land in the autri, defining 
mniutelj its limits and inviting others ***** 
in the pieamble to his gift, to follow his example by the declaration 
that whoever bathes in the Rewati fountain vill be beloved by her 
ioid and have a numeious piogeny.” 

Oa tlie above I may perhaps be permitted to remark 
tbat I think Tod’s account is somewhat vague and couL'iisod. 
Mdrakiun is rather more than half a mile, aud more to 
the south-east than east from Bi36h, "With regard to the 
remains of a “ kote, or castle, ” and “ a palace called the 
No-choki” there are some slight remains of some kind of 
fortified enclosure , but I do not know of auy palace, what- 
ever, called the No-choki with the exception of an old, 
but rather small palatial sort of building, or mahal, in 
a garden, about half a mile to the south-east of Bijoli, aud 
in which 1 took refuge and lived during two days of veiy 
heavy rain, which prevented me from going out. With regard 
to the “ five temples to PlbrSwanfith, all I can say is that tlicre 
is only one really large Jain temple, especially dedicated to 
jPfiriwanfith ; although, as I stated previously there are several 
other minor shrines. Moreover, as 1 also previously remarked, 
the architectural details of the chief Jain temple to Pfir^wan&,th 
are anything but elaborate ; at least, the whole style of the 
building is very much inferior, indeed, to tbat of the three 
Brahmanical temples nearer Bij 61 i. 

Next, with regard to the “ two inscriptions cut in the 
rock,” noticed by Tod, when I visited Bijdli, I had not got 
Tod’s Majasthan with me ; and I had not seen his work for 
several years ; and therefore I was not aware of what he said 
about the inscriptions at B136H But all I can say is, that I 
did not find any inscription on the rock, with the exce])tion of 
an msoription, aheady previously noticed by mo, which I found 
on a flat slab of rook, on the ground, between two of the 
Brahmamcal temples ; and of which I took an impression ; 
hut which appeared to me not to have any date, and to 
consist mainly of slokas of poetry. I should, however, 
mention that durmg the five days which I spent at Bijdli 
I was prevented from going out for two whole days by very 
heavy rain ; and therefore it is possible that the “ rocks bearing 
two inscriptions, ” which were so va^ely mentioned by Tod, 
may have been in some spot which I was prevented by the 
rain from visiting. 

The kfind near the Brahmanical temples was called the 
Man^dgm-^ka-h&nd by the people at Bij^. The insoription 
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wMoli I found at this khud has already been described 1 
will now proceed to give a particular description oi the 
three principal Brahmanical temples at Bi 361 i. 

1. — Sazansar Mandar. 

This temple consists simply of a sanctum and sikar, with 
a very small portico The sikar of this temple is the highest 
and most pleasmg and elegant of any of the Bijdli temples, 
it being, I should say, about 66 feet m height. But 
it wants both the commanding height and the imposing ap- 
pearance of the silcar of the temple at Thoda, which is 
97 feet in height The portico has four pillars The 
front pair of piUars of the portico are pretty lofty; the 
bases aio square, and the lower third of the shafts are also 
square, with human figures sculptured on each face : one 
large figure on each side of the square part of the shaft, and 
smaller ones on the bases. The upper portion of the pillars 
are round, and ornamentally fluted. The pediment here is 
low. The back pair of pillai's are ten-comered, squared, and 
have the bell ornament sculptured on them. The roof of the 
portico is formed after the Hindu cross-stepped slab fashion, 
interiorly, as the ancient Hmdu low flattened dome is usually 
formed. The exterior upper surface of the portico JS 
flat. 

The door- way has projecting pilasters, or squared half 
pfllars, on each side of the jambs, right and left. Each of 
those pilasters have four female figures sculptured on the 
lower part of them ; the middle one, or second from the 
right .and left, supporting a slender circular column or shaft, 
attached at back to the pilaster, and which shaft has a square 
capital imdway, or haK-way up, shaped like a small square 
Corinthian capital, with a hp-shaped leaf ornament overlap- 
ping downwards from each comer of it, very much hke an 
imitation of the acanthus leaf , then the shaft is earned on 
again, upwards to the ceiling of the porch, and is surmounted 
by another smaller capital, somewhat similar to the last 
described. The door-step has a circular projection in front, 
omamentaEy sculptured. 

The sanctum of the temple contains a large lingam, of 
considerable height, the whole sides of which are pitted with 
little niches carved into it. The sides of the front projec- 
tion of the temple, which unites with the portico, have a 
large canopied projeotkig niche half-way up on each side 
exteriorly, each containing a full-length figure of a divinity ; 
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that on the right side containuig a figure apparently of 
Narayan, and the one on the left side containing a doubtful 
figure. 

The base of the sikar exteriorly is omainenti'd with 
figures in shallow, oral-shaped, or niedalliou-shaped uielies. 
The face of the middle upper portion of the sides of the 
sikar, is ornamentally raried with scul]it.ured ])ilaster-sha])ecl 
projections, which are ten-eomcred. The u]iper ])ortion of 
the sikar is shaped like a conical spire, with pimiaeletfe 
projections at sides. — 2. 

Temple of Mali dnhdl and BiJmKh. 

This temple contains a grand, domed, central hall, or resti- 
bule, and two side shrines, and a small side chamber, as well as 
a small upper chamber over the last , the two shrines being 
each surmounted by a separate sikar, or s])ire, while the 
small side chamber is surmounted by a jiointed dome, and tJio 
great central hall is coroi*cd in by alow, somewhat flalteru'd 
rounded dome ; so that this is, in reality, a large building 
containing two temples under one roof, as well tis the great 
central hall, and two small side chambers, one above the 
other; and it is surmounted by two sikars and two domes. 

_ This temple also lias a very fine outran ee portico, eon- 
taining four pillars, on the west side. The sid(‘s of the 
portico are raised upon a sort of jxidimental half wall, on 
each side, which is nearly 7 feet high, and on which the 
bases of the four pillars rest. The exterior sides of these 
two pedimental half walls are bcanti fully siMilptun'd in 
panels, each panel containing a lumian figure, tlm human 
figures being those of both men and women, erect, half 
naked, and in all kinds of posturi's, some jilaying on 
instruments, spme dancing, and some in an attitude of wor- 
ship or adoration. There are also two small, pillared niche 
projections from each side of the raised pediment (two on 
each side), each side containing the figui*es of a divinity. 
The front pair of pillars of the porch have octagonal 
shafts, short and thick ; the central portion of each pillar 
having human figures of divinities, and othoi'S, in varioua 
aWtudes, sculptured on each face. The sliafts of those 
pillars are older than the temple, and of a reddish ooloiir, 
oifierent from the stone of tlie more modem capitals and 
bases. The back pair of pillars of the porch are in the 
form of thr^ quarter pillars, or pilasters, against the back- 
ing w^ of the front of the body of the temple. These 
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pillars are of a squared sliapcj for about two- thirds o£ their 
height upwards; the squared corners being worked into 
beautiful open-work canung, betireen which, on each face, 
there is the standing figure of a divinity in a shallow cano- 
pied niche. The upper thirds ot these pillars are of an 
octagonal shape, forming a sort of octagonal neck under the 
capital. Here again the shafts of these pilasters, or three 
quarter pillars, appear to bo older than either their capitals or 
bases, or than the temple itself, and of a stone of a Afferent 
colour. At the back of these, inside the porch, m the 
sides of the door-way entrance, there are fine old, nohly 
sculptured, many-comcred pillars, sunk into the wall, one 
on each side On the front of the pediment, under and in 
front of each front jiillar of the porch, there is a large pro- 
jecting canopied niche, each coniaining the erect figine of a 
divinity, almost of life size, one of Ganesh and the other 
of Siva. 

The side walls of the door-way passage are plain in- 
teriorly ; but in this door-way passage, which is very wide, 
there are placed at each side souliitured stones more ancient 
than the temple. Those consist (the same nearly on each 
side), first, of a portion of an ancient pediment, or basal 
stone, of some kind with much worn, but richly carved, sides, 
the carvings consisting of figures On the top of this there 
is placed, against the wall, a largo iliree-hoadcd bust figure 
of the Tiimurti, twice the size of life There is the same on 
the other side, but with the addition of several other ancient 
remains, fragments of soulptincs more ancient than the 
temples. Those latter consist of • 1, three smaller heads, 

conjoined, lifo-sizo, broken off at neck, and side heads much 
defaced; 2, A full-length figure, a thi-co-headed female 
divinity, about one-third the size of life, sculptmed, in bold 
relief, on a slab of stone which is leanmg against the wall; 
3, a veiy remarkable head and bust, life-size, probably of 
Brahma, but more hke an Egyptian or Ninevite sculpture 
than anytliing else. The chin is bearded below, the beard 
depending from below the bare chin, in a formal shape like 
that of a tongue, and sculptured across with pleats in 
horizontal parallel lines, exactly like the beards represented 
on the sculptures of human figures from Nineveh. The 
form of the head-dress is entirely Egyptian, and also some- 
what like a peculiar kind of head-dress worn by women in a 
particular part of Italy. The head-dress consists of the 
sculptured representation of a narrow hand of ornamented 
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cloth, folded across diagonally, like a flattened letter X, and 
lying flat on the top of the head, the turn of the fold of 
the cloth, on each side, taking a loop-fonned shape, on oa<‘h 
side, over the temples. From the hack of this head-dr<'Rs. 
drapeiy descends, and hangs down at the hack of the ne(*k 
very much like the drapery depending from the head-dress 
of an Egyptian sphinx. The hair under the head-dress is 
divided in the middle, and has a wavy, almost woolly, appear- 
ance. The face is placid, and more Buddhist or Egyjitian 
looking than Hmdu Brachmanieal. There is a moustache 
on the upper hp ; ^ 4, there is a large squai’cd stone, 
higher than broad, built upright into the wall of the right 
side of the doomay entrance, which I discovered uas rhdily 
sculptured, in a floral pattern, on one of its faces, which is 
turned sideways into the wall by the stone having been 
built into the waU in that position, and the scnl])ture would 
not have been discovered if the stone had not projected 
slightly beyond the surface of the rest of the -wall in order 
to support some upper work. This stone, from the nature 
of the sculpture on the half-concealed side, must evidently 
have formed a portion of the ceiling of some much older 
temple. It has a short modem inscn])tion scratched on the 
upper part of the outer side. The coiTesjjonding projection 
on the other or opposite side of the door-way entrance is 
composed of a plam rough stone, ovidenlly modern, with 
a continuation above composed of fragments and mortar. 
The front of the broad step of the floor of tlie ontraneo is 
sculptured in the form of a device shajiod like a hoiizontal, 
or recumbent, festoon, with sankh shells for pendants. 

This portico and entrance-way lead into a grand square 
chamber, the walls of which interiorly are surmounted by 
an octagonal comice, and this last again sumountod by a 
grand dome. The dome is constructed, interiorly, more after 
the Muhammadam fashion t h an the old conventional Hindu 
cross-step mode of constraotion; for this dome is compos- 
ed of slightly curved stones, laid one over the other in a 
smooth, inwardly curving, slope upwards. In the centre 
of this chamber there is an enormous stone bull, about 6 
feet in length, and about 4 feet in height. The front por- 
tion of this hnge sculpture has never been finished; and yet 
it is evidently of very great age, older than the temple* in 
which it now stands. From the right side of this groud 

> riiw head w most docidedly pot like onythipg Indiitp that I haveevei M<?p. Copld it 
poMiWy have been of Indo Seythic (or Awakiden) design Meentod by a Chreek worVniin ? 
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chamber, a door- way loads into the shrme of BijnMh ; and 
from the further or inner side of the chamber, immediately 
opposite to the entrance, a door-way leads into the shnne 
of Mahobn EM.” The jambs of the door-way of the shrine 
of Bijnhth are richly oarred, but appear to be of greater 
age than the temple into which they have been built. The 
shrine is a small square chamber, containmg only a sTYiall 
lingam The floor of the door step of this shrine is or- 
namented with the festoon and sankh pendants. This shrine 
is surmounted, exteriorly, by a grand sikar of a comcal 
shape, somewhat truncated at top, or hke a truncated cone ; 
and the upper part of the exterior is adorned at the sides 
with pinnaclettes and projections 

The shrine of Mahibn KM has a grand door- way, the 
forward projection of which, on each side, is faced with six- 
comered pilasters, or half -pillars, highly sculptured, on their 
lower portion, with figures of Mvmities, and the upper por- 
tion, with representations of bells pendant from chains, 
divided by horizontal bands of sculpture The lower por- 
tion of the jambs of the door- way, have the sculptm-e of 
three images, or erect human figures, on each side, one large 
and two smaller The sculpture on the upper portion of the 
jambs is of a plainer, more unpretendmg kind. Tbe fioor of 
the doorway is ornamented, as usual, with the festoon and 
sankh device The door step has a semi-circular projection, 
with a lion’s head on each side This shrine contains only 
a small lingam ; but there is built into the inner side of the 
back wall of this chamber an ancient sculpture, in bas-relief, 
representing Siva, or Indra, with his trident sceptre, step- 
ping on to his vahan, which is here represented as a 
chariot drawn by a lion. This sculpture is more ancient than 
the shrine into the wall of > which it is now built 'I’his shrine 
is surmounted, exteriorly, by a grand sikar, somewhat high- 
er, and larger generally, than the sikar of the other shnne, 
but the lines of the exterior are less sloping or more nearly 

S roach the perpendicular, giving it, at a distance, a stijffer 
straight©: appearance, and the top is more truncated. 
Ibfom the left-hand side of the great central domed cham- 
ber, a low narrow doorway leads into a small, dark, square 
chamber ; and, immediately to the left of this, there is a 
flight of steps leading down to a well, which is below the 
floor of the temple towards the north side. The steps lead- 
ing down to this weE are covered over by an erection of 
masonry, very much Eke, in shape, to the wooden erection 
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wMoli covers over the steps, or gangway, loading down 
into a cat)ia in a ship, and on the top oi’ this oroolion 
there is another flight of stops leading up into a small u]tp('r 
chamhor, in which there are some ihii'cainodptaulant-shupod 
brackets, one in each corner, dojieiiding from liu' low coil- 
ing, but these bracket pendants in r(\ility htdong to, and 
form part of, enormous ancient bracket ca])itals of juilars, 
some of which are bnilt into the masonry of t lie wall plati's 
of outer wall of the body of the building, w hile otluu's are 
threc-fom*tlis ludden in the inasoniy of the octagonal cornice 
which supports the dome of the great central chanihi'r, so 
that a bracket and pendant projects from each of the eight 
interior receding angles of the octagon, for hero, those im- 
bedded capitals show only one bracket and one pmidant 
protruding. But the wall imnicdiatcdy nndm* the octagonal 
cornice is here pierced, or broken through, at this side, liy 
the door-way which leads into tliis sniall upper ehauilior; 
so that here, on one side of the door, one of those onormous 
bracket capitals is exposed iu full and entire, vesting on 
the top of one of the move modem shallow pilaster-shaped 
projections, which run uj) the wall of the central ehauibrw, 
and serve to support, or, at least run uj) to, the octagonal 
cornice on which the doino rc'sts ; hut tins old capitals do not 
fit these modem pilastei's! The huge bracket capitals Iiave 
sometimes four brackets, and aoimdimes a subsidiary fifth 
bracket. On the lower face of each of the four bvaelvots 
there is a human figure, witli four aims spread out. Hero 
also, in this chamber, there is some finely carved ancient 
oormce work. The outer wall of this up])cr chamber is 
pierced by stone lattice work which lets the light in, and 
through which one can look out. This upper eliamber is 
surmounted exteriorly by a somewhat pyramidal-shaped 
sikar, much lower than the rest. 

The general exterior of this temple, though diversified 
in its outline by somewhat bulkily sculptured projections 
of all sliapos, and angles of all sizes, yet cannot bo H*iid 
tobenchly ornamented, indeed not nearly so much so as 
many other temples in different parts of India. 'Che richest 
sculpture is seen in the more ancient portions and fragments 
found built in with or into this comparatively modern, or at 
least middle-aged temple 

The two exterior comers of the front projection of this 
temple', at the back and on either side of the portico, are each 
suarmouiited at top by spire-shaped pinnacles, fotmed alt^; 
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the fashion of miniature sikai’s Similar small pinnacle occur 
again on the top of the building between the two large sikars 
3 — Temple of Onde&icar 

This IS a large temple, composed of the following parts : — 
a large pillared vestibule, open at tlmce sides, with a pillared 
porch projcctmg from each of these three sides, only the 
front one of these projections, however, being the real porch, 
the others being without stops, and not acecssi ble The centre 
of the vestibule is surmounted by a one-third spherical, or 
nearly hemispherical dome, in the centre of which there is 
a smaller dome hollowed out, resting on four piUars, and 
each porch is surmounted by a small cupola, which has 
a domed top resting on foui* slender pillars on a square base 
^nd, an inner shrme surmounted by a sikar, which has four 
convexly curved sides, the curves of which slope upwardly 
inwards, the curves of the sides of this sikar being of the 
paraboho kind The four cuiwed sides have receding angles 
between them, thus forming eight projecting comers instead 
of four, and with four receding comers, feides numerous 
smaller angles. 

The exterior of this temple is profusely and elaborately 
ornamented with sculpture, which consist in part of repre- 
sentations of figures and subjects of a somewhat obscene 
nature. These, however, arc pnncipally confined to the lower 
portion of the exterior of the sikar. The open pillared vesti- 
bule and porticoes are raised upon a high plinth and pediment, 
the sides of which are ornamented with various and elaborate 
sculptures, mostly projecting figures of divinities, &o., with 
panels and bands of smaUer sculptures interspersed between. 
The base of this part of the building, exteriorly, rises from 
the ground, step-like, for a short distance, by successive 
narrow sculptured gradations, until it is surmounted by the 
straight sides of the plinth, with its sculptured panels 

The piUars of the porticoes, and of the sides of the vesti- 
bule, are very short, and the lower half, or two-thirds, of the 
shafts are squared, while their upper halves are round. The 
shafts of these pillars are, however, richly sculptured ; but 
their capitals are quite plain and circular, almost like the 
capital of a plain Doric pillar. 

The roof of the vestibule is supported on twelve pillars ; 
the four comer ones of which serve to support the great 
outer hemispherical dome. The smaller inner dome of the 
centre of the vestibule is supported by four, rather more 
lofty, inner piUars, about 6 feet 6 inches in height. These 
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four inner pillars hare square bases, on each of the four 
faces of which there is a small female figure sculptured 
in a sitting position. The lower portion of the shaft is also 
square, up to the height of about 2 feet, each face haring 
an erect human figure sculptured on it, two of them being 
male, and two female The female figures appear to be in 
the attitude of dancmg Above, the shaft is octagonal, to 
the height of about 1 foot 6 inches The remaining upper 
portion of the shaft, which is about 1 foot 10 inches 
more, is circular, but has an octagonal^ band ornamented 
with lions’ heads encircling it about midway. The shafts 
are surmounted by bracket cai>itals, richly sculptured. But 
the height of the pillars does not terminate with these 
bracket capitals, for they support the bases of smaller shafts 
on their tops; which secondary upper shafts rise to the 
height of about 4 feet more. The lower portion of these 
upper shafts is square, and the upper portion circular. 
These last are surmounted by plain bracket capitals, on the 
tops of which, beautifully sculptured architraves rest, which 
run from tlie top of one pillar to the top of another, thus 
forming a square of architraves, on which the edge of the 
smaller inner dome rests, where it unites with larger dome. 
I have said that the lower compai'tments of these pillars 
have large, beautifully sculptured bracket capitals, which 
support smaller upper shafts ou their tops ; hut 1 have to 
add that, from one of the four brackets of each pillar, i. e., 
from that cue which is opposite to the next pillar, a triple 
flying arch, or narrow triple-arched stone, springs, the 
opposite end of which rests on the corresponding bracket 
of the opposite pillar ; and so on, between each of the four 
pillars. These triple arches have pendant keystones in the 
centre of each arch. They thus somewhat resemble a Sara- 
cenic flying arch ‘Hinduised. 

At each side of the doorway of the sanctum there are 
pilasters, one on each side, on the front face of the base, 
or rather lower part of each of which there is the figure 
of a four-armed divinity sculptured. The upper portion of 
these pilasters is ornamented with plain horizontal and 
diagonm hands. On the lower portion of the jambs of the 
doorway there are dancing female figures semptured, four 
on each side. The upper portions of the jambs are elabo- 
ratdy ornamented with floral sculpture. The interior 
of the 8£inctum is plain ; but one has to descend into it, 
down, a flight of nine steps, it being at a much loweaf level 
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than the rest of the temple. The sanctum contains only 
a small lingam. 

There is a glohnlar-shaped carved stone, with neck to it, 
which looks like the capital of a l£it, lymg on the ground, 
to the right-hand side oi the steps of the front porch of the 
vestibule It is 2 feet 8 mches m length, by 2 feet 2 inches 
in breadth. 

The conclusion that I deduce from certain prominent cir- 
cumstantial facts brought forward in the foregoing mmute 
descnption of these temples is, that the present Bi]61i 
temples, as they now stand, are of middle age, and of about 
the date which I have assigned to them , but that they 
contain, built into the structure of at least two of them, 
certain fragments of much older temples which preceded 
them, and which old fragments lay conveniently to hand 
when the present temples were bmlt ; and that the present 
temples were built on the sites of these more ancienttemples. 
Consequently, Bij61i itself must be a much older inhabited 
site than it would at first sight appear to be, and must 
date as such ' from some period long prior to the fii'st 
ancestor of its present Pramara masters, or even to the 
Sisodia Banas of Chitor, who are said to have given the place 
to them. 

The Bijbli temples are built, apparently, of a white and red 
close-grained, calciferous sandstone ■ at least I think it is 
calciEerous sandstone, that is, a kmd of close-grained 
sandstone impregnated with calcareous matter, and partak- 
ing of the proper ties and characteristics of both sandstone 
and limestone, and forming a sort of intermediate link 
between the two. But the only other place in which I have 
ever seen calciterous sandstone was in a particular part of 
■Western Canada m America; so that I cannot be altogether 
sure that my judgment as to the nature of the stone is 
quite correct. All I can say is, that it could not correctly 
be called either sandstone or limestone in a literal or definite 
sense, the composition of the stone not being pure. This 
stone is found cropping out of the ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood; and enormous blocks and slabs of it, of 
great length and width, may be obtained in situ in a hori- 
zontal position. The whitish coloured stone is evidently the 
best, the reddish coloured is somewhat impregnated with iron. 

At Bijdli I searched everywhere for an ancient inscriptiou 
ineationed by Tod, but without being able to find it. By 
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Tod’s accouat it must have been a toi'j ancient in.sci'i 2 )tion, 
as he speaks of the characters in Trluch was written as 
having yet to be “mastered !’’ lie says, “Let us mast or the 
characters on the columns of Indraprcshta, Pmy.ig, and 
Mewai*, on the rocks of Junagarh, at Bijoli on tlu' ^Un- 
valis, and in the Jain tciniih's scatt(’V(\l ovt'r India, and 
then we shall bo able to ariivc at. just and satisfactoiy con- 
clusions ” 1 searched in the tenip1(\s luysttf for this 

inscription, and had eveiy other likely ])lace searched, but 
without being able to find any ancient inscrijition, or any 
other inscription, except the four which lhaic already 
mentioned in the early portion of this report, namely, one 
on the pavement between tw'o of the temples, and another 
on the wall of the Mandagni tank, and the tw*o sati inscrip- 
tions near the Jain temjilcs. But, as I stated before, v, lien 
Iwas at Bijdli, the jirincijial Jain temple was locked up and 
could not be got into; and as this building a])pearcd to ho 
more modern than the Brahmanical tcmiiles, I did not think 
it was likely to contain any vciy ancient insorijit ion. K<wer- 
theless,^ I may state that while I was on my way to Ohitor, 
a Jain informed me that there was a very aneiout inscription 
at Bijdli. 
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MANDOL. 

MandoLj referred to m my report on is the name 

of a small Tillage, situated on the side of a n^ild, rocky, 
forcst-coyered hill, at the southern entrance of the Pass of 
Mandol, and about tivo miles to the north-east of Bi]61i 
On the top of tlus hill, above the present village, there is the 
rtuned site of an ancient village, or small town, which onco 
belonged to the Mecnas, called Jfuia Mandols, which is 
partly siUTOunded on its southern, south-western and south- 
eastern sides by a remarkable group of gigantic isolated 
rocks, standing up perpendicularly in grim and nigged 
Bohtude, like the huge ruins of some monstrous giant’s 
castle, and mdeed, when seen from a distance, these rocks 
have exactly the appearance of gigantic nuns 

The ruins of the old Mcena village, however, lie in a 
httle way within, or beyond these rocks. Here there are 
numbers of ruined stone houses. 

But to retmn to the subject of tho rocks . one pair of 
the rocks in particular, which stand close together, one of 
them sending out, from its top, an overhanging projection 
towards the other, as if they had once met oveihead, are 
specially worthy of notice, as they have every appcaiunce 
of having onco formed a colossal natural gateway All the 
rocks are worn into groat honzontal hollows and cavities, on 
their sides, by the action of water, not by rain, for ram could 
not produce any such effect, in such a position, but evidently 
by the beating of the waves and surf of some ancient ocean, 
at a time when the highest hills and mountams of Il^ijput&,na 
were islands , and such isolated rocks as these, on the tops of 
hill ranges of moderate elevation, were httle rocky islets and 
skerries, amidst breakers, just raismg their heads above the 
waves, and sat upon by the seamew and the seal of the 
newer pliocene, or of the glacial period. 
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